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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT— THE LONDON “EDUCATION BILL, ETC. 


HE stage at St. Stephen’s has been the scene of a 
new version of an old play—the Deformed Trans- 
formed. The London Education Bill has been, not licked, 
but kicked into shape. Just as a hedgehog in danger 
rolls itself into a rough sphere, so this Bill assumed the 
form of a football—a “ Rugger” football—and was for 
days kicked, hustled, and handed from goal to goal. 
All the goals were kicked by its antagonists, none by its 
supporters ; and still it remained a Government Bill. 
Never was known such a case in Parliamentary history 
before. According to all canons of House of Commons 
tradition and etiquette, a Government measure so used 
ought to have been withdrawn; according to most 
precedents, the Government responsible for the Bill 
ought to have resigned. Fortunately for London educa- 
tion, however, the Bill was not withdrawn, and the 
Government did not resign. The present Government 
displayed a more Christian type of resignation. Buffeted 
on the first clause, it turned the second clause towards 
the strikers. “Here is the Bill—shape it as you will,” 
was the gist of what Mr. Balfour said; and the House 
of Commons took it, and shaped it with a vengeance— 
shaped it so that its own godfathers could not recognise 
it, though they were careful not to disown it indeed. 


s 

* &* &* 

Its godfathers are said to have been the Marquess of 
Londonderry and Mr. Walter Long. Quite naturally, 
the President of the Local Government Board stood up 
for the Metropolitan Borough Councils having a share in 
the management of Metropolitan education ; but why 
on earth should the President of the Board of Education 
have wished that the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
should be called in? That is a puzzle which the noble 
lord himself alone can disentangle. He sat up in the 
Peers’ Gallery day after day wate hing the fate of his bant- 
ling, hearing it being trounced, 
denounced, and then renounced ; 
while down below, his subordi- 
nate, the perkily pleasant little 
Sir William Anson, had to bear 
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the brunt of a particularly unpleasant fight, and bear it 
almost alone. s o 2 


Parliament has borne hardly on Sir William. At 
first his path was of roses. Hardly had he entered the 
House before he became a Minister. Had Sir Richard 
Jebb’s health held out, Sir William would not have 
reached the front bench. But Cambridge gave place to 
Oxford, and in the autumn session of 1902, Sir William, 
playing henchman to Mr. Balfour, did with the Educa- 
tion Bill of last year very fairly well. But with the 
Education Bill of this year came a frost—a chilling 
frost. Sir William’s Parliamentary experience had been 
too short—he was too untried to know how to prepare 
against the sudden changes of Westminster weather ; 
&ud it must be said that in his management of the 
London Education Bill he was to be pitied more than 


admired. * os os 


Somewhat too thoroughly and readily, perhaps, he 
adopted the doctrine of the “collective responsibility” of 
Ministers ; too loyally, if anything, he stood up for a 
Bill which probably in private he did not bless. Rumour 
said that he did not (privately) approve of the Borough 
Council element in the Bill; but as the Minister in 
charge of it in the House of Commons, Parliamentary 
usage made him the apologist and defender of that 
element, and he did it just a thought too pliably, and 
yet a good deal too unskilfully. Very pitiable it was to 
see this refined, Oxford-donnish, dried-up, precise little 
gentleman cast hither and thither in the rough-and- 
tumble of hot controversy and little scrupulous debate. 

ad »* &* 

Many members of the House of Commons used to be 
pupils of his at All Souls, and they particularly lamented 
the spectacle. He was so clearly 
a fish out of water. Mr. Gray 


he told Sir William that he was 
a visionary, ignorant of the rudi- 
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ments of the affairs of elementary school management, 
or words to that effect. Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Yoxall 
battered the Bill, and moved amendment after amend- 
ment. But the chief critic and most deadly foe of the 
Bill—and of Sir William Anson also—was none other 
than Sir John Gorst. 
# Sad Sad 

Sir John had seen his chance of vengeance. Sir 
William is the successor of Sir, John, and Sir John 
regards him as his supplanter. Sir William was show- 
ing himself much less adroit than Sir John, if more 
sincere. Here was Sir John’s opportunity to show 
that not sincerity, but adroitness, is the Parliamentary 
quality and equipment most useful in a minister. So 
Sir John proceeded to hold up Sir William and the Bill 
to ridicule, and then to knock them down by argument. 
And the House of Commons listened with all its eyes 
and ears. For here was drama again-——another drama— 
the Rivals—Esau and Jacob—the Little Minister ; call 


it what you will. so so so 


So much for the more picturesque aspects of the long 
debates. Now for the practical. When the Bill went 
into Committee, it contained three principal details as 
to the application of the Education Act of 1902 to 
London. First, the London Education Committee was 
to include thirty-one members appointed by the twenty- 
nine Metropolitan Borough Councils, the City and West- 
minster each appointing two. Second, each Metropolitan 
Borough Council was to manage the provided schools within 
its area, and this function of management was expressly 
to include the appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
Third, the Borough Councils were to select the school sites. 


But when the Bill went out of Committee, all these 
were gone to the winds, and in each particular the 
London County Council was made the dispenser of 
powers (if any) to the Borough Councils, so that, as 
the London Education Authority, the London County 
Council was to reign supreme. The original Bill had 
melted clause by clause and word by word, leaving prac- 
tically “not a rack behind.” The Bill had not only been 
changed out of all resemblance, but had been greatly im- 
proved, and in the matter of the Education Act, London 
had been brought into line with the rest of the country. 
Of course the Report stage of the Bill has not been 
reached at the date of these remarks, but it is practically 
impossible that any change for the worse can now be 


made. r , * 


And again the chronicler has to report that the three 
ex-teachers in the House did much to improve the Bill. 
In other respects, also, they rendered the cause of educa- 
tion admirable service. During the Parliamentary 
period here under discussion other Bills were forwarded. 
Mr. Gray and Dr. Macnamara worked hard and well 
on Grand Committee to improve the Employment of 
Children Bill, and Mr. Yoxall helped to amend the 
Borrowing Bill in such a way as to legalise overdrafts in- 
curred by education authorities when seeking to meet the 
pecuniary liabilities which the coming into operation of 
the Act of 1902 entails. Severe attacks on the National 
Union of Teachers were made by Mr. Bartlett-Burdett- 
Coutts, but these, after all, were compliments in dis- 
guise; and compliments without masks were paid to 
the members of the House who are members of the 
Union, 


BY MANY HAANDS. 


**Quot homines, 


BE Sapce draft charters conferring independent existence 
on the Universities of Manchester and Liverpool 
were issued on May 28, and the federal Victoria Uni- 
versity ceases to exist. The Victoria 
University had consisted hitherto of three 
colleges —— Owens College, Manchester ; 
University College, Liverpool; and the Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds. Henceforth, Liverpool has its own univer- 
sity—the University of Liverpool; Manchester also, 
with the style and designation of the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester. Leeds, the third member in the 
old federation, remains a college of the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester until October 1, 1904, or until the 
granting of a charter establishing a university in Leeds 
or elsewhere in Yorkshire, whichever event happens first. 
The Yorkshire university can hardly fail to become a 
fact sooner or later, and thus the Victoria University 
will in its disappearance give birth to three universities, 
young and vigorous, to carry on the work of the former 
federation. Pheenix-like it will rise from its ashes, with 
this difference, that from the ashes of the fabled pheenix 
sprang one bird only; from the old Victoria University 
there will spring three goodly daughters. 
a 5 a ad 
8 Maes founding of regional universities is quite in 
keeping with the development of modern educa- 
tional activity. A considerable amount of acrimonious 
controversy has arisen over the petitions 
a of Manchester and Liverpool, ae ae our- 
selves fail to see anything but what is 


New 
Charters. 


tot sententiz.”’ 


fitting in the multiplication of these centres of intellec- 
tual activity. The world has moved a long way from 
the time when education was the prerogative of any parti- 
cular class, to be obtained only in certain favoured spots 
where congregated the teachers well versed in the few 
subjects then considered worth studying. Education 
has widened its scope ; modern life has made of the uni- 
versities places of “ universal study” in a sense unknown 
to the Middle Ages; and highlyas the names of the ancient 
seats of learning may be revered, they themselves are in- 
significant to cope with the new demand for knowledge. 
Like Cardinal Newman in his “Idea of a University,” 
one would prefer that the pursuit of knowledge should 
take place where an academic peace reigns supreme ; in 
other words, one would like the new universities to have 
the natural advantages and charm of the older ones. 
But this can hardly be, and since it is the storm and 
stress of modern life and its conditions that bring these 
new homes of learning into existence, it is only fitting 
that they should be placed where they will be in closest 
touch with that life. Oxford and Manchester are not 
very much alike, but then it is Manchester’s needs that 
are to be supplied by Manchester’s university. 
ad ad 
N the charters we find mention made of six faculties 
Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Music, and Tech- 
nology. The list is significant, for it shows how we 
The are travelling away from the old line of 
Faculties. ‘eral studies. Theology finds no place, 
and that last faculty is full of intense 




























































meaning. The inclusion of Technology among the uni- 
versity faculties in districts like Lancashire and York- 
shire speaks volumes for the place a university is to fill 
to-day. We miss once again the subject of Education, 
which surely merits a faculty to itself. But as power is 
given to the universities to institute from time to time 
such other faculties as they may deem fitting, we shall 
perhaps yet see this subject receive the attention it 
deserves. One other point of interest occurs: all the 
degrees and courses of the universities are to be open to 
women, who are eligible for any office in the universities, 
and for membership of any of their constituent bodies. 
Which is only as it should be. Prosperity to the new 


iversities ! 
at ete 


E have more than once commented on the invasion 

of English by foreign slang, chiefly American. 

The invasion continues, though it must be confessed that 
at times the uninitiated Britisher fails to 
catch the full significance of the invading 
terms. “ Boodle” we are acquainted with, 
and sorrowfully admit that it passes current here. But 
consider, we beg, the horrible effect of the following 
quotation from a letter explaining the meaning of “a 
pie-faced mutt.” Somebody hazarded that this pretty- 
sounding epithet, in favour with New York aldermen 
in their more strenuous moments, came from a “big 
mit.” To whom the expert replied, “A ‘big mit’ is a 
big boodle game, a graft, whether from ‘shaking down’ 
East-side push-cart men (your costers) by the police, or 
‘holding up’ a corporation by a board of aldermen or a 
state legislature.” This is illuminating, and we shall 
now know when not to use “a big mit” for “a pie-faced 
mutt,” especially when we are informed that even the 
most strenuous alderman need have no fear of dishonour 
in being concerned in “a big boodle game ”—quite the 


contrary. os os P 


N the other hand, “mutt” is insulting. Your 
“mutt” is a “dopey skate,” an “also-ran,” “a 
cheap skate,” and as such he cannot be mentioned in 
connection with even a New York alder- 
pm Ay man without deadly insult being offered. 
Indeed, as the same correspondent re- 
marked, “when one gentleman calls another a ‘pie- 
faced mutt,’ he goes, as we say it over here, ‘de full 
limit.’” This curious use of titles recalls the answer of a 
defendant at Bow Street, on being questioned as to the 
cause of a flesh-wound, too small to be the bite of a 
horse and too large to be the work of a dog—* It was 
the other lady.” And in the name “ push-cart man” the 
same primitive childish instinct for nomenclature is at 
work as in “ pie-plant,” the name for rhubarb. Even in 
American slang there are degrees of worthlessness, and 
we pray that our sturdy Saxon idiom may be preserved 
from admixture with the language employed by strenuous 
aldermen across the Atlantic, or by the “gentlemen” of 
the American “ race-track.” From all slang it is im- 
possible to escape, but the thought of such stuff as we 
have just mentioned is sufficient to turn every teacher 
into a rigid purist in language. 


»* ad ad 
HE depopulation of the country districts to fill the 
towns is a perennial bugbear in England; still more 
so in France. There the division of property, and the 
large proportion of small holdings to large 
ones, make the migration of the country- 
man a most serious business. All sorts of 
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remedies have been suggested, some sensible, others 
fantastic. But in the Corréze, one of the central depart- 
ments of France, the Agricultural Society of Tulle has 
been studying the question once again. Through their 
president they urge that instruction in agriculture should 
be developed as far as possible in primary schools ; that 
children should be taught to look upon it as a profession, 
a career ; and that the advantages of a life on the land 
as against the miserable pittances often gained in town 
occupations should be insisted on. The society offers 
land for experimental purposes, and will award at its 
annual competitions medals, prizes, and diplomas to the 
most zealous teachers. Here is a suggestion for Mr. 
Rider Haggard, who has spent so much time on the 
corresponding English problem. How to get back to the 
land? Try the school. 


ad N.U.T. NOTES. #* 


HE rural teachers—or, to give them their brand-new 
name, “county” teachers—suffer many ills; and 
certainly not the least oppressive of these is the per- 
nicious system of “joint salaries.” Fre- 
quent appeals have been made of recent 
years to the Executive for aid in sup- 
pressing the practice, and by means of speeches from 
public platforms, letters to the press, and carefully- 
prepared memoranda, something has doubtless -been 
accomplished. But, after all, those who can kill the 
system are the teachers themselves, who, for the future at 
all events, should regard it @ a point of professional 
honour to be adequately and independently paid for 
whatever services they may render in the nation’s 
schools. It has long been, with me, a matter for sur- 
prise and wonder how the market value of a school- 
mistress diminishes if she happens to be either wife or 
relative of a master seeking one of these “joint” 
appointmefts. His market value is something near 
£150—I take the average salary of a head-master—and 
hers £100. Yet how very seldom do we find £250 
offered for two certificated teachers who happen to be 
related or otherwise connected! Possibly an offer of 
£150 would secure scores of applicants all eager for the 
professional prize! Years ago I offended a rural Execu- 
tive colleague by stating that, as a rule, Salary of man 
+ salary of wife = salary of man, and I am afraid the 
equation stiil holds. The latest statistics issued by the 
Board of Education show that there are to-day five head 
and 149 certificated class mistresses in the receipt of 
under £40 per annum; and I have personally little 
doubt that the majority of these 154 teachers are either 
wives or sisters of the masters under the same manage- 
ment. Now that there is a fair prospect of all schools 
being financed according to their educational needs, 
there is no excuse for further “sweating ;” and the first 
move undoubtedly lies with the teachers themselves, If 
these happen to be members of the Union, they can rely 
on the Executive for both moral and material support in 
their endeavour to secure fair remuneration. 


ad 5 ad a 


HE election of Mr. T. G. West as vice-chairman, 
and the extraordinary circumstance of only three 
candidates being nominated this year for the four North 
z ,, London seats, necessitated the filling of 
B. and 0." two vacancies at the last Council meeting. 
Council. s “ : ser 5 
For Yorkshire, nominations had been re- 

ceived on behalf of Mrs. E. Lewis, L.L.A., and Mr. T. 
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Bagnall (both of Leeds), Mr. P. Baxendale, and Mr. W. 
S. Wheat (of Bradford), and Mr. James Chilman (of 
Hull). The exhaustive system of election by ballot was 
followed ; and after the third poll the Hull gentleman 
was declared duly elected by twenty votes to eleven cast 
for his nearest opponent. I have known Mr. Chilman 
intimately for over twenty years (he was my fellow- 
student at York in 1880-81), and congratulate the Council 
on their wise choice of a man who has made the chari- 
table work of the Union his hobby and delight ever since 
he left college. There were eight nominations for the 
North London vacancy, and the names subjoined will 
show that the Council suffered from a veritable embarras 
de richesses: Miss E. Carter, and Messrs. C. Billingham, 
W. J. Burton, T. Cartwright, A. E, Cook, W. Harbord, 
J. J. Murphy, and G. 8S. West. In the end Mr. G. 8. 
West, a former member of the Council, was victorious 
by a majority of seven over the “runner-up,” and his 
return to Russell Square will be cordially welcomed by 
his old colleagues. An all-important report of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee showed a con- 
siderable decrease of income and increase of expenditure 
in the current year, as compared with 1902. The deci- 
sions of the Buxton annual meeting will cost the funds 
some £1,600 additional yearly, so that the need for 
renewed efforts is sufficiently clear. So far as is already 
known, Nottingham, where a grand bazaar is to be held 
in the autumn, is the only town where anything specially 
noteworthy is this year being attempted. 
& Sad Sad 
INCE the last batch of “N.U.T. Notes” was written, 
the appointment of Mr. T. H. Jones as sub- 
inspector under the London School Board has been 
gazetted. Opinions vary very greatly 
ore T. H. as to the necessity for “Board In- 
ones’s ” / , 
Appointment. *pectors,” although, in my humble judg- 
ment, somebody in the nature of a 
“go-between” for the teachers and their employers is 
absolutely necessary. No man more admirably adapted 
for the difficult and responsible position exists than Mr. 
T. H. Jones, and his appointment has afforded both 
satisfaction and pleasure to téachers everywhere. A 
man singularly well informed, an enthusiast for his pro- 
fession, thoroughly au fait with the educational needs of 
every class of school, one full of sympathy and capable 
of rendering assistance where it is most needed, and 
with a determined and almost passionate desire to see 
his fellow-teachers secure fairplay, Mr. Jones is just the 
type of man to render the position of Board Inspector 
useful and tolerable. a “ * 
H*® new sphere of labour, unfortunately, brings to a 
close Mr. Jones’s long and intimate connection 
with the Union and its work. Many times in the 
pone Practical Teacher has reference been made 
«y..p, 0 his unique labours as chairman of the 
Candidates. Tenure Committee of the Executive ; and 
in his comparative retirement from the 
public gaze, he will carry with him the good wishes and 
gratitude of the countless teachers on whose behalf he 
has steadfastly striven. His retirement from the con- 
test for the vice-presidency of the Union—which would 
have been a virtual “walk over” for him—has made 
that contest phenomenally open, and at this moment 
no one can attempt to prophesy the successor to Mr. 
Sharples. Already there are candidates galore. In 
addition to Messrs. Hole, Peaker, and Sykes (mentioned 
in these columns a month ago), Messrs. Blackburn, John, 
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and Phillips have announced their intention of seeking 
the Union’s blue ribbon. Mr. Blackburn is chairman of 
the Board of the Teachers’ Provident Society, as well as 
vice-chairman of the  Executive’s Finance Committee, 
and his business capacity is undoubted. He is one of 
the most sturdy and strenuous debaters we possess, with 
a thorough grasp of Union politics. Loyal and devoted 
in his personal friendships as in “affairs,” Mr. Black- 
burn’s time will undoubtedly come. Mr. John has 
several times contested the vice-presidency, and possesses 
an appreciable following amongst admirers of the “old 
guard.” Last year he was a splendid success in the 
chair of the Law Committee, and his fellow-countryman’s 
withdrawal (for everybody knows that Mr. T. H. Jones 
is a Welshman) has determined him to make one more 
effort on behalf of “gallant little Wales.” Mr. E. R. 
Phillips was for four or five years a South London rep- 
resentative on the Executive, and ever impressed us 
with his ability and strength. Of dignified appearance, 
cultured and easy style of speaking, a capacity for saying 
something besides words, with a horror of everything 
mean, Mr. Phillips can safely be trusted to steer the 
Union ship whenever he is called to the helm. 


ad Sad ad 


HE closing days of May witnessed the annual 
meeting of the Educational Newspaper Company, 
Limited, and there was an unusually large muster of 
Tee 0 shareholders at St. Bride’s Institute, Lud- 
od -— gate Circus. With the purely domestic 
Union.’’ »usiness and financial concerns of the com- 
pany the ordinary reader has nothing 
whatever todo. But one extraordinary occurrence is of 
such interest and possibly far-reaching consequences that 
I am constrained to refer to it. At their April meeting 
the directors—with Buxton in sight, and a decision on 
that questio verata, the organ of the Union, certain— 
decided to recommend the annual meeting to increase 
the directorate by the addition of Messrs. Jackman and 
Wild, two former presidents of the Union. The dis- 
cussion at Buxton seems to have perturbed the majority of 
the directors to such an extent that they executed a volte 
face, and at the shareholders’ meeting used their votes 
and influence against the election of Messrs. Jackman and 
Wild. Their protestations of respect and admiration for 
the Union’s nominees sounded singularly hollow when 
one knew how their votes would be cast ; and in the end 
the shareholders, blind to their own interests, rejected 
two of the best presidents the Union has known. It is 
difficult to foresee at all accurately what effect the un- 
fortunate decision will have on the “ negotiations” Con- 
ference authorised the Executive to undertake; but the 
obstinacy and bitterness evinced will not make them 
particularly simple. Were I a holder of Schoolmaster 
shares, I should take the earliest opportunity of dis- 
posing of them advantageously. It is impossible to 
anticipate any other conclusion to a break between the 
Union and the Schoolmaster, when the present agreement 
is terminated, than a substantial reduction of the 50 per 
cent. dividend now paid. Verbum sap. 


&* ed se 


Fok years I have pleaded for something in the nature 
of a code of professional honour for members of 
the N.U.T. 1 honestly think that there is a much more 
sturdy and vigorous sense of professional- 
ism amongst Unionists to-day than at 
any previous period. Yet I confess to 
a feeling of utter abhorrence at the sight of “A member 
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of the N.U.T.” forwarding to the editor of the Standard 
an “‘urgent and important” letter issued to Metropolitan 
members of the Union by Mr. C. James, assistant- 
secretary. Surely the least we have a right to expect is 
that members should show some loyalty to the decisions 
arrived at by an overwhelming majority at the last Con- 
ference! The spectacle of an individual forwarding 
(anonymously, of course) a purely private document to 
a London newspaper is one calculated to make one 
despair of the morale and honour of certain members of 
our profession. A. C. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


N R. ALEX. DARROCH, M.A., Lecturer on Edu- 
cational Method and Psychology in the Church 
of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh, has been ap- 
New Profes- Pointed to succeed Professor 8, 8. Laurie, 
sor of Edu- Who last month resigned the chair of Edu- 
cation at cation in Edinburgh University. It 1s in- 
Edinburgh teresting to note that Mr. Darroch has 
University. gone through all the different grades of 
the profession, and was trained at the Glasgow E.C. 
Training College. After several years’ experience as 
teacher in an elementary school, he resolved to prose- 
cute his studies at the Edinburgh University. Here he 
gained, among other distinctions, medals in Education, 
Moral Philosophy, the Study of Kantian Ethics and 
Economics. His special province seems to have been 
the study of philosophy, and in 1896 he was awarded 
the Rhind Philosophical Scholarship, and acted as tutor 
for four years in both the logic and moral philosophy 
classes. In 1898 Mr. Darroch graduated with first-class 
honours in philosophy. In 1899 he obtained the George 
Heriot Research Fellowship for a thesis on the “ Rela- 
tion of Economics to Ethics and Politics,” which, it is 
hoped, will be published in a short time. In 1900 he 
received an appointment as assistant-lecturer on edu- 
cation in the University College of North Wales, and in 
the same year Mr. Darroch was offered the post of Lec- 
turer on Educational Method and Psychology in the E.C. 
Training College, Edinburgh. During the winter 1902- 
1903, on the invitation of the Senatus of the Edinburgh 
University, he delivered a public course of four lectures 
on “ Herbart and the Herbartian Theory of Education.” 
These, with the addition of a concluding lecture, have 
recently been published, and have been most favourably 
received. In Mr. Darroch the prestige of the chair of 
Education, so long and so honourably filled by Professor 
S. S. Laurie, will be worthily maintained. 


ad 5 ad ad 


AT a very large and successful meeting held in Edin- 
burgh under the auspices of the Edinburgh Local 
Association of the Institute, Professor Laurie gave a most 
Ex-Professor ‘teresting address on this subject. The 
Laurie on the S¥pplementary courses recently instituted 
Code of 1903 under Circular 374 came in for a great 
and Freedom share of his criticism. “On the whole,” 
ao Education. »,, said, “it appeared to him that if the 
general policy of the Code were carried out in the spirit 
of its framers—(a) the higher instruction in rural schools 
in Scotland would be at an end, and the school time occu- 
pied with work which anticipated the industrial occupa- 
tions of life, but, in the opinion of the highest educational 
authorities, did not prepare for them ; (>) that the bridge 
over which for generations many a poor country boy in 
Scotland had passed to professions which he had adorned 
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would be broken down ; (c) that a cast-iron system would 
be imposed on every school, and all freedom in education 
would be at an end; (d) that the imposition of subjects 
and time-tables would be closely followed by interference 
with methods, and no man or woman, save those who 
were prepared to sacrifice their individuality, would 
willingly enter the educational service of the country ; 
(e) that the education of Scotland would be depressed ; 
(7) that Clause 67 of the Act of Parliament would be 
ignored by the Education Department, which was bound 
to obey it; and that what was virtually a new Act, revo- 
lutionising the educational customs of Scotland, would 
be passed by the mere minute of a department.” 


eH & ad 


N the course of his address, Professor Laurie said that 
Scotland was ready for an Education County Coun- 
cil. He preferred an ad hoe body, because education 
would be more living if its administra- 
The proposed tors directly derived their power from the 
— _— people, and many good men would willingly 
* undertake the work of education who had 
not time or inclination for roads and sanitation. The 
County Council would, of course, be represented, and the 
head teachers of the county would be represented. The 
Central Authority he would have to be situated in Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow, and composed somewhat as follows :— 
A deputy-chairman and two commissioners appointed by 
the Crown, a commissioner selected from names sent up 
by the whole body of teachers, a commissioner appointed 
by the universities jointly, a commissioner nominated 
by the County Authorities, and the senior Inspector of 
Schools (without a vote). The representative members 
should hold office for five years only. This body should 
sit weekly to consider and decide all questions, like a 
body of bank directors, and be open to all representa- 
tions. With such an organisation, the teacher’s position 
and freedom would be respected, and he would be suf- 
ficiently protected, especially if all appointments and 
dismissals had to be approved by the County Authority. 
Each county might have its own code, but the Central 
Authority would, of course, lay down certain regulations 
to be observed by all schools on the subject of accommo- 
dation, sanitation, qualification of teachers, staff, and the 
essential subjects of instruction, confining itself to these 
things, and stopping the grant if they were neglected. 
The inspectors, whether national or county, would limit 
themselves to sympathetic co-operation with the teacher 
and to the making of suggestions, 
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= HENRY CRAIK, Secretary of the Scotch Edu- 

cation Department, replied at Ayr to the criticisms 
which have recently been made against the introduction 
of supplementary courses. He explained 
that in Circular 374 the Department had 
simply continued the policy persistently 
followed by the Department for the last twenty years. 
This was a policy of lessening restrictions, of making 
education more definitely practical, of interesting the 
pupils more distinctly in their work, of considering the 
separate needs of schools and of localities, and of allow- 
ing them to initiate their own course and devise their 
own curriculum. The Act of 1901, which raised the 
school age to 14, laid upon school managers further re- 
sponsibility and further labour. It increased the burden 
of the educational duties to be performed ; but, after all, 
the chief contributor was the child. They took from 
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him two or three years more of his life in school—very 
important years—and they did it because they believed 
they could make a better use of them than the child 
would make of them himself. In answer to Professor 
Laurie’s criticisms quoted above, he pointed out that the 
subject in the forefront of the supplementary courses 
was the study and use of our own language, composition, 
not in the sense of grammatical niceties and of mere ver- 
bal quibbles, but that power of using the great instru- 
ment of our language which brought men closer together 
than anything else in brotherhood—using it for clear, 
intelligent, and intelligible expression of their thoughts, 
whether in writing or in speech. It was quite true that 
the Department had indicated some of the general sub- 


jects that were to be the basis of the supplementary course. 


It urged that there should be some attention given to 
making the work have a practical bearing upon the life 
of the scholars, but he did not consider that specialising 
in a bad sense. s s ” 
IR HENRY CRAIK admitted that the supple- 
mentary courses undoubtedly laid on the teachers 
a very heavy burden. He had never, in speaking to 
Scottish teachers in the past, concealed 
Teachers and from them his belief that in the move- 
Pin mee ment forward of education, in the re- 
moving of restrictions, in the greater 
freedom of initiative given to schools, there would be 
laid upon teachers a greater responsibility ; that it would 
not be all simple and smooth sailing, the taking away of 
restrictions and the easing of their position, but that 
they would have to rise to new responsibilities. From 
the highest to the lowest in the teaching profession, 
from the teacher in the elementary school to the pro- 
fessors in the universities, all over Scotland and 
England there was one principle that they had 
advocated more strongly than any others—that they 
must not be judged merely by the outside critic ; that 
they must have the privilege of pronouncing upon the 
advance of their own schools ; that the products of their 
own work must, to some extent, and to a large extent, 
be submitted to their own judgment. He appealed 
first and chiefly to the parents of Scotland to see that 
there was no delay or hesitation in carrying out what 
was considered to be good for their children, and for a 
future generation, and that questions of expense, of 
personal trouble, should not be allowed to stand in the 
way. He asked the teachers to rise to the height of 
the new responsibilities, to know that they would have 
their reward for extra trouble and for that extra re- 
sponsibility in the gratitude of their countrymen, and in 
the better equipment of a future generation. He asked 
the School Boards to be generous, to back the Depart- 
ment up in trying to keep Scotland, not merely on the 
level of the past, but in the forefront of educational 


reform. s x s 


HE distribution of the General Aid Grant, as it is 
called, being an addition to the grant for educa- 

tion in Scotland, made in view ef the increase in the 
imperial subsidy, under the English Educa- 
tion Act of last session, is provided for by 
a minute dated May 28. It is, in point 
of fact, we believe, something more than that; for it 
includes a sum due on promise given by the Treasury 
two or three years ago with reference to the 12s. 6d. 
grant—a sum which represents about £20,000 in the 
full grant for the year, and therefore £10,000 in the 


Equivalent 
Grant. 


half-allowance for the current year. The total amount 
of the new grant is £212,000, but as the co-relation 
between this payment and the payment to the English 
Education Department is being kept strictly in view, 
the amount appearing on the estimates is only £106,000. 
For the six months preceding the 3lst March 1904 the 
following payments are to be made, namely :— 

(a) To each school having an average attendance of 
sixty or under, on the staff of which, in addition to the 
principal (certificated) teacher, at least one other teacher 
having the qualifications prescribed by Article 79 of 
the Code (or any higher qualification) shall have been 
employed for not less than three months preceding the 
3lst December 1903, a sum of £40. 

(6) To each school with an average attendance of 100 
or under, in which, in addition to the principal (certifi- 
cated) teacher, at least two other teachers with the 
qualifications described above shall have been so em- 
ployed, a sum of £30. 

(c) To each school with an average attendance of 150 
or under, under the same conditions as above, a sum of 
£20. 

The foregoing payments are to be increased by the 
sum of £10 in each case in which the minimum staff 
stipulated for, as above, comprises at least one certificated 
teacher, or, in the case of schools with an average at- 
tendance of over 100, two certificated teachers. Again, 
a capitation grant in proportion to the average attend- 
ance of each school is to be given to all the schools in 
Scotland ; and as £60,000 is equal to about 2s. a head, 
it is expected that this will be the amount available. 
This, so far as the small schools are concerned, is a 


decidedly good step in advance. 
se ad 


AS was expected, the elections have shown some 
decided changes in the formation of the General 
Committee. Among those whose rejection is much to 
be deplored are, the Vice-President of the 

Pe mand Institute, Mr. G. Fenton, and the ex- 
President, Mr. J. Dunlop of Borgue ; 

while Mr. D. Cowan, who has long sat as a member for 
the Clyde province, is this year defeated. Mr. G. Rae, 
the ex-President, was not a candidate this year, so 
that there are in all no fewer than fourteen changes, or 
nearly one-fourth of the Committee. In the Clyde 
province, two ladies, Miss Fish and Miss Hamilton, head 
the poll, while in the east Miss Smart also attains that 
position. In the south-east, for the third time in 
succession, Mr. R. G. Dickson is at the top. The new 
Vice-President is Mr. J. Beattie, M.A., Rector of Oban 
High School, who has beaten Mr. J. Ingram by 2,080 to 


955 votes. s rs 2s 


M ANY felt last year that Mr. Beattie should have 
been elected, but the younger members, with no 
reflections on Mr. Beattie’s abilities, elected to run a 
class-teacher candidate. Mr. Beattie has 

MP ac! Sener come rapidly to the front as one of the 
dent. rising young men of the profession. His 
scholarship is of the very highest order. 

He is a graduate of Aberdeen University. The Oban 
High School, under his charge, has taken its place 
as one of the most successful schools in Scotland. 
Twice have his pupil teachers taken the first place for 
Scotland in the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, and 
one of these, we understand, has been selected to attend 
the Training College at Rennes. Mr. Beattie is a 
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Fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. He 
is a fine linguist, and is the author of Notes on Germany, 


MR. JAS. BEATTIE, M.A., VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT, E.I.8. 


dealing particularly with German education. Mr. 
Beattie has been connected with the Institute since he 
went to Oban, and has served on nearly all the com- 
mittees of the Institute. As this is the age of young 
men, we expect Mr. Beattie will, at no distant date, be 
president of the Institute. Both Mr. Beattie and Mr. 
Wallace have been elected, so it will be a “red-letter day” 
for the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, whose claims, 
it may be parenthetically stated, have no more ardent 
defenders than these two. It is interesting to note that 
almost simultaneous with the result of the election was 
the issue of the minute (referred to above) giving to the 
smaller schools more adequate staff. Mr. Beattie at 
Glasgow Congress pleaded with great skill and earnest- 
ness for a fuller and fairer consideration of the difficul- 
ties experienced by the teachers of small schools. Mr. 
Beattie is to be congratulated on the realisation of both 
his desires, R. G. 
— +1 og Pets — 


IN MEMORIAM. 
T. G. ROOPER, M.A., H.M.1. 


‘* Ever the richest, tenderest glow 
Sets round the autumnal sun. 
But there sight fails; no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done.”-—KesLE. 


N Wednesday, May 20, the passing bell tolled the knell 
of a great educationist— Mr. Thomas Godolphin 
Rooper, H.M. Inspector for the Southampton district. 

His mortal remains found their last resting-place in South- 
ampton cemetery on the following Saturday. A large and 
representative body of people was present. The floral tokens 
of respect were numerous, and bore touching inscriptions, 
two of which seemed especially appropriate :—*Sunt lacrime 
rerum, et mentenmr mortalia tangunt” (There are tears for 
calamities, and the mind is touched by human ills) ; and 
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‘* His very memory is calm and bright, 
And our sad hearts doth cheer.” 


Mr. T. G. Rooper, the son of a Huntingdonshire clergy- 
man, was born on St. Stephen’s Day, 1848. His early 
education was received at Harrow, whence he proceeded to 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1867, graduating in Liter 
Humaniores in 1872. In 1877, after spending five years as 
a tutor to the present Duke of Bedford, he was appointed 
H.M. Inspector of schools. 

For a few years he helped Mr. Pennethorne in the New- 
castle district, and very soon gave evidence of exceptional 
ability and knowledge of educational questions. From 
Northumberland he was translated to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, to take charge of the very large and important 
district of Bradford. 

Here he laboured for the great part of his official life. 
By his marvellous tact, gentle persistency, and quiet dignity, 
he managed to hold his own with, and even to win the 
admiration of, the sturdy, independent, and forceful dwellers 
in and around Bronté land and the Pennine dales. He threw 
himself heart and soul into every movement for the advance- 
ment of education, and was soon looked up to as the leader 
of educational thought in his district. 

Taking the broadest view of the duties of his position, he 
spared neither money nor time in encouraging all workers 
in the educational field. 

He organised educational exhibitions ; offered prizes to 
teachers for originality in teaching methods, and brought 
the best men to lecture on educational subjects. 

Pupil teachers’ classes sprang up in various centres, and 
the untrained teacher was encouraged to attend a certificate 
class for which Mr. Rooper made himself financially re- 
sponsible. . 

He was especially sympathetic with those teachers who 
worked in the slums, and’ many a poor Bradford waif was, 
during the long vacation, by his kindly forethought, given 
a week’s holiday at his Harrogate residence. 

It was such work as this, continuing for many years, which 
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T. G. ROOPER, M.A., H.M.1. 


was instrumental in gaining for Bradford its high educational 
reputation. In 1895 he was transferred to Southampton, to 
the intense regret of all who knew him. 
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During the last seven years he has worked in South- 
ampton, where, amid his heavy official duties he has found 
time to promote a geographical society, and to interest him- 
self in the development of the Hartley University College. 

Mr. Rooper was an ideal — He fully believed in 
placing confidence in the teachers. In his relations with 
them he was ever sympathetic, suggestive, and inspiring. 
He was especially interested in manual training of all kinds, 
nature study, and geography. He has written a thought- 
ful and original essays upon various educational subjects. 
The best of these appear in the volume entitled Home and 
School Life. For many years he has been one of the chief 
supporters of the /’arents’ Review and the Parents’ Educa- 
tional Union. 

Mr. Rooper’s untimely death has left a vacancy in the 
educational world which will not be easily filled. 

In many respects he recalls Matthew Arnold. 

It is not too much to say that no inspector ever took so 
large a part in formulating and guiding the trend of educa- 
tional opinion. 

As a man, he worshipped the highest ideals. How great 
and inspiring was his everyday life, all privileged to work 
with him can testify. 

A few verses inscribed by him in the visitors’ book of an 
old-world inn, far away up one of the Yorkshire dales, 
portray his thoughtfulness and goodness. 

Crux mihi gratia et quies. 
High on the ridge of Great Whernside, 
Fretted and tineworn and lone, 
Reared by the monks in past ages 
Stands a rude cruciform stone. 
Many a wanderer has neared it, 
Many unheeding have gone ; 
Some have knelt, sadly remem!ering 
They bore a cross of their own. 
What was the mystical meaning 
Thus to a traveller given ? 
Beacon that mirked here his pathway 
Taught him his home was in heaven. 
(T. G. R., 10 vi. 95.) 
A noble life is ended, sacrificed prematurely for the public 
good. All of us who knew him personally appreciated his 
lovable disposition and unassuming character. We shall 
miss his cheerful and kindly sympathy, and the example of 
his devoted life. To-day our hearts are bowed with grief. 
** Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. 
‘* T hear it now, and o’er and o’er 
Eternal greetings to the dead ; 
And ‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 
* Adieu, Adieu,’ for evermore.” —TENNYSON. 


A meeting was held at the Hartley University College on 
Thursday, May 28, to consider the advisability of instituting 
some 1 eee memorial to the late Mr. T. G. Rooper, 
His Majesty’s ee of Schools for Southampton and 
district. It was called by Dr. Richardson, Principal of the 
Hartley University College, at the suggestion of Mr. E. A. 
Wells of Highfield School. 

Dr. Richardson occupied the chair, and in his opening 
remarks said that the meeting had been called to consider 
whether and in what way the memory of the late Mr. 
Rooper could be perpetuated in the district where so much 
of his life’s work had been done. He spoke in the warmest 
terms of the value of Mr. Rooper’s achievements and in- 
fluence, and voiced the general grief at his comparatively 
— death. 

r. Wells followed with an appreciation of Mr. Rooper, 
and suggested that the memorial should take the form of a 
scholarship, tenable at a place of higher education. The 
meeting as a whole expressed approval of this suggestion, 
but there was some divergence of opinion as to the subjects 
for which the scholarship should be offered, and the class of 
candidates to whom it should be open. Details were left for 
further consideration. 
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A committee was then appointed to organise the scheme, 
It was proposed that it should consist of (1) all those present 
at the meeting ; (2) all who had been invited to attend, but 
had been unable to do so ; (3) other representative educa- 
tionists in Southampton and elsewhere, if they would con- 
sent to stand. Dr. Richardson was elected chairman of 
committee, Mr. A. Key treasurer, and Professors Hearnshaw 
and Hudson general secretaries. Various local secretaries 
were also nominated—namely, Mr. Hollis for Southampton, 
Mr. Evans of Lyndhurst for the New Forest, Mr. Cook of 
Bitterne for South Stoneham, and Messrs. Furmage, Millett, 
and Marden for the Isle of Wight. 

The general secretaries were requested to draw up @ 
circular letter embodying the main suggestions of the 
meeting, so that information concerning the scheme might 
be spread as widely as possible. 

Before the meeting dispersed, discussions took place con- 
cerning the desirability of placing a memorial brass plate in 
the Hartley University College, and of procuring — ofa 
portrait of Mr. Rooper, so that his likeness might be hung 
up in the various schools within the district in which he was 
inspector. 


CERTIFICATE ExaMINATION, 1905.— With commendable prompti- 
tude the Board of Education has issued the syllabus for this 
examination. The rule which states that the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates will be arranged in three classes is qualified 
by a note to the effect that ‘‘ this regulation will be further con- 
sidered, and may possibly be modified in the direction of making 
the Certificate Examination a qualifying examination with no 
division into classes. The Board of Education have not yet 
decided the question.” 

The proposal to abolish the division into classes opens up a 
very wide and important question. It is sometimes urged that 
a candidate falls into the second or third class whose general 
abilities qualify him for a place in the first, and as there is no 
re-examination, this may seem hard. But, on the other hand, 
the Certificate Examination is generally held to be a very fair 
one, and there is not much chance about the result ; and, again, 
it is always open to a teacher who is dissatisfied with his certifi- 
cate to acquire additional qualifications in the form of Science 
and Art Certificates or of a University Degree. The objection 
to ‘‘class distinctions” is directed not against classes which result 
from merit, but against those which are due to birth and wealth. 
This may be one of the signs which point to the lowering of the 
status of the elementary teacher; for with very low require- 
ments for the certificate, and no opportunity to gain distinction 
even in that, the remarks which are even now made by the 
‘*superior person” about the elementary teacher will be more 
difficult to controvert. We quite recognise the fact that the 
great liberty allowed the Training Colleges in the direction of 
granting certificates to their own students makes the matter of 
anything like a uniform standard for the Teacher's Certificate 
very difficult of attainment. 

The syllabus itself remains practically unchanged. In English 
Language and Literature, Shakespeare’s Richard the Second and 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents are set for detailed 
study in place of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth, which is set for 
1904, while Xsmond takes the place of the 7'our in the Hebrides. 
This change still further reduces the Certificate Course to a mere 
repetition of the work done by pupil teachers, and has a narrow- 
ing effect which is much to be regretted. 


Tue “ CrassicaL Review.”—Although Greek and Latin are 
dead languages, it cannot be said that they offer no opportunities 
for original study. Many of our readers who are interested in 
classical studies may be pleased to know of the existence of the 
Classical Review, published by Mr. David Nutt. Some idea of 
its scope and character may be gathered from the contents of 
the last completed volume. The Classical Review for 1902 con- 
tained upwards of a hundred special coritributions, and more 
than seventy reviews and book notices dealing with every branch 
of classical studies. Among the subjects represented, besides 
the staple one of the interpretation and criticism of Greek and 
Latin literature, were Greek and Roman history and philosophy, 
ancient art and archeology, ancient music, grammar and ety- 
mology, palwography, including papyrography, epigraphy, and 
the history of classical scholarship. The history of myth and cult 
has received special attention, and the term “classical” has been 
interpreted in the widest sense. No hard and fast line has been 
drawn between the pre-Christian culture of classical antiquity 
and that which resulted from, and was modified by, Christianity. 
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OUR MODEL INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


XVI. 


Ee morning is fine and springlike. Instead of making 

the turn towards town, as usual, and going with the 
multitude, where all things betoken hurry and bustle and 
care, a turn is made the other way, and one sets out towards 
the sun. Let the town take care of itself for a morning. 
We want to see the little folk in the suburb, and compare 
their training with that of the children in crowded places. 
Tis not far, and soon one is near the rendezvous. Were it 
not for the fact that the school’s whereabouts are perfectly 
well known to the writer, he might have to make inquiries 
for it; for although the bell has only just sounded its last 
ding-dong, not a child is to be seen in the streets. The 
punctuality is remarkable. If this desirable object is at- 
tained by the early closing of the registers, it is a pity that 
this is not more generally done. It is an instance, lousioes 
of “what you want from a child you can get, so long as what 
you want is reasonable and you know how to get it.” 

The school is very full, and many seek admission only to 
wait till there be a vacancy to fill up. So full is it that the 
hall has to be used for two classes, and as desks are neces- 
sary for these, little space is left for recreative work, so 
beneficial for infant children. The best of a bad job is 
made. Desks are arranged so that about one-half the hall is 
available for drill, games, and similar exercises. 

It is hymn-singing morning, and the mistress is at the 
desk leading the three upper classes in this work. In the 
fresh, clear air the children, accompanied by a good piano 
well played, keep perfect time, and seem thoroughly to 
enjoy the lesson. In two of the classrooms similar work is 
afoot, and in between the notes of those in the hall distant 
voices float into the range of hearing. These, too, are in 
tune, and one attributes this to the system of frequently 
taking singing exercises between the lessons. At the same 
time, it must be mentioned that the staff is musical, and to 
such teachers notes out of tune would be offensive and dis- 
agreeable. Then, again, one is struck by the methodical 
way in which the teaching of music is carried out. Voice 
exercises play an important part in this; and correct sing- 
ing is expected at all times, whether it be in games or in 
proper singing lessons. The children evidently belong to a 
singing people. Their very step during marching shows 
that they not only know what is meant by time, but by 
rhythm and accent too. Every footfall is heard together, and 
the carriage of the children is exceedingly smart. The motion 
is free and graceful, and the boys do not seem to be a whit 
behind the girls in this a A great deal of this excellence 
must be put down to the frequency of the changes of lessons 
during which classes change from hall to classroom, and vice 
versd, each time with care and precision. The games, too, 
help considerably in the natural freedom of motion. Several 
were shown on the morning of the visit. “Birdies in the 
Greenwood” was a beautiful specimen of a game for little 
children. It is adapted by the teacher from several sources, 
a song from one book, an action from another, and so on— 
the whole forming an entirely suitable exercise for recrea- 








tive and instructive purposes. Several children were selected 
as trees and flowers. ‘hese arranged themselves in groups, 
and imagined that they were a forest, a hedgerow, or other 
re which birds would frequent. Other children were 

irds. They flapped their arms for wings, hopped about in 
and among the trees and flowers, and finally settled into 
places where they could build. When they were together 
they sang. In between the singing were heard the voice of 
the cuckoo and the voice of the dove, and altogether the fun 
and imagination were complete. A game of this kind is 
very real to these children. They live near the country, 
and near the school are hedgerows, brooks, and pretty lanes 
innumerable. Along these they often wander, and the games 
they play in school remind them of the birds they really see 
and hear. 


Elementary Work. 


The methods of dealing with the elementary work are 
quite up-to-date. It will be noticed that in the time-table 
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no mention is made of arithmetic. The “science of num- 
bers” is constantly called “number,” and rightly so, for in 
every class it is numbers that are dealt with. The babies 
learn the pictures that represent one to six (inclusive), and 
they work with them in every conceivable way. Two and 
three added together are two and two and one, or three and 
two. Decomposition of numbers is thus early taught, and as 
this system is carried on right up the school, the older chil- 
dren have little difficulty with their work. A considerable 
amount of mental work is necessary in this method of teach- 
ing, and special pains must be taken with the very young 
children ; but the almost complete accuracy of the work later 
on repays the care taken. The children in the two upper 
classes acquitted themselves very creditably indeed when 
some really difficult tests were set to them. Indeed, if they 
had not been able to solve the riddles (for riddles or puzzles 
they really were), one could not help being struck by the 
“attack” they made on them. Tables are learned, and this 
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very desirable accomplishment must be beneficial to the 
children in after years. 

The writing is done for the most part on paper. The 
early lessons—those in the baby-room—are done in sand. 
The gradation of the lessons is marked by exceeding great 
judgment. The babies make “small letters in lines drawn 
by themselves.” No letters with tops or tails bother their 
tiny fingers. Class V. learn a pencil and position drill, and 
copy small-hand letters from the blackboard and transcribe 
easy words. Classes III. and IV. keep up the pencil and 
position drill they learned when in the class below, and 
write any or all of the small Jetters from dictation. They 
also copy words of three letters from the blackboard. Easy 
capitals, too, are expected from them. These they copy from 
the blackboard. Classes I. and II. write all the small and 
capital letters from dictation. They also transcribe words 
from the blackboard and the reading sheets. In addition, 
they iearn to write their own names and the name of the 
school. The style of writing adopted is clear and round and 
bold. It is easy to examine, and pleasing to look at. 


tised. They read at sight pieces on the blackboard contain- 
ing words of regular spelling and sound. Classes I. and II. 
use “Palmerston” Readers [. and II. In connection with 
the reading lessons a great deal of practice is obtained in 
the word-building lessons, and at these times the children 
do as much as possible for themselves. 


The Value of Doing. 


Much importance is attached to the training of the eye 
through the hand, and whenever possible the children per- 
form during the teaching they receive. A glance at the 
schemes for drawing, kindergarten, and object teaching will 
show how this is carried out. The drawing is in every sense 
free, and is taught entirely apart from kindergarten. An 
excellent idea is carried throughout the drawing course, 
which makes the lessons resolve themselves into model 
drawing lessons. From the babies upwards models are 
used, and whenever possible the models are brought by the 
children. This gives interest to the lessons both as far_as 





Fig. 2.—B.LackBoarpD ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Reading is taught on the phonic method, and a great deal 
of blackboard work is done. In the lower classes reading 
from sheets is extensively practised. The gradation of the 
lessons again shows the care that is taken in the teaching. 
The babies learn the sounds of vowels and consonants : 
they form syllables commencing with a consonant, and in 
addition to knowing the words on the earlier reading sheets 
(the Regina), they read at sight easy words on the black- 
board. An example of this latter exercise was shown on the 
morning of the visit, and to those who have not employed 
the phonic method advice is hereby given to try it. The 
way in which the children built up words from dictation by 
means of sheets hung on nails in front of the class was quite 
a revelation. It takes time and an unwearying teacher to 
do all this in the baby-room, but the advantage to the achool 
is immense. Class V. learns easy words and short sentences 
from blackboard teaching, and in addition read through the 
“Palmerston” Primer I., and as much as possible of Primer 
II. Classes III. and IV. complete both these primers, and 
use the first as a kind of “back work.” They thus keep up 
their knowledge of what syllables they have hitherto prac- 


the children themselves are concerned and the homes from 
which they come. The writer brought away some copies 
showing a lemon, a carrot, a potato, and a daffodil as 
examples of what the children in the first class are doing. 
These were taken down from the wall on the morning of the 
visit, together with other drawings from copies; and it is 
worthy of notice that in each case the drawings selected were 
the work of different children. To keep the chiidren true as 
to form and proportion, drawings must be done from black- 
board copies, and this feature is not neglected. Here, again, 
care and thoughtfulness are shown from the fact that such 
drawings are afterwards drawn from memory. Brush draw- 
ing is confined to the children of Class I., and some very 
pleasing work is shown. (Fig. 1.) The cupboard in the 
classroom where the first class is taught contains some 
excellent examples of clay modelling. Besides working from 
models, the children are sometimes allowed to model at will. 
These times are not thrown away, for it is under these con- 
ditions that the children show what power they have of 
observing accurately. ‘ 
The following are two useful and interesting schemes :— 
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Drawine ScHEME. 

Classes I. and II.—Free drawing of simple objects, based on 
ellipse and on upright and horizontal lines. Lines and curve in 
combination forming easy designs. 

Classes III. and IV.—Free drawing and simple objects 
commencing with elliptical shape. 

Class V.—Free drawing of easy and familiar objects in out- 
line, straight lines, and curves. Easy gradations. 

Babies.—Free drawing in sand. Easy outline of object— 
the object to be used as model as far as possible. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHEME. 

Classes I. and II,—Brushwork, paper-folding, clay- 
modelling, games, and conversational lessons. 

Classes III. and I1V.—Mat-weaving, paper-folding, em- 
broidery, games, and conversational lessons. 

Class V.—Gifts III. and IV., stick-laying, paper-folding, 
ball-making, conversational lessons, games, and stories. 

Babies.—Gifts I. and II., colour-sorting, fraying, thread- 
ing, games, and stories. 


Object Teaching. 


Standing in a corner of the hall is a large and well- 
filled museum. It contains only such things as are use- 
ful. There are specimens of pressed leaves, birds’ nests 
and eggs, and models of animals for the nature lessons. 
There are, too, specimens of garden tools in miniature 
and a doll’s house fitted as completely as any well- 
appointed modern dwelling-house. What the museum 
may not be able to supply, the chalk of the teacher does. 
(Fig. 2.) The blackboards are replete with line draw- 
ings. These, however, are not contined to object lessons ; 
but as we are now dealing with this me subject, 
we refrain from mentioning the other drawings till later. 


Ossect Lesson SCHEME. 


Classes I. and IT.—Butterfly, bird, swallow, beaks of birds, 
legs and feet of birds, the seasons, leaves and buds, a plant, the 
primrose, spiders, the honey-bee, the goldfish, the herring, the 
squirrel, learning to tell the time, a clock. 

Classes III., IV., and V.—The horse, the dog, plants, the 
oak tree, the duck, fowls (comparisons and contrasts), eggs, the 
snail, house-building, the carpenter. 

Babies.—The dog, the cat, the horse, the cow, the sheep, the 
hen and her chicks, dolly, the doll’s house, making dolly’s bed, 
setting dolly’s table for tea. 


In Lighter Vein. 


And now we come to what is to most teachers the inter- 
Every teacher on 


esting part of the infant children’s work. 
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brought largely into use, for the purpose of making the 
teaching cheerful and attractive. To keep the stories in 
mind, illustrations are drawn and kept for a considerable 





Fic. 3.—Nursery RHYME, 


time on the wall blackboards. “ Baa, baa, black sheep” in 
the baby room, and “the three bears” in the first class class- 
room are examples of what is done in this respect. (Figs. 
3 and 4.) Messrs. Arnold and Son’s (Leeds) books are 
largely used both for the stories and the illustrations. The 
children learn the rhymes, sing them, and use them for 
repetition. This latter exercise of the babies is delightful. 
Not only is the way of teaching to be admired, but the 
moe ag of teacher with child is very noticeable. Many 
things are done for the children to make them thoroughly 
at home in school. There is a “highest attendance banner” 
to be won each week by the best class for regularity. If a 
class can win the banner for four weeks in succession, the mis- 





the staff—there are no pupil teachers—is a thoroughly cap- 
able mistress ; and if one thing more than another has been 
acquired from experience, it is that of being able to make 
instruction pleasant and attractive. The children are spoken 
to in an exceedingly happy manner. The pitch, tone, and 
modulation of the teacher’s voice is helpful to the children, 
and cannot be very tiring to the teachers. Brightness char- 
acterises everything. Nursery rhymes and fairy stories are 


Fic. 4.—Farry Story. 











tress invites all the regular children of that class to tea. 
The babies have received one invitation ; but as the conditions 
are rather hard, it is not often that a tea has to be provided. 
Several times a class has been “highest” for three weeks in 
succession, but just as they were about to complete the 
fourth, lo, another class came to the front and spoiled their 
chance. 
The time table, with notes, is appended :— 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal, 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 





G.M.V.—See Castle’s Practical Mathematics for Beginners, 
p. 191, Ex. 3. 


Quo Modo.—See the Key issued by the same publishers. 
Duty.—The proof is given in any standard work on algebra. 
Arum.—Show that the work done against gravity in digging 


out a canal of rectangular section, and piling up the stuff into 
two equal embankments of triangular section, the breadths of 


whose are together —— to that of the canal, is the same 
as if all the stuff were rai through a height equal to § of the 
depth excavated. (B.A., 1897, Dynamics.) 


The work done will be equal to the weight of the stuff 
excavated, multiplied by the distance through which its 
centre of gravity is raised. Thus, if we find the distance 
between the level of the centres of gravity of the embank- 
ments and the original centre of gravity of the stuff before 
excavation, this distance will be equal to the required height. 

Let a = breadth of excavation. 

b = depth of excavation. 
Then, before excavation, the centre of gravity of the stuff 


was at a distance . below the surface of the ground. 


Each embankment has a triangular section, the base being 
equal to > Then, since the combined sectional areas of the 


embankments must be equal to the sectional area of the 
excavation, and the area of a triangle is equal to its base 
multiplied by half its vertical height, we must have, if A is 
the vertical height of each embankment, 
ab = 2%, *, = 2b. 
2 2 

Thus the vertex of each embankment will be at a distance 
2b above the level of the ground. But the centre of gravity 


of each triangle will be at a distance a = > above the base, 


and therefore above the level of the ground. Thus the 
centre of gravity of the stuff is raised through a distance 
b . 2b_ 7b 


." - Ce, 


Olympus.—In the centre of a room 21 feet square there is a 
square Turkey carpet ; the rest of the floor is covered with oil- 
cloth. The carpet and oilcloth cost respectively 16s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per square yard, and the whole cost of carpet and oil- 
cloth is £35, 4s. 6d. Find the width of the oilcloth border. 

(Pendlebury’s Arithmetic.) 


If carpet and oilcloth had each cost 8s. 6d. per sq. yard, 
the Mere yo would have been 7 x 7 x 8°5 shillings—that 
is, £20, 16s. 6d. Hence the extra cost for the square of 
carpet is £35, 4s. 6d. — £20, 16s. 6d.—that is, £14, 8s., or 
288 shillings. But the extra cost per square yard is eight 
shillings. Hence the carpet contains (288 + 8) square yards 
—that is, 36 square yards. The width of the oilcloth 
border is therefore half a yard. 


Aurora.—Solve the o— 
24+ 2y=81 | 
y + 2x = 270f ° 
From the first of the given equations we have 
Qy = 81 — 2”. 
*, 4y? = 812 -— 16227 + a4. 
But from the second of the given equations we have 
4y? = 1080 - 8x. 
a* — 1622" + 81° = 1080 —- 82. 
“. x — 16227 + 8x + 5481 = 0. 
*, (a -— 7) (a? + 7a? -— 1132 - 783) = 0. 
Hence one pair of values which satisfy the given equations is 
z= is 
y = 16. 

Three other values for x may be obtained by solving the 
cubic 2° + 72 — 113” - 783 = 0, by the methods described 
in any work on the Theory of Equations. The correspond- 
ing values of y hems | then be obtained from either of the 
given aan hus, by Horner’s method, we find 
x = 10°61... , and the corresponding value of y is — 15°77 
The other two pairs of values are imaginaries. 


Matric.—A train whistles on entering and leaving a tunnel 
44 yards long. An engine-driver on a train, travelling at 30 
miles an hour in the opposite direction, hears the whistles at an 
interval of two seconds. Assuming that sound travels 1100 feet 
per second, what is the speed of the first train? 

30 x 1760 x 3 
30 miles an hour = SO x 60 feet per second 
= 44 feet per second. 

Hence the first whistle | has to travel (3 x 44 + 2 x 44) feet 
further than the second. The extra time taken will there- 
3 x 44+2 x 44 

fore be 1100 
Hence the real interval between the whistles was 2} seconds. 
Now in this time the first train has travelled 3 x 44 feet. 


seconds—that is, 4 of a second. 


Hence its speed is : a feet per second—that is, 
3 x 44x «x - 760 miles an hour, 


or, 40}¢ miles an hour. 





Chaos.—Show, without extracting roots, that 
4/(20 - 14,/2) + 4/(20 + 14,/2) = 4. 
Let 4/(20 — 14,/2) + 4/(20 + 14,/2) = 2. 
On cahing both sides, we have— 
20 - 14,/2 + 3 (20 — 14,/2) (20 + 14/2) 
{2/(20 — 14,/2) + 4/(20 + 14,/2)} + 20 + 14,/2 = 2”. 
. 40 + 32/400 - 392. x2 = 2°. 
.. 8 -— 6x -—- 40=0. 
2. (aw — 4) (a? + 4e + :10) = 0. 
The last equation is satisfied by the value x = 4. 
~ 4/(20 -— 14,/2) + 4/(20 + 14,/2) has 4 for one of its 
values. 
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Ralpho.—A quadrilateral ABCD has the sides AB and DC 
parallel. P and Q are the middle points of ABand CD. Prove 
that PQ, AC, and BD are concurrent. 


D < C 
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Join PQ, AC, and let E be their point of intersection. 
Join ED and EB. It is required to prove that DE, EB are 
in the same straight line. 

Join QA, QB. 

The triangle APQ is equal to the triangle BPQ, because 
these triangles are on equal bases and between the same 
parallels. 

Similarly the triangle DQA is equal to the triangle COB. 
Therefore the quadrilateral APQD is equal to the quadri- 
lateral BPQC. 

Again, the triangle AEP is equal to the triangle BEP, 
and the triangle DEQ to the triangle CEQ. Therefore the 
triangle DEA is equal to the triangle CEB. To each of 
these add the triangle AEB. Then the triangle ACB is 
equal to the figure ADEB. 

Now, if the straight line joining DB does not pass through 
E, let it take some other position, as DFB. Then the 
triangle ADFB is equal to the triangle ACB. Therefore 
the triangle ADFB is equal to the figure ADEB, which is 
impossible. Therefore the straight line joining DB must 
pass through E. 


J. Dier.—The angle of elevation of a balloon from a station 
due south of it is 60°, and from another station due west of the 
former and distant a mile from it is 45°. Find the height of the 
balloon. 


A 


wrea ay 
eee 


B a 


Let A be the station due south of the balloon and B the 
other station. Let P be the position of the balloon, and let 
p be the plan of P—that is, let p be the point in the hori- 
zontal plane vertically below the balloon. 

Suppose the vertical triangle PpA turned about its side 
pA until it lies in the horizontal plane as P\pA. Similarly, 
suppose the vertical triangle PpB turned about its side pB 
until it lies in the horizontal plane as P,pB. Then 





P, p _ P\p 

= = ,/3. J = Ms 
oA tan 60° =, pA 3" 

But, by the data of question, the angle pAB is a right 
angle. 


*. (pBY = (pA? + AB* = Cie? +1. 


But pB = P,p because the angle PpB is a right angle, and 
the angle P,pB = 45°. Also, P,p is the eneey oo Pp, cath 
of these being the vertical height of the balloon. 
nee 
». (Ppp = PY +1. 2. UP\pP =3. 
. Pp=54 6 


ea 


. (Pp? = § = 4. 
The height of the balloon is therefore v6 miles. 


Bike.—The solution to this problem given in the issue 
Practical Teacher for February is — only the eae dy but 
also the most direct. Candidates were not asked to solve the 
problem either by the principle of work or by the principle of 
virtual velocities. : 








A. Gilroy.—Prove that the ratio of the area of the circum- ' ad 
scribed circle of a triangle ABC to the sum of the areas of the inte 
inscribed and escribed circles is pry 


1: 8(1 — cos A. cos B. cos C). 

Denoting the radius of the circumscribed circle by R, that i 
of the inscribed circle by r, and the radii of the escribed 

circles by ra, Ts, %-» We have the following well-known rela- 

tions between the radii of these circles and the sides and 

angles of the given triangle :— 


Cr =(s-<) tan © 


B 
rT, = 8 tan go» %=8 tan 59 %=8 tan 9? 


where s is the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 
b c 
Also, 2R= .*%. = ~~ a 
= sin A sinB sinC 
a+b+e Eu at+b-c 
sin A+sin B+sinC sin A + sin B - sinC 
But (A + B + C) being equal to 180°, we have— 
B 


cos 


Hence 2R = 


sin A + sin B + sin C = 4 cos cos —, 


bo! D> bo! 
tol b? bo 
wi Q wi® 


and sin A + sin B - sin C = 4 sin — sin — cos 


Also a + b+ ¢ = 2s, anda + b —- ¢ = As —- c). 
. R= ~ 


108 4 cos B cos © 
sik es ota 2 


B C 
= COS =. 


S<-€¢ 


a a Cc 
sin > 
2 


Hence r, = 4R sin 
r, = 4R sin 


r, = 4R sin 


Bm wo © wi ts wo! > 


r = 4R sin — sin sin = 


) 
Cc 


‘ 
9 


-2B ..2C 
. sin’ S . sin?) 


9 


ip tO 
t 


» 
lr? + tt re + 
l6rR? 


+ sin® ; cos? 


B 
a co 


‘ 
ae A 2C 2A 
= (sin? . 
= (sin? $ co g O'S * 5 


| ee - pee 
5 COS 5 cos 3 + sin 3 


Substituting in the right-hand side of the last equation 


1- - A for sin® 3 1+ = A for cos* . » ete., 


+ sin? 


(rq? + 72 + 72 + 7°) 
l6xR* 
(1 — cos A) (1 + cos B) (1 + cos C) , (1 + cos A) (1 - cos B) (1 + cos C) 
8 
, a4 cos A) (1+ cos B) (1 - cos C) i a 
8 
i{1 - cos A + cos B + cos C - cos A cos B - cos A cos C + cos B cos C 
~ cos A cos B cos C 
+ 1+ cos A - cos B + cos C - cos A cos B + cos A cos C - cos B cos C 
— cos A cos B cos C 
+ 1+ cos A + cos B - cos C + cos A cos B — cos A cos C 
- cos A cos B cos C 
+ 1 - cos A - cos B - cos C + cos A cos B + cos A cos C 
— cos A cos B cos C} 
_ 4 - 4cos A cos Bcos © _ 1 — cos A cos B cos C 
SO SS 
. wre? + 1? + 72 + 7?) _ 


rR? 


we have 


8 
cos A)(1 — cos B)(1 — cos C) ) 
* —)) 


~- cos B cos C 


+ cos B cos C 


— 
~~ 


8(1 — cos A cos B cos C); 
that is, 
TR? : (wr? + rr,? + mr2 + mr) 2: 1: 8(1 — cos A cos B cos C). 


“5. =o 


Puzzled.—Prove that sin @ + sin 2@ + sin 30 
= 4 cos? cos @ sin 36 
2 2 
sin @ + sin 2¢ + sin 30 = sin 20 + (sin 30 + sin @) 
= 2 sin @ cos @ + 2 sin 26 cos 0. 
= 2 cos @ (sin 20 + sin @) 


. 30 
= 2 cos @ 2 sin > cos : 


= 4 cos : cos @ sin A 


Inquirer.—I should recommend Pitman’s Book-keeping Simpli- 
fied ; or Thornton’s Primer of Book-keeping, and the Examination 
Papers in Book-keeping, by the same author (Macmillan). 





A. E. Hall.—A hollow —— of radius r intersects another 
, 80 that the axes of the cylinders 
intersect at right angles. Find the area of the curved surface 


hollow cylinder of radius 


of the second cylinder enclosed by the first. 




















The figure shows the plan and elevation of the enclosed 
surface. Consider a strip of area of the surface taken 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder whose radius is R, such 
as is shown in plan as ab. Let 2y denote its length and x 
the distance of its plan from the plan of the centre of area. 
Then the area of the strip ab is given by 2y dx sec y, where 


y=sin-!* 
R 


Hence the area of the enclosed surface is given by the 


integral 
er 


| sec y y dx. 
0 


But 2? + y® = r*, and x = R sin y. 
y= Jr — R* sin? y, and dx = R cos 7. dy. 
Hence the required area is given by the integral 


sin -1 2 
Rj 
4 /r* — R* sin? y . R cos y dy 


cos ¥ 
fain~! .. 
= «| (r? — R? sin? +)tdy 
0 
sin ~! Me 
ay <2 1 
= 4R? ( a — sin’ + )Par. 
“~ 0 


This integral cannot be obtained in an exact form, but in 
any actual example the ratio r : R would be known numeri- 


cally, and the expression 


(fe 


by the binomial theorem, and each term integrated sepa- 


rately. 


Crocky.—Twelve cards, marked A, B, C, D, E, F, and a, b, ¢, 
d, e, f, are put ina bag. A man takes out two cards and puts 
them back ; again he takes out two cards and puts them back ; 
he then takes out two cards. In how many ways can he do this 
consistently with taking out a large and a small letter each 


time, and with taking out F, fat least once? 


For the first drawing a capital letter can be chosen in 6 
ways, and a small letter independently in 6 ways, so that 
there are 6 x 6 ways of choosing a capital and a small letter 
in the first drawing. For the second drawing there are also 
36 ways, and similarly for the third drawing there are 36 


ways of choosing a — and a small letter. 
having regard to the or« 


capital and a small letter together. 


he question, however, involves the further restriction 
that in each series of three drawings F, f must be taken at 
least once. Therefore all those ways of making the three 
drawings in which F, fis not taken at least once must be 


eliminated from the above 36° ways. 
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Now there are 35 ways of making the first drawing with- 
out taking the pair F,/. Similarly, there are 35 ways of 
making the second drawing, and 35 ways of making the 
third without taking the pair F, f. Thus there are 35° 
ways of making the series of three drawings so as not to 
take the pair F, f even once. 

Subtracting these 35° ways from the 36° ways, the answer 
is 36° — 35°, or 3781 ways of making the drawings in accord- 
ance with the given conditions. 


Duncan D. Hair.—It is required to run trains of 100 tons 
on a level electric railway, with stations half a mile apart, at 
an average speed of 12 miles per hour, including half a minute 
stop at each station. Prove that the electric locomotives must 
weigh at least an additional 8 tons, taking a coefficient of 
adhesion of one-sixth, and supposing the trains fitted with 
continuous brakes. 

Let S denote the space described in a time ¢ by a body 








2 
ed ed 4 
; — sin® y )? could be expanded 


er in which the pairs of letters are 
drawn, there are 36 x 36 x 36 ways of making the series of 
three drawings, subject on/y to the restriction of taking a 


moving with velocity V ; then the velocity of the body may 
be obtained from the relation S = Vé. 

The distance between two stations is half a mile, and 
the time taken without stoppages would be 150 seconds. 
As there is a stop of 30 seconds, the actual time is 150 — 30 
= 120 seconds, or an average velocity of 15 miles per hour. 

The train starts from rest at a station, reaches a maximum 
velocity, and is then brought to rest by the application of 
the brakes. Let y denote the time during which the brakes 
are acting, and x the weight (in tons) of the locomotive ; 
then as the coefficient of adhesion is one-sixth, the constant 
force acting is + This force, acting for a time (120 - y) 
seconds, generates a momentum m x v, where m is the 
total mass of train and locomotive, and v is the maximum 
velocity, and thus 

x _ (100 + x)v . 

; (120 - y)g = ; etek. eae 

As the average velocity is 15 miles per hour, the maximum 
may be taken to be 30 miles per hour, or 44 feet per second. 

It will be seen that Kq. (i) contains two unknown quan- 
tities, x and y; but as x is obviously small compared with 
100, we can write (i) in the form— 


100 x 44 
(120 = We =. = ’ 
or (120 - y)w = or (ii) 


The term y may be eliminated from (ii) by using the 


relation 
(190 — ya = 1100p. . wwf Ce Cif) 
Substituting in (ii), we obtain— 


os 
“y=T: 


Substitute this value of y in (i). 
. fron _. 33\,, — (100 + 2)44 
es (120 ri ye = ’ 


32 
447x _ (100 + x)44 
-—- a 
“. 4142 = 3300, 
orz = 3300 = 7°971 tons. 
414 


Hence the least weight of locomotive must be 8 tons. 


Lancs.—Find the numerical values of c and d so that 
x++cu®+d may be divisible by 2? - 3x +4 without a re- 
mainder. 

a? — 3a + 4)a# +cx® . + d(x? + 3x + (c + 5) 
a* — 323 + 42? 
3a5 + (c — 4)a? 
3a3 — 9x? + 122 


(c+ 5)a? - le +d 
(c + 5)a? — (3e + 15)a + (4c + 20) 


Hence 8c + 15 must=12. . .....e i) 
And 4c + GO mesteé@. «we tt et et 
From (i), 3ec= -3 «.c=-1 


Then from (ii), d = 4(-— 1) + 20 = - 4 + 20= 16. 
~eaz-l,d=lé6. 
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Civis.—A uniform rod of length / is freely jointed at one end. 
From the other end is suspended a particle equal in weight to 
the weight of the rod by means of a string also of length /. 
Find the periods of free vibration of the system for displace- 
ments in a plane. 
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Let O be the point of suspension of the rod, and AB a 
string of the same length /, carrying at its extremity B a 
particle equal to the weight of the rod. Let W denote the 
weight m the mass of the rod, T the tension in the 
string when the system is displaced through a small angle 
from its mean position, and let @ and @, denote the inclina- 
tions to the vertical of the rod and the string respectively. 





Taking moments about 0, we obtain - sin @ + T/ sin 0 
cos #, — Tl cos @ sin 0, = - gman Te hy ar eee 
C 


Vertical accelerations are of the second order of small 
oscillations, and are therefore neglected in (1). 
a a Ue se sss « 
Also, mgl si 27 
» mgl sin 0, + mf qa = 0. 


, : 

6 = Asi 4t+B /4e. 

1 sin \/ 7! + Beos i 
Put 6, = O when ¢ = 0. 

2. 6, = A sin »/ te i ae Pee ea 
Substituting in Eq. (2), we obtain from Eq. (1) 
mgl 
”» 


sin 0 + mgl sin 0 — mgl cos @ tan 0, + 4m? ld = 0, 


dé 
a6 
qa = 0. 


Assuming @ and @, to be small, then we obtain— 
de 94 39 7 
_ _s d, 
da +7? = 7 Asin, /4¢. 
Solving this equation— 


C. F. @= Basin nf 94 t + Coosn/® te, 
21 21 


P.1. @= * asin /41 
p?+%g9 é l 
27 
iets : 
=~ Asi g 
5 sin 4/ 
. ; 9; 6 7 
C.Le=B: 9440 99,, 2° aw g 
I Bain g/ 5 4¢+C co n/S 44S asing/ 20, 
Now put @ = O when ¢ = O, then c = O. 


-0=Bain, /99 +e Ace n/4e. 
21 ‘ i 


«2 =/ (sin @ + sin @,) 


, oy 13 
= (0 + 0,) = (Bain, /9 41 +> Asin / 40). 
Hence the periods involved are— 


‘ 2/ ‘ l 
Qe J 5 and 2r J. 


or jg sin @ — gcos @ tan 0, + 4 


Spero.—Show that 
sin x _w_ sinacot (x - a) _ 
sin (2 — a) sin (w — 6) sin (x —c) ~sin (a — b) sin (@ — c) 
t sin x 
sin (2 — a) sin (x — 5) sin (x — ¢c) 
+ B cot (x — b) + C cot (2 — c) where A, B, and C remain 
to be determined. 


A cot (x - a) 


, sin x A cos(x — a) sin (x — b)sin(a—c) 
** sin (2 —a) sin (a -—6)sin(a—c) sin (x — a) sin (x — b) sin (x —c) 
+, ete. 


.. sin « = A cos (x — a) sin (x — b) sin (x - ¢) 
+ B cos (x — 5) sin (x — c) sin (x - a) 
+ Ccos (x -—c)sin(w-a)(a@-6b). . . (I) 
Since the identity holds for all values of x, let x =a; 
sin a 

Gm Ae sin (a — 6) sin (a — c) 
the second and third terms of the right-hand side of equa- 
tion (1) each contain the factor sin (a — a) = 0. 


; for cos (a - a)=1, and 


Simi a _ sin } 
imilarly, B erry ech 
and C= ~ = . 
sin (c — a) sin (c — b) 


4 sin x -v sin a cot (x — a) 
** sin (v — a) sin (x — 6) sin(aw—c) ~sin (a —b) sin (a—c) 


Arum.—AB is a chord of a circle, C a given point on the cir- 
cumference. Show how to draw through C a chord to cut AB in 
P and the circumference in Q, so that the ratio CP to PQ may 
be the least possible. 


——n 
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\ 
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Take Q the middle point of the arc on the side of AB 
remote from C, join CQ, cutting AB in P. From C and 
Q draw CM, QN perpendiculars to AB. Then from the 
similar triangles CMP, QNP, 

CP: PQ :: CM: QN. 

Then since CM is constant, the ratio CP to PQ is least 
when QN has its greatest possible value. And QN is great- 
est when Q is the middle point of the arc on the side of AB 
remote from C. 








H, W.R.—If 9, ¢, Cg - « + C, are the coefficients in the expari- 
sion of (1 + 2)", where n is a positive integer, show that 


, _ })\e-1 
a aS nk th oS Pe ee Se oo 
2 3 n n 
A n-lIy 
GEES, SE 1) ce 
2 3 n 
_ n(n — 1) + n(n — 1)(m — 2) _ 6o @ terme 
3.3! 3.3! a s 
Then s,,,;=2+1 - (2+ + (n ra -)) -...to(n+1)terms. 


* 84+, — 8 =1- + . to (nm + 1) terms 





1 
=! n-a-ity= lt. 
n+l n+l 
. & - 6 =4; buts =1l. .. a =). 
Hence s, = s. + 4 = 1 + 4 + 4, and so on. 
soe leatat...¢i. 
n 


The following solutions can be obtained on application :— 
Civis, Bat, A.C.P., L.C.P., Carret, Rex, Cymro. 
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PRACTICAL TRIPS FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


N°? words of ours are needed to prove to the world 
A at large or to teachers themselves that a good 
holiday is absolutely necessary for teachers, if their 
arduous duties during the rest of the year are to be 
successfully and etticiently performed, School author 
ities recognise the fact by closing the schools for about 
a month in the summer, and the eagerness with which 
teachers leave the their 
the opportunity oceurs proves that they are keenly 


scene of labours as soon as 


alive to the necessity themselves. It has, however, 
heen our custom for many years to devote a section of 
the July number to advice on the question of how to 
spend the holid iy SO as to derive the greatest amount of 
benetit from it ’ 
her of facilities offered for enjoying a complete change. 


After all, chang 
the teacher should seek for. 


Every vear sees an increase in the num- 


is the most important condition that 
The teacher whose work 
lies in the crowded city finds this desired change in the 
natural beauties of the country, where he can sing :— 


** Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose narrow breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees.’ 


Some of us have worked in rural schools, and small 
vil aves are sucgestive of single-handed work with a 
few children in many standards, and country sights 


bring reminiscences of heavy work done in our gardens. 
‘** Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 
Holiday Courses, 
various there 
favour of the schoolmaster be 


Among the of securing change 


is much to be 


ways 
said in 
coming a pupil. and a vrand opportunity is offered by 
holi 


day at Oxford under some of the greatest of masters. 


the University Extension Society of spending a 


Here the newly-built brick Board School may be ex 
changed for “the studious cloister’s pale,” and 
‘* The high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light.” 
Others may like to vo further afield, and follow one or 
other of the Continental Holiday Courses of which we 
The change is there quite 
men, other manners, and not 


oo” 


give particulars on page 3.3. 
complete one finds other 
only new ideas but new ways of expressing them. 

For those whose idea is merely to secure a quiet rural 
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holiday, much has been done of late years by the railway 
companies in collecting and issuing particulars of farm 
houses and country residences in which visitors can find 
accommodation. Our experience leads us to advise all 
those who think of finding accommodation by that 
means to lose no time in writing, for the supply of 
suitable apartments does not seem equal to the demand, 
and it is extremely vexing to write to place after place, 
and be told that the accommodation has been secured 
by an earlier applicant. The enterprising South-Western 
Company has taken great trouble in preparing a reliable 
list, which we confidently recommend to our readers. 

Farmhouse apartments, however, are sought after 
largely by those who must be influenced in their choice 
by the fact that they “have given hostages to Fortune,” 
as Bacon SAYS, and must prov ide for the holidays of 
the little ones. Those who have no such ties seek their 
change abroad in ever-increasing numbers. We should 
recommend all such to spare themselves the worry of 
repeated bookings and disputes with railway officials, 
and to avail themselves of the splendid work that has 
been done by such a firm as 


Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. 

The first step is to decide on the route, and in this 
matter they will find great assistance in the little hand 
hooks which the firm will send them, giving outlines of 
all the that be taken. Full 
particulars of tours, either independent or conducted, 
are given for (@) Normandy and Brittany, a district we 
can strongly recommend to those about to spend their 
(4) the Rhine; (¢) Holland; (d) 
Belgium, to the picturesque towns of which one of our 
holiday articles is devoted ; (¢) Switzerland, including 
anid (f) select 
the Salzkammergut, the romantic 


most desirable tours can 


first holiday abroad ; 


specially conducted tours in the Alps ; 
conducted tours in 
district of the Austrian Alps, including the Rhine and 
Danube. This last district is not nearly so well known 
to English visitors as it should be, and Messrs. Cook 
credit for opening it up. When the 
traveller has decided his route, he can secure all 
the railway tickets required from start to finish in a 
and should he wish to vary one of the 
routes given, the whole business will be arranged for 


deserve great 


upon 
neat pocket case ; 


him. 

Those who are afraid of the possible ditticulties to be 
met with in a foreign country will find a hundred tours 
in Seotland and Ireland described ina small book issued 
while those who have a fancy for 
the water are equally happy in a list of steamer cruises. 


Guide Books. 


It is quite possible to visit a place and see very little 


by the same firm ; 


of it, and even the most determined sightseer may miss 


n 
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the most interesting objects for want of a little advice 
as to the best way of reaching them. Hence we should 
advise our readers to procure a reliable guide book 
before setting out, so that they may know what there 
is to see when they reach their destination ; and 
they should well avail themselves of the experience 
of the compiler, since time rarely permits of the dis- 
covery of the places of interest without help. Even 
visitors to a seaside resort should take a guide book 
with them, so that they may realize that there are other 
objects of interest besides the sand and the dinner-table ; 
and we strongly recommend the reliable and extensive 
series of handbooks published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. The series now includes no fewer than ninety- 
four volumes; and though they mostly bear the name 
of one town, yet the country round that town is well 
described, and the illustrations are excellent, The Guide 


published by Mr. David Nutt. Of the practical nature 
of these books we have a sufficient guarantee in the 
name of the editor, Mr. Howard Swan, who has done 
so much to introduce the Gouin method of teaching 
languages into England. ‘The conversation dictionaries 
of the same publisher, Mr. David Nutt, are very valuable 
for travellers. 
Maps. 

Few things are so handy when visiting any part of 
the country as a good map. With a map we can work 
out our route before we start, see exactly what the 
distances are, and renew the pleasures of the journey 
by going through it on the map after our return. For 
the cyclist a map of the district through which he will 
pass is indispensable, and many are the maps produced 
for his especial benefit. A remarkably cheap and useful 
series of maps are Houlston’s District Handy Maps. 








PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 
(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Shilling Guide to Paris.) 


to Paris is particularly well arranged ; and although mid- 
summer is not the best time to study fashion in Paris, 
yet it is generally a very good time to see the architec- 
tural features and to visit the wonderful art collections. 
Any one who goes to Paris with this guide book in his 
pocket, and follows out its instructions, cannot fail to 
have a very agreeable and profitable time. 


Language. 

Some go abroad for the sake of learning the language 
of the country they visit ; their desire is to talk as much 
as possible, and to make up their own sentences. Others 
look upon a foreign language with dread, and desire to 
say as little as possible; they prefer to find sentences 
ready made. With the special object of helping those 
who have made no attack on the language from the 
literary side, Messrs. Marlborough and Co. have issued 
a series of handbooks entitled the “ Self-taught” Series, 
and comprising various languages from French to Hin 
dustani. They contain sentences and phrases dealing 
with all the ordinary relations of life, and will be found 
very useful indeed. <A very useful series of books, en 


titled Handbooks for English-speaking Travellers, is 


The series includes no fewer than sixty-four maps, pub- 
lished at the low price of 4d. each; and as they have 
been carefully reduced from the Ordnance Survey Maps, 
their accuracy may be relied on. 

To the cyclist, however, the inclination of the road 
is more important than its direction, and the Contour 
Road Books of Messrs. Gall and Inglis contain most 
valuable information on this point. The distances from 
point to point along the road are given, and a section 
is given showing the elevation of the road, while brief 
notes clearly set out the nature of its surface. 

Visitors to Scotland should be sure to provide them- 
selves with Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s special map 
of Scotland, which is extremely valuable for tourists, 
whether cyclists or not. : 

Cyclists who extend their wanderings on to the Con- 
tinent will find a valuable rade mecum in Nutt’s Cyclist’s 
Continental Companion. It is evidently the result of 
great experience, 

The Isle of Wight is often recommended to cyclists, but 
the writer’s experience of eycling in the island leads him 
to consider that the best method of seeing the “Garden 
of England” is to go from town to town by rail. 











ACROSS NORWAY ON FOOT. 


‘* Now tramp, now tramp, tramp, 
O’er moss and fell, tramp.” 


NV ANY of our readers are fond of reading accounts of 
1 the journeys of great explorers in Central Africa, or 
among the ice and snow of the Antarctic Circle, and regret 
that the midsummer holidays are too short to allow them to 
go on such a trip themselves. But such parts of the world 
have been so carefully described that the traveller would 
find less to run counter to his preconceived ideas there than 
in the land which forms the subject of the present paper. 
The traveller with a fancy for making his way over trackless 
wastes and through immense forests can indulge in this pro- 
pensity in Norway, and will form ideas of the country which 
differ widely from those he has gathered from his geography 
hook. 

The map of Europe does not lead one to suppose that the 
surface of Norway Vitfers greatly from that of England, and 
as the writer and his friends had taken many walking tours 
in England, they expected to find in Norway much the same 
state of things as they were accustomed to here. All who 
have done much walking or cycling in England are aware of 
the unwillingness of the rural innkeeper to provide a dinner 
for the unexpected traveller; but in Norway it is difficult to 
find even the rural innkeeper. The whole population is less 
than half that of London, and averages only sixteen to the 
square mile, or one-twentieth the oo aman of England per 
square mile. We accordingly considered ourselves fortunate if 
we found a hamlet ora farmhouse at the end of a day’s journey, 
where we could sleep and obtain provisions for the next day. 
We have often gone a whole day without seeing a house, and 
on one occasion we walked for four days without seeing a 
carriage road, and for a considerable part of this time we had 
not even a footpath. 

The great majority of visitors to Norway keep to the 
coast—in fact, large numbers simply “cruise” in the fjords, 
sleeping every night on board the steamer, and seeing little 
of the towns and less of the inland country. This is a truly 
delightful way of spending a holiday; but the teacher with 
plenty of natural vigour, whose occupation affords little time 
for physical exertion during term time, feels that he has lost 
an opportunity. As we do not propose to treat of cruising 
in this paper, we advise our readers who may wish to see the 
unrivalled coast scenery of Norway to write to Messrs. Cook 
and Son for particulars of the cruises for which they book. 

As we were determined to make our way across Norway, 
we obtained through the firm just mentioned a ticket from 
London to Christiania, vid Hull, available for return from 
Bergen. The passage across the North Sea was not  partic- 
ularly bad, but just enough so to make one hesitate whether 
to accept the steward’s kind offer to bring breakfast down 
into the cabin, or to get up and manfully face the weather. 
As a matter of fact we breakfasted in bed, and then felt so 
ashamed of our faint-heartedness that we at once got up, and 
regretted that we had not been earlier on deck to enjoy the 
invigorating ocean air. 

When we reached Christiania we found we were in a city 
with so many attractions that we could not easily tear our- 
selves away from it. The university buildings contain, among 
other things, a wonderfully interesting collection of northern 
antiquities, and an ethnographical museum, illustrating the 
development of civilisation in general, and of Norwegian 
manners and customs in particular. The Viking ship was 
particularly interesting, and carried one back in imagination 
to the times when such vessels were frequent but unwelcome 
Visitors to our own shores. This one is in a splendid state 
of preservation, and was brought to Christiania from Sande- 
fjord in 1880, where it had been buried in an immense mound. 
It seems to have been the custom with the Vikings, when 
their leader died, to drag the ship some distance up on to dry 
land, set up the dead body of their chief in his cabin, with his 
weapons and ornaments, and then cover the whole ship with 
earth, so as to formatumulus. There was a local tradition at 
Sandefjord that some one had dug a hole into this tumulus 
and carried off some treasure, and a hole broken in the side of 
the ship, and the small quantity of gold ornaments, seem to 
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prove that the legend was not void of foundation. The in- 
spection of that ship was one of the finest object lessons in 
history we have ever had. 

In the evening we took a walk by the shores of the fjord 
to Oscarshall, the beautifully appointed chateau of the king ; 
and next day we walked out to Frognersaeter, a house on the 
top of a hill to the back of the city which commands a grand 
panorama, including the mountains in the Thelemarken 
district, while lying below are the city and fjord with its 
islets dotted about. Truly Christiania is “beautiful for 
situation.” 

Having spent so much time in Christiania, we felt con- 
strained to take train next day in order to save a little 
time. The train, however, went only as far as Kongsberg, a 
distance of seventeen miles, and took an hour and thirty- 
five minutes—just the time that S. Thomas took to cover 
that distance on foot in 1892. In the evening we walked 
out to see the Labrofos, a very fine waterfall, in which the 
Laagen with a great volume of water falls 140 feet. We saw 
many fine falls during our tour—for Norway is pre-eminently 
the land of waterfalls—but perhaps none impressed us so 
forcibly as this, our first fall, which we were able to visit 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. 

The next day we began our walk in earnest, and travelled 
through immense pine forests to Notodden. We had the 
advantage of a carriage road for this part of the journey ; and 
we must say that, when the traveller in Norway does find 
a carriage road, he finds something of which any country 
might well be proud. The roads are splendidly engineered, 
are carried over high hills with easy gradients, and have a 
good surface which is remarkably well kept. We have had 
no experience of cycling in Norway, but feel sure that if a 
cyclist would only look out a tour which can be taken on 
carriage roads, he will have a grand treat. Three or four 
hours’ rain delayed us the first day ; but afterwards we 
determined not to be hindered by it, and whenever it came 
on to rain, as it very frequently did, we simply put on our 
mackintoshes and faced it. Really, if you make up your 
mind to go on with your journey in spite of the rain, most 
of the unpleasantness vanishes, and you begin to realise 
delights that you have never experienced before. Among 
these, we were deeply impressed by the fragrant odour the 
rain seemed to bring from the pine trees. We have not 
been to California, but we do not believe that any other part of 
the world can boast of such trees. We remember a remark 
in the geography book to the effect that England is not well 
wooded—a statement at which our boyish insular pride 
rebelled, for had we not several trees, a park, and even a 
small wood in our own neighbourhood ; but when we walked 
on, day after day, through those seemingly endless forests, 
the truth of the statement was forced home. There were 
clearings here and there. Near Notodden many trees had 
evidently gone to supply material for that great mill worked 
by acontribution from the beautiful Tinnfos, which not only 
cut the trees into logs, but mashed the wood up into pulp 
for the manufacture of paper. About six miles farther on, 
the valley was again solenehiy clear near Hitterdals-Kirke, 
a grotesque wooden church dating back to about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and containing some very remarkable 
and fantastic carving. 

At Tinnoset we struck upon the Tinnsjé, a lake over 
twenty miles in length, surrounded by rocky precipices. 
We-tried bathing in this lake, but the water was so terribly 
cold that the two who sampled it were glad to get out as 
quickly as possible, and the others would not venture in. 
A steam-launch plies on this lake, and conveyed us to Strand, 
a hamlet at the far end, whence we walked up the valley of 
the Maan-Elv. The left slope of this valley, the one on 
which we were walking, rises somewhat abruptly ; while the 
other stretches far away, and affords a splendid view of 
Gausta, the highest mountain in this part of Norway. In 
height it is only a little over six thousand feet ; but as 
it stands alone, its conical form reminds one of a volcano, 
while the masses of snow on its furrowed side, touched as 
they were by the evening sun, resembled streams of molten 
lava. Like most mountain valleys, this one narrowed in and 
became more wild and rugged as we proceeded, and we soon 
reached the end of the carriage road, and continued our way 
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by a footpath which ascended rapidly for about an hour, and 
brought us in sight of the Rjukanfos, one of the finest falls 


SKJAEGGEDALSFOS, ODDE. 


in Europe. The water poured over the fall faster than the 
Thames at Teddington Lock, and went sheer down for 800 feet 

nearly twice the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In one 
sense this fall is less awe-inspiring than some others that we 
saw, because it is impossible to get within about 400 yards of it. 
Some day, no doubt, when visitors are more ; 
frequent, an enterprising individual will 
cut a way to it, and make a balcony unden 
it, and charge a shilling to look at it, as 
is done in the case of the waterfalls of 
Switzerland. On the other hand, by keep- 
ing at a distance, the spectator is com- 
pelled to take in the precipitous rocks 
which make such an imposing surround- 
ing to the fall. 

We next engaged a cow boy to show us 
the way to Holvik. There was a bridle- 
path part of the way: but it was not very 
clear, and as it had been covered with 
snow up till a short time before our visit, 
it was not in good trim, so our guide took 
us over rocks and through bog in a way 
that showed him to be a native of that 
part. The next day we engaged a guide 
and rowed over the dreary-looking Mjés- 
vand, a lake more than twenty miles in 
length and averaging about three in width. 
Our guide lost his way, and we wandered 
on and on, through dreary stretches of 
boggy land covered with reindeer moss. 
This plant has lately been imported in large 
quantities for the manufacture of memorial 
wreaths and crosses. It can be pressed, 
and packed, and dried in a compressed 
state, and when taken out has simply to 
be wetted, when it again becomes soft and resumes its original 
form, It looks pretty enough, but its absorbent properties 
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are rather too evident when you have to walk over much 
of it. : 

In our previous days’ walks we had noticed the paucity 
of places of refreshment, but on this particular day we 
walked from breakfast-time till five in the afternoon—that 
is, about ten hours—without seeing a human being, or having 
anything to eat. Needless to say, the latter was the greater 
trial, and we made a point of carrying with us a loaf and 
some cheese, cooked meat, or smoked salmon in our subse- 
quent walks. 

The next day’s journey was over country that was wild 
in the extreme, but although rough and stony in places, was 
over good solid earth all the way; and after climbing a 
ridge of hills, we descended to Botten, where we once more 
found a road. This took us on to Haukelisaeter, where we 
dined on reindeer flesh on the August bank holiday. This 
place was surrounded by snow, and some was even lying on 
the road. Soon we reached the head of the Gorsvingane, the 
valley leading down to Odde. The upper part of this is 
extremely grand. Great snow-covered peaks rising above 
the rocks and ravines in the foreground, and the vast numbet 
of waterfalls, gave it a character which is peculiarly Nor 
wegian. About half-way down the valley are two especially 
grand ones—the Laatefos and the Espelandsfos, or “ Bride's 
Veil Fall ;” the latter spreads its waters in the form of a 
wide veil as it falls over the precipice. These two falls are 
generally visited by those who “ cruise,” for they are within 
an easy drive of Odde, which town we were pleased to 
reach. 

We stayed four days at Odde, during which we visited 
the Buerbrae, a glacier descending from the Folgefond, a 
great snowfield covering the elevated land between Odde 
and the Mauranger Fjord. We also took a trip to the 
Skjaeggedalsfos, a fall which, although only 530 feet in 
height, seems grander in itself than the Rjukanfos, because 
one can walk right close wp to it, and there is about the same 
volume of water. 

On leaving Odde we took the steamer to Eide, and walked 
about sixteen miles to Vossevangen. Thence we took the 
road over the Stalheim, and down the Naeridal to Gud- 
vangen. This valley is often visited, for there is a good 
road, and it is accessible to those who travel by steamer. It 
has the reputation of being the grandest valley in Europe, 
and runs the Yosemite Valley close for the title of most 
magnificent valley of the world. 

From Gudvangen we proceeded, partly by water and 
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partly on foot, to Aardal, and spent a night at Gaard Vetti., 
at farmhouse the owner of which is proprietor of several 
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square miles of land, and whose daughter has a recipe for 
making soup out of mutton fat and French plums. About 
half a mile from the house is a magnificent fall—the Vettisfos, 
which is the highest in Europe, with the exception of the 
Staubbach. Its height is over 900 feet, and it has a very 
considerable volume of water, whereas the Staubbach has so 
little that it seems to evaporate before it reaches the bottom. 

From Gaard Vetti we struck out on a tour right round 
Skagastilstind, the highest mountain in Norway, through 
scenery of the wildest possible description. With the help 
of the map we could make out our general direction ; but it 
does not follow that, you know that your route 
follows the course of a certain valley, you know the best 
way of going down. The river has to be crossed and _re- 
crossed, and a little information as to the best spot to ford 
the stream is of great value. In many places the track has 
been marked out by the Norwegian Tourist Union, and we 
should advise all travellers in Norway to support this associa- 
tion in its splendid work of opening up the country, and to 
become members of it. The subscription is only five krone 
(about 5s. 6d.), and the advantages are many. 

On this part of our tramp we saw where a pair of golden 
eagles had built their nest, and we tried to reach it, but the 
position was quite inaccessible. 

It was with great regret that we were obliged to bring 
this delightful trip to an end by taking the steamboat round 
to Bergen, and then the steamer to Hull. But we all 
declared that we had spent a holiday in a district which 
might easily be beaten in the matter of hotel accommodation, 
but for grand and romantic scenery would hold its own 
against any place we were evel likely to visit. 


because 
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HOW | DISCOVERED NORMANDY. 


MUST frankly admit that, like many other great dis 

coveries, it was more by accident than design that I 
lighted upon Normandy with its charming scenery and 
quaint old-world towns. I had long had a desire to visit 
foreign parts, but, as the case with the 
majority of my professional brethren, my) 
salary is by no means commensurate with my 
ability, and so my travels have been restricted 
to various watering-places within easy access 
of London. What was my surprise then, when 
the question of holidays once more cropped 
up, to receive a suggestion from my wife that '} 
a holiday on the Continent would make a 
lovely change. Thinking it was a joke, I sug 
vested a trip to the moon, but regretted my 
ill-timed levity when I found that, by judicious 
management and many little acts of self 
denial, the partner of my joys was in a position 
to place her proposition within the range of 
practical polities. 

Switzerland, Norway, Rome, and a dozen 
other places were discussed and abandoned as 
too ambitious and expensive, and we finally 
decided on a cycling tour in Normandy. Dift- 
culties soon arose, for L found we were too late 
to join any organised party ; but the dauntless 
spirit that had successfully overcome the difficulty of provid 
ing the sinews of war was not to be defeated by a trifle like 
this, and my wife announced that she never did like the idea 
of rushing through the country with a lot of other people, and 
it would be much more enjoyable to go by ourselves. Then we 
could stay as long as we liked (that is a euphemistic way of 
saying, as long as we could afford), go where we liked and how 
we liked; and, as I knew French, [ could do the talking. Now 
my know ledye of French is of the old-fashioned “ Avez-vous 
la plume de ma mére” order, and [ had serious doubts how 
far this would carry me with custom-house officials and hotel 
proprietors, who would naturally discuss other subjects than 
the pen of my mother; but I could not disappoint my wife, so 
I determined to undertake the task, and so successful was the 
experiment that I would certainly recommend any one who 
has the least smattering of French to travel independently. 
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Little need be said here on the practical preparation for 
a cycling tour, and [ need hardly remind readers of the 
necessity of thoroughly overhauling their machines and care 
fully examining their tyres before starting; but I may men- 
tion that should any mishap occur to either the machine or 
the tyre, there is no difficulty in getting it put right, for 
cycling shops abound in France, even in remote country 
parts. It is advisable to join the C.T.C., as the ticket of 
membership acts as a passport at the customs, enabling the 
owner to bring in his machine duty free. There is an annual 
tax on cycles of ten francs in France, but travellers are 
allowed a license for three months on payment of a franc. 
The rule of the road on the Continent is rather confusing at 
first, for there traffic keeps to the right. Every cycle must 
be provided with a bell, and a label showing the name and 
address of the owner. Cyclists are everywhere treated with 
great consideration by the authorities: for instance, in the 
country cyclists may ride on the footpath in any place where 
the road is bad, provided they ride slowly and without danger 
to pedestrians. This, however, is seldom necessary, for the 
roads, as a rule, are excellent, except in the towns, where 
most roads are paved with stone sets. I may add that cycles 
are taken on the French railways as personal luggage ; no 
charge is made, and machines are very carefully handled. 

We decided to make Caen our starting-place (fare, New- 
haven to Caen, 23s. 6d. return ; bicycles, 2s. 6d. each way), 
and accordingly rode down to Newhaven, where we arrived 
about an hour before the boat started, which enabled us 
to secure a comfortable berth before the arrival of the boat 
train. This service is tidal, but the boat on this occasion 
started about nine o'clock, so we turned in and slept the 
sleep of the just until the steward informed us that we had 
arrived. Making a hasty toilet, we hastened on deck to 
take our first peep at France; but when we arrived there we 
rubbed our eyes in astonishment—surely we had got into 
Holland, for the boat was passing through a lock, while 
before us lay a long straight-cut canal fringed with tall 
poplar trees, with a broad unbroken expanse on either hand 
dotted here and there with farmhouses. This is the canal 
leading from the little town of Ouistreham to Caen, whose 


CANAL AT OUISTREHAM. 

many spires could be seen in the distance, and in whose 
basin we were soon safely lying. A dilapidated shed, with 
a notice-board with the word “ Douane” in large letters, 
warned me that I must brace myself for my first struggle 
with the language. As I had been too late in making appli- 
cation for membership to the C.T.C., I anticipated some 
difficulty in passing the custom-house ; but I had carefully 
prepared an explanatory address, which I launched at the 
head of the official with wonderful effect, for he at once 
wrote out two licenses and took my two frances. Evidently 
my French had impressed him. 

Caen is an exceedingly interesting old town. It was the 
favourite abode of William the Conqueror, and his bones lie 
buried in the Abbaye aux Hommes, which he founded to 
atone for his marriage with Matilda, who was within the 
forbidden degree of consanguinity, and who, on her part, 
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founded the Abbaye aux Dames. But I am ashamed to 
confess it is not the historical associations of Caen that 
remain most vividly impressed on my memory, but our first 
meal. Fancy yourself, after a ten hours’ sea voyage, seated 
in the cool morning air outside a café overlooking the 
market-place discussing an “omelette au rhum,” which you 
wash down with fragrant coffee, whilst you gaze on the 
strange scene before you—the white-capped market women, 
the bare-headed girls, the blue-bloused workmen, with here 
and there an urchin clattering along in his sabots. This is 
Caen as I remember it. 

Leaving Caen, we made our way to Dives, which was at 
one time on the sea-coast, being the port from which 
William embarked, but which now stands quite a mile 
inland. It has a curious old market-place with a long, low 
wooden roof which dates back from the sixteenth century. 
Inside the porch of the church of Notre Dame will be found 


JUMIRGES FROM THE EAST. 


inscribed the names of the knights who assisted William in 
the invasion of England. 

Along the coast from Dives to Honfleur lie the fashion- 
able watering-places Cabourg, Villers-sur-Mer, Deauville, 
Trouville, and Villerville. These places have a certain 
amount of interest as centres of fashion, but unless one 
particularly wishes to see “high life,” as the French call 
it, I should recommend any one visiting Normandy to go 
straight to Havre. Speaking of the adoption of English 
phrases by the French people reminds me of a notice-board 
outside a very fashionable Frotel near Trouville, announcing, 


“Five o'clock tea 4 quatre heures.” Honfleur is the most 
interesting town on this coast. Although many of the old 
buildings have disappeared, there are still many that are 
well worth visiting, such as the Church of St. Catherine, 
which is built entirely of timber. On the hill behind Hon- 
fleur is the chapel of Notre Dame de Grice, the walls of 
which are completely covered with little marble tablets 





placed there by pious mariners to commemorate successful 
voyages or providential escapes. 

There is a steamer which crosses from Honfleur to Havre, 
and here commences one of the most delightful pieces of 
country for cycling that any one could wish for. The scenery 
is varied and beautiful, the country is just hilly enough to 
prevent monotony, without entailing much hard work, and 
everywhere the roads are firm and in excellent repair. The 
towns are the quaintest possible places—Tancarville, with 
the hills rising almost perpendicularly behind it, with the 
castle of Tancarville commanding the road; Lillebonne, 
with its Roman theatre, the most perfect in Northern 
Europe ; Caudebec, the artist’s paradise, with its quaint 
streets and lovely little church, which has the reputation 
of being the prettiést in Normandy ; Duclair, nestling down 
at the water's edge; and Jumitges. On no account miss 
Jumidges ; it lies off the main road between Caudebec and 
Duclair. Here Harold is said to have taken his celebrated 
oath, and its abbots have supplied us with at least one 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Although the abbey is now 
in ruins, enough remains to show how much the Normans 
were in advance of the Saxons at that period. 

A pleasant run through a nicely-wooded country brings 
us to Rouen. Here the traveller finds plenty to interest 
him—the cathedral, the Churches of St. Ouen and St. 
Maclou, the Grosse-Horloge, the Tour Jeanne d’Are, the 
Palais de Justice, containing the old Parliament Hall of 
Normandy, to say nothing of the numerous old streets 
and houses which one finds poked away in odd corners of 
the town. Full descriptions of all these are to be found 
in the various guide books, and I may say on this point 
that Joanne (Guides-Joanne, Normandie: Hachette and 
Cie., 7fr. 50) is about the best guide in the market: it 
is full of interesting information, and is well supplied 
with reliable maps. It is, however, in French, so should 
this prove a drawback, we would recommend Baedeker’s 
Northern France (6s. 6d.), or Cook’s Handbook to Normandy 
and Brittany (3s.). Members of the C.T.C. should also 
obtain the €.7.C. Handbock, Foreign Edition (1s. 6d.), 
which gives the prices of the hotels and a number of 
useful hints to tourists. 

touen must not be left without a visit to the Chapel of 
Bon Secours, a richly decorated pilgrimage church, situated 
about three miles out of Rouen on the heights overlooking 
the Seine; while the view from the Chiteau of Canteleu, 
especially at sunset, amply repays for the five-mile walk 
it entails. 

From Rouen we made our way to Les Andelys, crossing 
the Seine at Pont de l’Arche. The Church of Notre Dame 
at Grand Andely possesses a number of wonderfully beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows and an exceedingly fine altar- 
piece. Not far from the church is the Fontaine de Sante 
Clotilde, which, tradition says, was made to run with wine 
for the benefit of the workmen engaged in the erection 
of the Chapel of St. Clotilde. On June 2, the vigil of St. 
Clotilde’s Day, the town is en féte, and a pilgrimage is 
made to the fountain, into which a bottle of wine is 
solemnly poured to commemorate the miracle. On the 
neighbouring heights are the ruins of the famous Chateau 
Gaillard, built by Richard the First after his captivity 
to protect his dominions from attacks of Philippe of France. 
This is one of the best specimens of a Norman castle eve1 
constructed, with its triple line of outworks and seventeen 
towers, and fully justifies Richard’s endearing term of “ ma 
belle fille.” 

But I must hasten over the return journey through 
Louviers, a ager ny little manufacturing town sur- 
rounded by hills, with a fine old church dating back to 
the thirteenth century, the south entrance of which is a 
magnificent piece of work that might well grace a cathe- 
dral, through Evreux, Bernay, Lisieux, back to Caen. 

Much might be written of all these, but I think enough 
has been said to show that Normandy is an ideal spot for 
those who wish for a quiet, inexpensive holiday. The outlay 
is not great. With care, ten or twelve shillings per day will 
cover all necessary expenses for both; and although this 
may be rather much for us members of the rank and file 
to spend on our holidays, I can safely say it is a little bit 
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of extravagance that will never be regretted ; for, apart from 
the physical and mental benefits which accrue from a trip 
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CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, LOUVIERS, 


like this, one carries away a store of pleasant memories 
which will serve to brighten many an hour. 


—tr sd Peta 


A PEEP AT FLANDERS. 


‘| ee of tourists leaving our shores annually 

land at Ostend or Antwerp, board a waiting express 
train, and hurry to the Belgian and Luxemburg Ardennes, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, regardless of the splendid 
holiday ground that stretches between the North Sea and 
Brussels. Unfortunately the scenery is flat, dull, and un- 
inviting. A casual glance from the carriage window gives 
one the impression that the whole district is devoid of 
interest, aa altogether unworthy of attention. This con- 
clusion is true or false according to what is sought. Do 
you desire rushing rivers, castle-crowned crags, glorious 
lakes, giant waterfalls, mighty forests, snow-clad mountain 
peaks, awe-inspiring caves and gorges, fairy dells, and 
palatial hotels, go on beyond Brussels with all possible 
speed; but if you wish for fine towns, whose every open 
space teems with historic interest, where an old-world at- 
mosphere prevails, where quaint yet beautiful buildings look 
down on ancient waterways, where a stolid, skilful people 
quietly pursue the avocations which have been the local 
sources of wealth for centuries, where the twin arts of 
painting and architecture may be studied and enjoyed, 
where a sense of calm and repose may be found even amid 
the busiest haunts of men, where the artist revels in a para- 
dise of picturesque colouring, then remain in Flanders, for 
you will find nothing finer of the kind in Europe. If you have 
never taken a Continental trip, I doubt whether you can do 
better than follow the route I am about to describe. The 
fact that a fortnight spent on the tour need cost no more 
than six pounds or so is certainly a recommendation. Every 
Saturday afternoon during the summer one of the magnifi- 
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cent steamers of the Belgian State Fleet leaves Dover for 
Ostend. For 17s. 9d. a ticket from Dover to Brussels and 
back (saloon on steamer and first-class on rail), with permis- 
sion to break the journey at Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Brussels, and available for fifteen days, may be obtained. 

Let us suppose we have arrived at Ostend. The dowaniers 
are expeditious and courteous in the discharge of their duties, 
and we are soon at liberty to take the five minutes’ stroll to 
the Hétel de Barcelonne, at the corner of the Quai de l’Em- 
péreur and the Rue Christine, where the terms, towt compris, 
are six, seven, or eight francs a day, according to the floor on 
which the bedroom is situated. Ostend is a town in which 
several days can be easily passed. It is bright and cheerful, 
and teems with life. Everybody is gay, and dull care is 
unknown. The Rue de la Chapelle is a thoroughfare full 
of interest. Leading directly from the town railway station 
to the parade, it is always thronged with folks on pleasure or 
business intent. Its shops exhibit a tempting array of useful 
and fancy articles, among which artistically painted shells 
are prominent. The digue, or promenade, is the wonder of 
all visitors. Perfectly drained, removed sufficiently above 
the beach to be free from drifting sand, broad and level, it 
extends from the harbour to a considerable distance beyond 
the king’s palace. It is lined with houses so fine and hotels 
so magnificent as to make the “fronts” of Brighton and 
Hastings appear quite third-rate in comparison. The appear- 
ance of this promenade in the morning when the well-dressed 
folks are proceeding to the bathing stations, and at night 
when a lavish display of electric light dispels darkness, is 
not soon forgotten. The centre of gaiety is the Kursaal, 
where balls, concerts, and other amusements are provided for 
those who care to pay the high entrance fee demanded. A 
half-hour’s observation of the men and women passing in and 
out of this gorgeous building between sunset and midnight 
would give a person of philosophic temperament sufficient 
food for reflection for a year. But more abiding interest is 
provided by the auctions in the fish-market, the busy scene 
on a market-day in and about the Place d’Armes, the light- 
house, the estacade, and the harbour. Some other Belgian 
watering-places easily reached from Ostend are Blanken- 
berghe, Heyst, Middlekerke, and Mariakerke. 

It is but a short journey of eleven miles to Bruges, an 
ancient town of about 45,000 inhabitants, of which nearly 
one-third are said to be paupers. Leaving the station, the 
street directly opposite—the Rue Sud du Sablon, with its 
continuation, the Rue des Pierres—leads to the Grande Place, 
a splendid square surrounded by ancient Flemish buildings. 
It is well to note the busy aspect of this portion of the city, 
for here alone is any appearance of hurry. Everywhere else 
reign peace and restfulness: grass grows between the cobbles 
in the roads ; the shops suggest that their proprietors only 
keep them pour passer le temps; street after street is exactly 
as it was centuries ago—nothing has gone, except the bustle 
attendant on a keen struggle for business success. But the 
struggle has long since been given up; the factories of four 
hundred years ago are silent ; the famous old merchant fleet 
is but a memory of the past ; the mansions of the commercial 
princes of former days are occupied by a conservative com- 
munity to whom enterprise is unknown; the quaint Flemish 
houses, with their gabled roofs and red tiles, line the canals ; 
fine old trees skirt the deserted quays; bridges giving 
pleasing prospects are plentiful ; architecture of such sump- 
tuous beauty as could only have been the work of skilled 
artificers in days of wealth and prosperity abounds. Bruges 
is a city in which to linger and dream, and conjure up visions 
of the long ago. The Grande Place is undoubtedly the best 
r 8 from which to start on a tour of inspection, especially as 
the Hotel du Panier d’Or on the side of the square opposite 
the Halles is to be our headquarters. Above the Halles 
rises the famous belfry to a height of 350 feet. 


‘In the market-place of Bruges 
Stands the belfry old and brown ; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
Still it watches o’er the town.” 


Its tinkling music, carried on the night air, is delightful. A 
walk of a few minutes takes us to the Place du Bourg, where 
are the Palais de Justice, the Hétel de Ville, and the Chapelle 
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du Saint Sang. In spite of the dire destruction wrought 
by the French s«nseu/ottes during the revolution of 1792, 
these buildings are yet splendid examples of exquisite grace 





PLACE DU BOURG, BRUGES. 


and beauty. With the exception of the porch of the ancient 
Tonlieu (which now contains the municipal library), there is 
probably nothing in Bruges so charming as the portal and 
staircase of the Chapelle du Saint Sang, built in the richest 
Flamboyant style. In this edifice is carefully preserved 
what is reputed to be some of the blood of Christ, brought 
from the Holy Land in 1149 by Theodoric, Count of Flanders, 
and presented to the town. In this locality are some fine 
views along the canals, one of the most characteristic being 
obtained from the Place Van Eyck. The chief ecclesiastical 
buildings may be reached by leaving the Grande Place and 
passing along the street leading to the station. Teachers will 
be interested in a statue erected to the memory of the inventor 
of the decimal system, Simon Stévin, who died in 1635. This 
monument will be descried in a small tree-bedecked square 
on the left. Just beyond is the early Gothic, red-brick 
Cathedral of St. Sauveur. The exterior is distinctly incon- 
gruous—we had almost said ugly—but the interior is remark- 
ably fine. It is of noble proportions, and contains several 
fine paintings and sculptures. In the immediate 
vicinity is the interesting Church of Notre Dame, 
full of art treasures, the most famous of which is 
a marble group of the Virgin and Child, of surpas- 
sing beauty, ascribed to Michael Angelo. Opposite 
this church is an old door of insignificant appear- 
ance, by means of which visitors gain access to the 
Hospital of St. John, where the sick are still nursed 
by Sisters of Mercy. Here is to be seen the best 
work of that master-painter, Hans Memling, whose 
pictures alone would repay a visit to Bruges. The 
canvases are to be studied, not to be treated toa 
passing glance. They inspired Thackeray with one 
of his finest flights of fancy. “And Hans Memling 
at Bruges! Have you never seen that dear old 
Hospital of St. John, on passing which you enter 
the fifteenth century? I see the wounded soldier 
still lingering in the house, and tended by the 
kind, gray sisters ; his little panel on its easel is 
placed at the light; he covers his board with the 
most wondrous, beautiful little figures, in robes as 
bright as rubies or amethysts. I think he must 


pretty Minne Water, locally known as the Lac d'Amour. 
Several days may be spent in Bruges visiting the Eglise de 
Jérusalem and other churches, the ancient portes, or town- 
gates, etc. It is difficult to realise that we are in 
a city to which, several centuries ago, Venetians and 
Lombards brought the wealth of Italy and India, 
and where the magazines were stocked with English 
wool, Flemish linen, and Persian silk, and whose 
residents were so richly clad that when Johanna 
and her husband Philippe le Bel of France visited 
it she exclaimed, “I imagined myself alone to be 
queen, but I see hundreds of persons here whose 
attire vies with my own.” 

About twenty-nine miles farther on the way to 
Brussels is the thriving city of Ghent, or Gand, 
with its 140,000 inhabitants. Here is none of the 
dreaminess and old-world atmosphere of Bruges 
all is noise and bustle. Fine shops, handsome 
modern dwellings, and stately public buildings line 
the streets, along which hurry cabs, tramcars, car- 
riages, motor-cars, bicycles, and the multitude of 
vehicles ever to be found in a busy commercial 
centre. Ghent is to-day what Bruges might have 
been ; but we are thankful that Bruges is what 
it is. Many visitors will be interested in the 
famous cotton and linen factories, and the manu- 
facture of that beautiful handmade lace which is 
a staple product of all Flemish towns. But we 
will betake ourselves to those parts of the town 
that recall the stirring times when Jacques van Artevelde, 
“The Brewer of Ghent,” was absolute ruler, and vast 
profits were made from trade with England. Near the 
centre of the city is the great square known as the Marché 
du Vendredi, surrounded by antiquated buildings, the most 
remarkable of which stands at the corner of the Rue des 
Peignes. Here homage was paid to the Counts of Flanders 
on their accession ; here the members of the medieval guilds 

“ces tétes dures de Flandres”—met to settle their diffi- 
culties and maintain their rights; and here malcontents, 
intent on revolution, took their stand. A fine statue of 
Charles the Fifth formerly graced the square, but it was de- 
stroyed in 1796. In 1863 was erected a magnificent bronze 
statue of Jacques van Artevelde in the act of haranguing 
the populace. Near the Pont du Laitage, which leads to a 
charming bit of old Ghent, where the typical Flemish gabled 
houses look down on the broad canal, stands an interesting 
old cannon, 19 feet long and 11 feet in circumference, cast 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. Dulle Griete, or 











have a magic glass, in which he catches the reflec 
tion of little cherubs with many-coloured wings, 
very little and bright ; angels in long, crisp robes 
of white come and flutter across the mirror, and he 
draws them.” An excellent statue of the artist can 
be seen in a trim little square near the Place Van Eyck. 
A stroll of a few minutes brings one to the quaint héquinage, 
or nunnery, founded in the thirteenth century. Near it is the 


AN ANCIENT HOUSE, GHENT 


“Mad Meg,” as it is called, bears a close family likeness 
to “Mons Meg,” which is always a source of attraction to 
visitors to Edinburgh Castle. In a few minutes we reach 
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the Marché aux Poissons, near which is the Oudeburg, the 
remains of the ancient palace of the Counts of Flanders, 
where Edward the Third and (Jueen Philippa were enter- 
tained in princely fashion by Jacques van Artevelde, and 
where their son, John of Gaunt, was born in 1340. While 
in this part of the town it would be well to visit Le Grand 
Béguinage, which houses seven hundred nuns, and Le Petit 
Béguinage, which has three hundred members. Travellers 
wishing to purchase specimens of the exquisite lace made in 
these establishments can obtain it at the Groot Jufvrouw, 
opposite the entrance of the Grand Béguinage Church, at 
much more reasonable rates than in the town. At a short 
distance from the farther side of the Marché du Vendredi 
is a cluster of buildings worthy of close inspection. First, 
there is the ancient Church of St. Nicolas, into the lower 
portion of which houses have been built. Near by is the 
Cathedral of St. Bavon, extremely disappointing without, 
but within as richly decorated as any poe Fe edifice in 
Belgium. The square pillars, with projecting half columns 
in the nave, are very imposing, and give that impression of 
solidity which is necessary for so massive a structure. The 
choir, adorned with black and variegated marble, is very 
stately. In addition to its fine architecture, the cathedral 
contains a collection of magnificent paintings, chief of which 
is the famous altar-piece by Jan and Hubert van Eyck, 
“The Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb,” considered by 
many art critics to be the most imposing work of the 
Flemish school. But a few yards away is the 
ancient belfry, 375 feet high, from the summit of 
which an extensive view of the city below and the 
rich plain of Flanders beyond may be obtained. It 
is said that when the Duke of Alva suggested to 
Charles the Fifth that he should wreak vengeance 
on Ghent by destroying it, the monarch took him 
to the top of the tower, and gave him his answer 
by asking, “Combien faudrait-il de peaux d’Espagne 
pour faire un Gant de cette grandeur?” That the 
carillon of forty-four bells has played an import- 
ant part in the affairs of the city in former times 
is proved by the following legend inscribed in 
Flemish on one of the oldest and heaviest bells: 
“My name is Roland: when Iam rung hastily, then 
there is a fire; when I resound in peals, there is 
a storm in Flanders.” In the Place de Hotel de 
Ville stands the exquisitely beautiful Town Hall. 
Nowhere is the florid Gothic or Flamboyant style 
of architecture employed to better purpose than in 
the old Flemish cities, and the fagade on the Rue 
Haut-Port is probably the most charming specimen 
of exterior Gothic work in Belgium. Ghent is a 
pleasant town in which to make a short sojourn, 
its boulevards, river-side quays, and public squares 
(in the chief of which—the Kouter, or Place d’ Armes 

a fine band gives performances on Wednesday 
and Sunday evenings), providing capital lounging 
after a day’s sightseeing. 

A journey of thirty-three miles takes us to Brussels, the 
gay capital of Belgium. On the way we pass through Alost, 
a typical little Flemish town, full of interest. So many are 
the attractions of “little Paris” that the visitor will not 
readily tire of them; but as space will not permit of any 
description of this magnificent city, we will at once proceed 
to Malines, or Mechlin. This is a compact little town, of 
about 45,000 inhabitants, and so quiet is it that one wonders 
where its people are. Most of its ancient glory has departed. 
Grass grows between the stones of its main streets; the 
boulevards are almost deserted ; vehicles are rare, except 
near the station, which is one of the most important railway 
junctions in the country ; the occasional passer-by moves 
with slow gait, as though he has no definite aim. Yet 
Malines is one of the most interesting cities in Belgium. 
It is famed for its wood-carving and its lace. It is the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of the country, being the seat of a 
cardinal-archbishop, who is the primate of Belgium. The 
magnificent Cathedral of St. Rombold is situated on one side 
of the vast market-place. Its fine tower is 324 feet in height, 
and the clock face on it is 49 feet in diameter. The Church 
reigns supreme throughout the city. 


places 


Should we lose sight 
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of the cathedral, we are sure to see another tower or spire, 
or some sacred emblem. Shrines and figures of saints are 
to be met with on the houses at almost every turn. Over 
the market-hall is carved the cardinal-archbishop in stone. 
Malines, as seen from some points, is very quaint. The 
river Dyle flows through the town in numerous arms, and 
is crossed by thirty-five bridges. In parts the stream re- 
sembles a Dutch canal, and as we read the announcements 
in Flemish we can almost imagine ourselves in Holland. 
Some of the river-side quays are very picturesque. Men 
with bronzed faces and long pipes are lading or unlading 
their brown-sailed barges, while loungers stand or sit be- 
neath the welcome shade of the trees, and smoke. By no 
means can any animation be infused into these phlegmatic 
Flemish of Malines. Their generally unenterprising nature 
seems to have characterised them for centuries, for hun- 
dreds of years ago some monks wrote a few Latin lines, the 
translation of which runs: “ Brussels rejoices in noble men, 
Antwerp in money, Ghent in halters, Bruges in pretty girls, 
Louvain in learned men, and Malines in fools.” 


From Malines we may proceed direct to —— by rail, 
or we may go to the sleepy little Flemish town of Tamise, 


and thence travel down the Scheldt on one of the primitive 
steamers that make the journey several times aday. Tamise 
is so essentially Flemish that it is difficult to find a person 
there who speaks a word of French. Antwerp, with a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, is one of the greatest sea- 
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ports and one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. It is 


a town at once beautiful and interesting. Its population is 
almost entirely Flemish ; its quays along the mighty river 
always present an animated scene; its cathedral and art- 
treasures are world-famous ; its main streets and boulevards 
are clean and bright; its parks and squares are trim and 
pleasant ; its architecture is rich and imposing ; everywhere 
there’ is a bustle and cheerfulness that tells of widespread 
prosperity. Here is a city in which to remain for several 
days, and we can strongly recommend the homely Hotel de 
la Fleur d@’Or in the Ruelle des Moines, almost opposite the 
south entrance to the cathedral. Just outside our hotel is 
the great market-place, the Place Verte, as pleasant a spot 
as one can desire. In the centre is the fine statue of Peter 
Paul Rubens ; market-women wearing picturesque headgear 
ply their wares; brown-legged, fair-haired children play 
around the bandstand : blue-bloused workmen rest awhile 
and smoke their long pipes under the trees ; the dogs which 
have drawn the dairy produce to the market lie down and 
bask in the sun ; over all towers the stately cathedral, from 
whose graceful spire ripples liquid music. The cathedral is 
a triumph of architecture and an art-gallery in one. Who 
can fail to admire the wondrous carving of the confessional 
boxes ; the harmonious individuality of decoration in the side 
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chapels; the simple grandeur of the nave, with its noble 
pulpit by that famous artificer in wood, Van der Voort; the 
charm of the Chapelle des Mariages, and its many gems of 

inting! Fourteen pictures illustrative of the Passion by 
Finck and Hendrickx, a head of Christ on white marble, 
erroneously attributed to Da Vinci, and the Mater Dolorosa 
by Artus Quellin will attract the attention of art students ; 
but even the most indifferent person will involuntarily pause 
to admire Rubens’s chef-d’euvre, “The Descent from the 
Cross.” Motley was near the truth when he said, “I defy 
any one of the average amount of imagination and sentiment 
to stand long before ‘The Descent from the Cross’ without 
being come more nearly to tears than he would care to 
acknowledge.” The lofty tower is a marvellous poem in 
stone: Napoleon compared it to a choice piece of Mechlin 
lace ; Charles the Fifth said such a treasure should be pre- 
served in a glass case. Other works of art will be found in 
the sumptuously decorated Church of St. Jacques, in which 
Rubens is buried. It may be well to mention that the 
splendid collection of paintings in the museum (one of the 
finest in Europe), that in the Musée Moderne, as well as the 
cathedral, are open free on Thursdays and Sundays. Behind 
the cathedrai is the Grand’ Place, in which is situated the 
Hotel de Ville. This square looks very gay on market-days, 
when the stalls, shaded from the sun by multi-coloured 
umbrellas of gigantic proportions, are ranged about the fine 
Brabo fountain. A few yards away is an old well, covered 
bya wonderful canopy in wrought iron, a specimen of the 
genius of (Juentin Matsys in the days before he left his forge 
at Louvain to become a painter at Antwerp. In the small 
and secluded Place du Vendredi is the Musée Plantin- 
Moretus, the home of the famous — Christopher 
Plantin. The business has been carried on in this building 
since 1579 to the present time, first by Plantin himself, and 
later by the descendants of his son-in-law, Moretus. Not 
only are there to be seen strange old presses, wood blocks, 
and beautiful specimens of the printer's art in early days, 
but the house itself is a charming example of the residence 
of a Flemish patrician in the later part of the sixteenth 
century. After the cathedral there is probably nothing so 
unique and interesting in the city. Away down on the 
(Juai Van Dyck is the Steen, at one time a part of the old 
castle of Antwerp, and later the seat of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands. It is now a museum containing 
a valuable collection of antiquities relating to the history of 
the town. The dungeons, with many signs of the barbarities 
enacted in them, will have a sombre interest for the visitor. 

This little tour will be found full of diversity and interest. 
The manners and customs, the peculiarities of architecture, 
the costumes of the market-women, the picturesque little 
dog-carts, the open-air life, and the relics of bygone days 
will all give capital subjects for the sketching-block or 
camera, and nobody can fail to be delighted by taking a 
peep into Flanders, a country whose history and fortunes 
have been intertwined with our own so closely for several 
centuries. 

—S > tt Pata 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. 


i te certain people holiday means change of work— physi- 

cal exercise is taken as an antidote for the strain of a 
long term of mental exertion ; but, provided the surround- 
ings are suitable, nothing can equal a period of idleness to 
overcome the effects of past pressure, and to lay in a store of 
energy for the future. Unfortunately, the English language 
wants a term that exactly describes this manner of passing 
the time. Some call it “eating the lotus ;” but in spite of 
Tennyson’s poem the phrase is, perhaps, rather too classical. 
There is an objection to the expression “a lazy holiday,” or 
an “idle time,” since the words “lazy” and “idle ” imply to 
an Englishman something which is culpable and to be avoided. 
In French there are two words, puresseur and fuinéant, both 
of which can be translated “ idle” or “lazy ;” but if you 
say that a person is paressewr, you mean that nature has 
endowed him with a considerable faculty for taking things 
easy. If you want to censure a man severely for neglecting 
his duty, you call him fainéant. Students of language tell us 
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that where you have the idea, you find also the word to ex- 
press it; and surely the fact that Italy offers such wonder- 
ful opportunities for indulging in this relaxation must account 
for the origin of that delightful Italian expression, do/ce fur 
niente. You may say that this means “a sweet doing no- 
thing,” but you cannot realise the full depth of meaning in 
the phrase until you have experienced the full delight of the 
thing. 

The sweet restfulness of the Italian lakes was impressed 
far more on the writer on his second visit last year than on 
his first visit a few years before. The first time he went to 
see them, the second time to enjoy them. The first time he 
took a hurried trip round them, and hastened over the 
Maloja Pass to join some friends in the Engadine, where he 
intended to spend the chief part of the holiday in mountain- 
eering, and, considering the weather, the holiday was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one; but on the second occasion the 
mountaineering came first, and, indeed, nature seems to 
have planted the Alps to the north of the Italian lakes in 
order to prepare the English visitor for the charm of the 
latter by offering a certain amount of preliminary exercise 
among the former. 

It was after such a prelude that we made our way over 
the Simplon, and slept at the village which gives its name 
to the pass, and which is on the southern slope, but on the 
Swiss side of the frontier. Before reaching the village we 
passed the scene of a recent landslip. Thousands and 
thousands of tons of rock and ice had slipped from a trib- 
utary valley right into the one we were descending, and 
covered it for about three-quarters of a mile. This pass is 
not so much frequented by English visitors as it deserves to 
be; but it is simply grand, and to all except those hardy 
mountaineers who can manage the Weissthor or Monte 
Moro Pass it offers by far the best means of approaching the 
lakes. A bend in the road brings us out of the pass proper, 
and the gradual appearance of vines and maize-fields marks 
the approach to our first typical Italian town, Domo d’Ossola. 
Never have we come across such fine peaches, and so cheap 
were they that for a franc we laid in a stock for the party, 
consisting of tive persons; and whenever we met with fine 
peaches after that we spoke of them as “domodossolas.” 
Continuing to follow the valley down, we struck the shores 
of Lake Maggiore at Pallanza. 

Here we stayed at the “ Posta” Hotel, and found it a 
marvel of comfort and luxury at extremely low prices. We 
were in time for tub/e d'/éte, and after our day’s journey we 
were able to do ample justice to it; and after that we sat 
under the great magnolia trees in the garden of the hotel 
overlooking the lake, and felt at peace with everybody. We 
thought of Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet : 


** It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity.” 


But such is the charm that fills the breast when gazing 
across the lake in the cool of the evening, that if the poet’s 
words had not presented themselves to our lips, we should 
have tried in all probability to find expression for our own 
thoughts in poetry. We stayed at Pallanza some few days, 
and left it with deep regret. While there we spent one 
morning in visiting a nursery garden on a hill behind the 
town. The garden is open to the public, and not only is it 
full of all kinds of botanical treasures, but as it stands on an 
eminence overlooking two arms of the lake the view from 
the top is splendid. 

One day we paid a visit to two of the Borromean Islands. 
The first is called the Isola Bella, or Beautiful Island; and 
well does it deserve its name, although one cannot help feel- 
ing that there is an artificial air about it which contrasts 
with the natural beauty of the scenery around. The head 
boatman of the hotel, who might have been mistaken for an 
admiral, saw us comfortably settled in a rowing-boat, and a 
boatman rowed us steadily over the blue waters of the lake. 
On reaching the island we were shown round the chateau, 
which is richly adorned with armorial bearings, showing the 
connection of the family of Count Borromeo with apparently 
every family worth being connected with. There was also 
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a fairly interesting picture gallery, one picture in which we 
particularly remarked, for it represented a man looking out 
through a barred window, and no matter whether the spec- 
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a sudden outburst of energy, he can make the ascent of 
Monte Motterone, from the summit of which he will have 
one of the finest and most extensive views on the south side 
of the Alps, including, in the background, 
the chief snow-clad peaks of the Eastern and 
Southern Alps; while below can be seen no 
fewer than seven lakes, and the cathedral of 
Milan is distinctly visible, its white marble 
mass rising in the midst of the plain. 

The rest of the lake can be visited by 
steamboat. It is best to start early, and take 
a few dozen peaches to feast the palate as the 
eye feasts on the varying scenes which are 
displayed as the steamer goes from one side 
of the lake to the other. The picturesque 
villages along the banks seem full of delight- 
ful idleness. The men who stand on the 
landing-stages spend their lives in striking 
picturesque attitudes, and putting the moor- 
ing ropes on their fastenings when the boat- 
man throws them near enough. Should a 
traveller land, they may sometimes be seen 
lifting his trunks on to the back of a poor 








MENAGGIO, ON LAKE COMO, 


tator stuod in front or on either side, the eyes of the figure 
seemed to turn and stare at him. But the most delightful 
feature of the whole island is the garden of the chateau. 
Visitors are:shown round by a gardener, whose duty, how- 
ever, is not to prevent them from touching the plants, but 
apparently to provide them with a botanical collection from 
the rich assortment of trees and plants here growing in such 
luxuriance. Immediately on entering, he pointed out a 
camphor tree, the leaves of which had been given so freely 
that there were none to be seen near the bottom ; but a long 
bamboo was kept for the purpose of knocking off a few of 
the odorous leaves as souvenirs. Here we saw growing in 
the open oranges, lemons, citrons, banana trees in flower, 
camellias, beautiful oleanders, tea-plants, coffee-plants, and 
no end of plants that were beautiful and curious ; and we 
were deeply impressed with the marvellous climate of the 
land where all these could be found in such 
a comparatively small space. Re-entering 
our boat, we were rowed to another island, 
the Isola Madre, where we found anothei 
garden equally beautiful and equally inter- 
esting. It is quite impossible to describe the 
luxuriance of the vegetation on these two 
islands. On the Isola Madre is a palm tree 
thirty feet high, and with a trunk nine feet 
in circumference. Here, too, we found grow- 
ing the Egyptian lotus, which, figuratively, 
we were eating. 

I shall never forget the pleasure of stroll- 
ing along the shore of the lake at eventide, 
or sitting beneath the trees on the bank 
after the sun had set behind the western 
mountains, and watching the colour of the 
blue sky gradually grow deeper, and the 
stars peep out one by one, while the lights 
appeared in the houses and villages on the 
hills across the lake, and occasionally the 
coloured lights of a steamboat might be seen 
moving across the water in the distance. 
But unquestionably the truest bliss of all 
was to recline in one of the small boats 
which glide over the lake with a small sail 
spread. The wind seemed even too idle to 


press us on, and the boatman leaned against 
the tiller in lovely laziness. 

On the opposite shore to Pallanza is Baveno, which some 
may prefer to make their centre, as it offers much the same 
attractions as Pallanza; and should the visitor be seized with 





woman, who staggers beneath the load up to 
the hotel. If time permits, a few days may 
be spent at one of the towns near the north 
end of the lake, such as Locarno or Cannobia. 
As we wished to see some of the other lakes, 
we left Maggiore at Luino. Here we did 
not fail to visit the church, about a mile from 
the landing-stage, containing a fine fresco by Bernardino 
Luini, who was born here. The fresco is not in a good state 
of preservation, but there is some fine drawing in it. From 
Luino we take a short train ride to Ponte ‘Tresa, at the 
western end of Lake Lugano. The line passes several silk 
factories and signs of flourishing industry, and proceeds 
through a romantic valley. Its course runs for considerable 
distances at a few yards from the frontier which divides 
Switzerland from Italy, and it is really amusing to see the 
high wire-netting which serves as a boundary. On this 
netting hundreds of bells are fastened, which would ring if 
shaken by a smuggler attempting to get through, and thus 
warn the soldiers, who are placed at short spaces on “sentry 
go, 

At Ponte Tresa we embark on a steamer, which takes us 
down this beautiful lake. Lake Lugano is always included 
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ainong the Italian lakes, although several parts are in Switzer- 
land; yet it is on the southern slope of the Alps, and is quite 
Italian in character. It is the most irregular in shape, and 












































thus presents a great variety of scenery as the steamer pro- 
ceeds. In some cases the boat seems to be within a small 
basin which is quite landlocked, but an exit is discovered a 
little farther on. 

Lugano is quite an important town, and we spent some 
days in its western suburb, called Paradiso. We followed 
out our usual plan, and took things easy, but could not 
resist the temptation of climbing to the top of Monte St. 
Salvatore, so as to get a bird’s-eye view. The lake, as seen 
from the height, is simply marvellous, and the view is so 
extensive that it includes Monte Rosa. Like the other lakes, 
Lugano has its shores covered with delightful villages, among 
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strips of Italian paste were slowly oozing. After a short 
stay at Bellagio, we crossed to Menaggio, and returned to 
Lugano, and thence through the St. Gothard Tunnel to 
Lucerne, and then made our way home. 

By taking Lucerne on the way home we were able to com- 
pare this lake with those of Italy. We are pretty familiar 
with the Swiss lakes, and think that Lake Lucerne is the 
most beautiful of them all; but yet there is a charm and 
beauty about those of Italy which may be due to atmos- 
pheric conditions peculiar to the country south of the Alps, 
but which cannot be equalled by any expanse of water to 
the north. 








LAKE 
(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Shilling Guide to Switzerland.) 


which may be mentioned St. Mamette, partly built along the 
shore and partly on a ledge higher up. 

After a few days at Lugano, we took the boat to Porlezza, 
at the east end of the lake; but time did not permit of a 
visit to the celebrated grotto of Osteno, and a short railway 
ride brought us to Menaggio, on Lake Como. Here we made 
a short stay, and found it a second edition of Pallanza. In 
fact, it is extremely difficult to say which of the three lakes 
is the most beautiful; each has characteristics of its own. 
But even on the same lake there are considerable differences 
between one part and another. A steamboat ride up the 
northern part of Lake Como reveals certain wild and rugged 
features which are not met with in the southern parts, where 
the mansions and villas nestle on the shores in soft voluptu- 
ousness. Menagzyio is half-way down, and shares the beauty 
of both parts. Here one evening we learned, for the first 
time, that the mandoline can produce real music. We had 
previously regarded it as a sort of wiry banjo; but as we 
were strolling one evening by the lake-side we heard a lady 
play Gounod’s Ave Maria and one of Mendelssohn's Lieder 
ohne Worte, and the memory of those sounds floating over the 
waters of the lake will never fade away. 

We went down the south-western arm of the lake to 
Como, and visited the cathedral, and went on to Milan, the 
centre of Italian fashion, and saw its wonderful white marble 
cathedral, with more than two thousand statues adorning its 
exterior ; but we must refrain from discoursing on these, as 
our subject is the lakes. 

In order to see the other arm of the lake, we took train to 
Lecco, where we had dejeduer in a restaurant overlooking 
the lake, and where the proprietor actually fetched the daily 
papel to see the rate of exchange, and counted a sovereign 
as 25 francs 40 centimes, instead of the bare 25 francs, as 
Continental proprietors usually do. We just had time to 
visit a small establishment, where barefooted men were 
turning a windlass which worked a press, through which 
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THROUGH FRANCE TO CHATEAUX 
LAND. 


bg is no intention of giving details of railways, 

hotels, prices, or days and hours of visitation in this 
sketch ; for the introduction of such items in a two-page 
article would convert it into a mere bag of bones, and pro- 
duce a ragged copy of an inferior guide book. To those in 
appetite these details are unnecessary ; they will soon fur- 
nish themselves. The chief object is to whet that appetite. 

The route lies through Paris, +? Newhaven and Dieppe, 
because Rouen is worth a visit, and it can be taken on the 
way. The points of interest are too numerous for my limited 
space, but the Joan of Are element is prominent, and the 
cathedral is worth notice. Like the sister buildings at Paris, 
Amiens, Chartres, and Bourges, it is one of those churches 
in which the Gothic style of construction made its first 
appearance. The genesis of these cathedrals is historically 
interesting. Church authorities had fixed the day of judg 
ment for the eleventh century, and the terrors of this pro- 
phecy had caused church architecture to stagnate. But the 
prophets, like a certain almanac, knew too much. The cen- 
tury came and went, and the judgment day was missing. 
Out of substantial gratitude, as it were, we are told that the 
whole population then set to work to erect cathedrals and 
kindred buildings, and so the cathedral of Rouen came into 
existence. 

The tourist will do as much of Paris as time, weather, 
inclination, and purse will permit ; but our next point is 
Fontainebleau, which lies about thirty-six miles from Paris, 
on the direct line to Dijon. The usual practice is to take 
Fontainebleau as a day’s trip from Paris, but if opportunity 
allows a few days should be spent here. The palace can 
then be done comfortably, and the beautiful grounds can 
be enjoyed, and for pedestrians, above all, some charming 








walks can be taken in the most beautiful forest in France. 
The varied nature of the forest, its great area, its picturesque 
scenery, and its romantic gorges, which are very different from 
the Swiss, make it a walker’s paradise. To be seen to advan- 
tage it must be walked. Routes are marked by dabs of paint 
on occasional trees—a practice suggestive of the Austrian 
Tyrol—as soon as one gets off the main roads: and even then 
it is quite easy to lose oneself. As we never discovered 
but one restaurant in the forest, and, as a consequence, had 
at least one long and famished walk, the carrying of refresh- 
ments is advised. 

The train can be taken from Fontainebleau to Orleans, and 
thence on to Tours. Those who have no time for Fontaine- 
bleau should book direct to Tours from Paris ri@ Orleans. 
Do not go vid Vendome, as it means seven hours’ unnecessary 
weariness. The other route is much the quicker, while the 
slower one contains nothing that is a fair equivalent for its 
Pennie, 

Touraine lies in the valley of the Loire. It is a land of 
rich fertility—the land of asparagus, of good living, and of 
vood wine ; it is the garden of France, and one of the play- 
grounds of Europe. Its surface is freely dotted with stately 
mansions, famous chiteaux of the Renaissance, sometimes 
with villages nestling beneath them, and generally offering 
magnificent views. It is Chateaux Land. Above all, it is 
essentially French. “ Normandy is Normandy, Burgundy 
is Burgundy, Provence is Provence, but Touraine is essen- 
tially France,” says Henry James. 

Tours may be made a convenient centre for a few days, as 
it is a good place to get away from. It is the engineered 
centre of Chateaux Land, for all roads converge on it. Good 
and fairly cheap accommodation may be obtained, and the 
same may be said of the other places visited during the 
tour. But Tours itself, although the capital of Touraine, 
has no chiteau of itsown. We remembered Plessis-les-Tours 
of Quentin Durward, and had promised to view and describe 
it—an impossible task, for it no longer exists. But the 
cathedral was possible, and the customary visit showed it to 
be a noble building in the Gothic style, built in the twelfth 
century. It has a superb west front and some fine stained- 
glass windows. Perhaps few of us visit our famous churches 
much at home; perhaps few of us neglect them abroad. 
Home churches often seem to share the fate of home prophets. 

A railway journey south of Tours for about thirty miles 
brings us to Loches, picturesquely situated on the Indre, a 
tributary of the Loire. It is an old-world place, with its 
narrow, crooked streets, gabled houses, old gateways, and 
bits of antique architecture. It is pretty to view, but it is 
not a place to stay in, as the accommodation is neither abun- 
dant nor good. Its chief glory is its chateau, which has the 
unique distinction of being the only chiteau in the series 
which is a real castle. Old, strong, and gloomy-looking both 
inside and out, it possesses a tit-bit in the oratory of Anne 
of Brittany, the wife of Charles the Eighth. Although a 
very small room, it is adorned with some delicate tracery. 
A still more interesting sight is the tomb of Agnes Sorel, 
the able ally of Joan of Arc, and the mistress of Charles the 
Kighth. A delicate statue surmounts her tomb. “ It repre- 
sents her lying there in lovely demureness, her hands folded 
with the best modesty, a little kneeling angel at either side 
of her head, and her feet hidden in the folds of her decent 
robe, resting upon a pair of couchant lambs—innocent re- 
minders of her name.” She rests in good company at last, 
and perhaps her memory has benefited by the change, for 
posterity has certainly been very kind to her. Those who 
like gruesome sights may visit the donjon, with its many 
curious mural inscriptions, said to have been traced by the 
Duke of Milan, who spent nine years here. 

To the east of Tours lies the small village of Langeais, 
nestling at the foot of the massive, gray fortress of the same 
name. It is a good specimen of fifteenth century military 
architecture, with fine towers, lovely views, and a beautiful 
interior, There is a medieval flavour about the visit, for 
one is admitted over a drawbridge, and received by a worthy 
old janitor in a skull cap. Anne of Brittany was married to 
Charles the Eighth here, and the place still has a homelike 
appearance, 

From Langeais it is an easy walk of about twelve kilo- 
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metres to Azay-le-Rideau. Compared with other chiteaux, 
this seems overrated. Henry James describes it as a most 
perfect and beautiful thing, and he places it third in order 
of merit. Its perfection of style we admit, but we are still 
looking for its beauty. It lacks warmth, and the interior 
seems incongruous, with its modern furniture and its fifteenth 
century Renaissance architecture. A fine view may be had 
from its corner tower, which rises out of the waters of its 
moat. 

If Langeais is a doubtful third, Chenonceaux is a certain 
first. It is certainly the pick of the basket. Amboise has 
a finer situation, Blois a greater history, Chaumont a more 
extensive grandeur, but the toute ensemble of Chenonceaux 
makes it facile princeps. Its position is unique, for it is 
built over the river Cher upon massive piles, so that the 
great hall almost spans the river. The entrance is guarded 
by a massive, round-turreted tower, a relic of the original 
chiteau, commenced in 1515. Twenty years later it was 
ceded to the state. Its after history then became royal, for 
Francis the First lived here, and Henry the Second gave it 
to the beautiful Diana of Poitiers. The remarkable wife of 
Henry, Catharine de’ Medici, objected to this arrangement, 
however, and made the frail and lovely Diana yield it up 
to Chaumont. It is not to be wondered at, for Catharine 
herself had spent immense sums on the place in enlarging 
and beautifying it. To Britons the place possesses an added 
interest, for it was here that the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots and Francis the Second spent their honeymoon. 

The fagade is a perfect piece of Renaissance architecture, 
and there is an exquisite little chapel overlooking the water. 
Of the apartments, three or four rooms only are shown, 
principally those associated with the memories of Francis 
the First and Catharine. On the first floor, however, there 
is a gorgeous picture gallery, which reminds one somewhat 
of the beautiful interior of Fontainebleau. 

On the road from Tours to Blois lies Amboise, a charming 
and pretty place. The chateau, with the exception of Blois, 
is the most historic of all the fortified chateaux of the Loire. 
It belongs to the Prince of Orleans, and is being restored in 
good taste. ‘“ Amboise is a little white-faced town staring 
across an admirable bridge, and leaning behind, as it were, 
against the pedestal of rock on which the dark castle masses 
itself. The town is so small, the pedestal so big, and the 
castle so high and striking, that the clustered houses at the 
base of the rock are like the crumbs that have fallen from 
a well-laden table...... In the matter of position Amboise is 
certainly supreme among the old homes of the Loire.” Its 
huge towers, 120 feet high, are not ascended by stairs, but 
by a spiral roadway ; in fact, the grounds are full of inclined 
roads leading to various parts of the castle. The grounds 
thus seem perched up in the air, and from them many mag- 
nificent views are obtained of the Loire and the surrounding 
country. Visitors are taken out to a balcony, from which 
Catharine de’ Medici and Mary Queen of Scots viewed the 
brutal drowning of hundreds of Huguenots—-a dark memory 
of the place. 

An interesting feature is the famous little Gothic chapel, 
and over its doorway is a remarkable piece of very dainty 
sculpture representing the hunt of St. Hubert. There is 
also, at the far end of an avenue of leafy limes, a low door- 
way, against the top of which Charles the Eighth is said to 
have knocked his head, and caused his death. This was in 
1498. 

The night can be spent at Amboise, and an early train 
caught in the morning for Onzain, so that the chateau of 
Chaumont may be visited. The Loire is very wide here, 
and is crossed by a very fine suspension bridge. The chateau 
lies high, and peeps out of an abundant foliage. Viewed 
nearer, it is seen to be a fine example of the castellated 
mansion. It belongs to the Duc de Broglie, and is shown 
only in the absence of the family. The family being very 
considerately absent, our visit was not a failure. 

A fine avenue leads to the grounds, where a number of 
men were busy haymaking. The building is feudal in all 
but its interior, and the curiously ornamented entrance is 
approached over a handsome drawbridge. One side of the 
castle, which is a piece of white massiveness, with pepper- 
box towers, looks over the Loire, and the terrace gives the 
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best view in Chateaux Land. Nor is this its only point of 
superiority, for the interior is the richest, prettiest, and most 
homelike of all the chateaux. The richly-furnished rooms, 
with their splendid specimens of Beauvais tapestries and 
their plenitude of beautiful carved oak, are full of souvenirs 
of Catharine and Diana ; for this place became the home of 
the lovely Diana when she was driven out of Chenonceaux. 

Taking the train from Onzain, Blois is soon reached. The 
town occupies a steep slope overlooking the river and a rich 
country. The place consists of an upper or old town, with 
its famous castle perched on a hill 262 feet high, and a newer 
and low portion, presenting a very long and fine quay to the 
river. In addition to its p Petar, it contains a Roman aque- 
duct cut from the solid rock, in perfect preservation, and 
still used. 

Blois is the great historic chateau of Touraine, and it is 
unexcelled as an example of French Renaissance. The exte- 
rior is richly decorated, especially the fagade, which consists 
of balconied windows deeply recessed. These recesses are 
painted red, blue, and gold, and the effect seems out of keep- 
ing with the old, gray, and general sombre aspect of the 
building. To the right of the courtyard, which embraces 
several ages of architecture, is the famous staircase of Francis 
the First, the father of the French Renaissance. 

The apartments are numerous and richly decorated, but 
enteralthed, probably because it is state property. Among 
the many rooms shown is the bedroom of Catharine, who 
died here, and her study, decorated with more than two 
hundred panels, all of different design. The most magnifi- 
cent room is the Salle des Etats, belonging to the thirteenth 
century. In the bedroom of Henry the Third the Due de 
Guise was assassinated in 1588, whilst his brother, the car- 
dinal, died in a dungeon of the Tour des Oubliettes. The 
place is full of historic memories. Louis the Twelfth was born 
in it ; Charles Due d’Alencon and Margaret of Anjou were 
married here, and so were Henry the Fourth and Margaret 
of Valois ; Isabella, queen of Charles the Sixth, here found 
a retreat ; and it served as the prison of Mary de’ Medici. 

Three other chateaux can be done from Blois; but from 
lack of railway facilities, and failing the bicycle, a carriage 
drive will be necessary. The drive is a long one and a pretty 
one, and the whole programme will constitute a good day’s 
work. The total drive is about twenty-five miles. 

Chambord is the first approached, and it is the largest of 
them all, for there are 440 rooms, 60 staircases, and stabling 
for 1,200 horses. The prospect need not discourage, for the 
visitor neither visits all the rooms nor climbs many of the 
staircases. The sight-seeing is done only in sample, and the 
sample is generally sufficient. The place was built in 1526 
for Francis the First, and for a time it was a favourite resi 
dence of his. It now belongs to the Duke of Palma, who 
visits it every other year for about two months in the hunt- 
ing season. 

“The filling in of the wide moats that formerly surrounded 
it has...... given it an appearance of top-heaviness that is at 
the same time a magnificent Orientalism. The towers, the 
turrets, the cupolas, the gables, the lanterns, the chimneys 
look more like the se of a city than the salient parts of a 
single building.” The interior is unromantic and bare. Its 
chief feature is a double staircase, which climbs right up the 
building, and is so constructed that two people can ascend 
and descend at the same time without meeting. The whole 
place has been aptly described as a glorified barn in a sandy 
plain. : 

Cheverney is a small, beautiful structure of the seventeenth 
century, and it has a clean, white front ornamented with 
busts in circular niches. The interior is magnificent, being 
a perfect picture of richness and daintiness ; in fact, it is the 
most lavishly furnished of all the chateaux. Every panel 
and corner has been painted by a local artist with a pro 
nounced taste for mythological subjects, and in the Salle des 
Gardes there are suits of armour, priceless tapestry, and a 
beautiful ceiling. , 

Beauregard is small and unpretending after the other two. 
It was built as a hunting-lodge for Francis the First. Only 
two rooms are shown by a taciturn guide, one of which con- 
tains three hundred and sixty-three rare historical portraits 
of the seventeenth century, and a tiled floor, representing an 
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army in marching order. A tip unearthed the voice of the 
guide, and we had finished our last chateau. An early train 
was caught for Orleans, and a few hours were spent in look- 
ing round it. Our faces were then turned homewards once 
more, after a thoroughly successful holiday, and one that is 
rich in pleasant and lasting memories. 


—s2 9k Pete 


IN THE PYRENEES. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MOUNTAINEERING. 


| Sheen is fast becoming alive to the necessity, nay, 

to the indispensability, of the physical training of her 
youth. Not that physical training of some sort has not 
obtained at all times a fair share of the attention of the 
scholars themselves ; for since Rabelais’ times, and even all 
through the university records of the Middle Ages, French 
escholiers have been adepts in the thousand and one games 
and tricks that supplied the otherwise hard-used and 
hard-worked schoolboy of the period with the much-needed 
amount of relaxation, and gave vent to the pent-up spirit 
of mischief. 

But it is an incontrovertible fact that, as regards the 
feelings of the severe pedagogues of old, physical training 
had but little share in their sympathies, and none at all 
in the curriculum. The great master of Gargantua was 
looked upon as little short of a heretic, and the oft-quoted 
saying of Montaigne about “/es gedles de jeunesse captive,” 
meaning the schools of his time, went far towards making 
his name a byword to many a generation of pedants. 

The Jesuits on one side, Port-Royal on the other, vied 
in their compression of the bodily guenile; and if as far 
asunder as the poles in everything else, they at least agreed 
in thinking that “education” had for its proper end not the 
body but the mind. 

In short, up to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
physical training was either ignored or looked at askance ; 
and although some of the best minds since Rabelais and 
Montaigne had advocated a revival of the “happy equili- 
brium” of Greek education, in which the gymnasium and 
the school contributed equally to the mens sana in corpore 
sno standard of a properly educated man, nothing much 
had really been done to give physical training its due 
position in the general scheme of education. 

At last, dating from some thirty years back, a change 
came, owing, I fancy, to the influence of English ideas. 
And this change became manifest not sc much, I feel bound 
to say, in the somewhat narrow circles of the profession, 
as in the wider circles of the “men of light onl leading ” 
in the nation. 

It began to be rumoured that there existed such a danger 
as being “over educated”—or rather, that education was 
too one-sided, developing the mind at the expense of the 
body, and congesting the one while starving the other. 
Public-spirited men were not afraid to call to account our 
whole system of public education, and they appealed to the 
press for the redress of a grievance which, as they pointed 
out, threatened the vitality of the nation. 

The contest ran high, and many a hard battle was fought 
over the introduction of the so-called new-fangled and foreign 
conceptions of education. But the issue could not be doubt- 
ful. Several leagues for the cultivation of physical training 
were founded. They enrolled the pick of the university 
and secondary masters; they soon won the favour of the 
public, and in a few years the cause of physical training 
had triumphed. 

At present there is no /ycee or grammar school that has 
not its football club, and the inter-school matches are events 
of no mean importance in large as well as in small provincial 
towns. Running, jumping, boating, cycling, ete., are cul- 
tivated sedulously ; and if the actual performances of our 
young fellows are nothing to boast of, or do not reach the 
standard of similar performances in the great English public 
schools, still sport is sport all over the world, and our boys 
rg their beatings with a pluck that promises well for 
the future, 
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Besides, the love of sports is not confined to schools. The 
professional and commercial youth have their own clubs. 
Not unfrequently matches are played between town and 
school teams, attended by hundreds and even thousands of 
eager spectators. Here, in our “sunny south,” the annual 
football matches between Bordeaux,* Toulouse, Pau, Tarbes 
are popular events, and draw great crowds. 

But lest my kind English readers should demur at such 
a lengthened preface to an article on mountaineering, I must 
own to having had my own purpose in view while writing 
it. I mean this: that being aware of a prejudice still exist- 
ing in many English minds on the subject of the present 
state of physical training in France, I thought I had better 
try to dispel it as far as I could. 

And now, revenons ad nos— montagnes, 

Is mountaineering as a school sport worthy of being put 
side by side with, or compared to, the time-honoured and 
popular school games, such as football, cricket, hockey, ete. / 

[ dare say many people will be tempted at once either 
to thrust aside such a question as too preposterous, or to 
answer it on the spot by an emphatic “No!” But, on 
second thoughts, if, as I think, ol mean to prove, a good 
deal may be said on behalf of mountaineering, will not some 
of the “ Noes” go over to the “ Ayes,” and give the writer 
sufficient justification for the seeming audacity of his “un- 
sportsmanlike ” contention / 

I must add that I am the more inclined to hope I may be 
right after all, that mountain-climbing is a British sport, 
and can show English records of victorious daring second to 
none in the glorious roll of Alpine heroes. 

In order, therefore, to justify the claims of mountaineering 
to a place in the pedagogic curriculum of physical training, 
on a par with the recognised school games, I must draw the 
attention of my readers to some of its characteristics, both 
physiological and psychological ; and if I succeed in showing 
that those characteristics are precisely such as recommend 
school games, my point will be gained. 

What is it, then, that makes school games an undisputed 
help to the complete education of youth?’ Leaving aside 
Wellington’s famous saying that Waterloo was won on the 
fields of Eton, I may assume that the chief gains accruing to 
your public-school boys from the practice of field-games are 
the following—namely, the art of self-discipline ; the cultiva- 
tion of self-restraint and will power ; self-reliance allied to 
a heightened sense of solidarity ; the cultivation of social 
manners and the acquisition of the sociable qualities ; and, 
last, not least, the cultivation and sharpening of judgment 
through the medium of the senses, especially the sight. 

Well, mountaineering will certainly do all this, and even 
something more. For it will give the boy what no other 
sport can. It will foster in him some of the finer and higher 
feelings of the esthetic sense—the love of the beautiful ; the 
heartfelt delight in the ceaseless wonders of nature; the 
inner comprehension of the mysterious language of forest 
and mountain, of solitary glen and frowning cliff ;—it will, 
in a word, wake him up to the glories of the God-permeated 
world. 

I need not insist on the physiological gains of mountain- 
eering. Walking, which is the oldest of sports, is, at the 
same time, the best fitted to all sorts and conditions of men 
and schoolboys. Being of all sports the least expensive, it is 
the most complete. It realises to perfection the ideal of 
vhysical exercise, which is, if I am not mistaken, the equal 
division of labour between the different muscles of the body, 
and the harmonious working of the human machinery with 
the minimum of expense and the maximum of profit. 

It is well known that a fast pace was one of the highest 

prized qualities of the Roman soldier. Julius Cesar, in the 
Gallic War, owed many a decisive victory to the wonderful 
marches of his legions. And even to-day is not mobility the 
first quality of a soldier? Witness the proverb: Un bon 
marcheur est un bon soldat. 
_ Aseven my English readers must be aware, a nimble foot 
is a common characteristic of the French soldier. The alert- 
ness of their pace, their resistance to fatigue, have more than 
once elicited the just praise of foreign military critics. 


* In the Académie of Bordeaux the annual inter-school contests are held at 
Whitsuntide, and are catled “ Lendits.” 
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It is therefore little matter for wonder that walking is 
with us a favourite physical exercise. 

But from walking to mountaineering there is just the 
difference that divides sport from mere practice, and I may 
safely go so far as to say that a mountaineer is to the ordinary 
good walker as the ordinary adept at football or cricket is to 
one of the crack fifteen or eleven of your great public-school 
or university teams. 

That mountain-climbing is an art—one of the fine arts, 
say the enthusiastic ones—is a universally recognised truth. 
It requires from the would-be artist as much devotion, as 
much self-restraint and self-command, as much study and 
preparation, as any of the sister-games. Besides, there is in 
it that peculiar spice of danger, that exciting uncertainty, 
that occasional blind trust in chance, that give it a sort of 
gambling gusto whose fascination is extraordinary. Alpine 
and Pyrenean guides and climbers well know that fascina- 
tion, and year after year, from father to son, the record of 
Alpine casualties gives an eloquent testimony of the irre- 
sistible attractiveness of la fée des glaces. 

It is not, however, to those giddy heights where hoary 
peaks and glaciers reign supreme that we shall look for the 
educational value of mountaineering. 

But when, on a fine autumn morning, just misty enough 
to line with silver the rich gold-purple tints of beech and 
chestnut, or on a radiant morn of tender April and sweet 
May, a score or two of our boys foot it merrily along country 
lanes, up the winding paths of rounded hills, coer cover 
of pine forests musical with the rustle of the breeze, alive 
with the hum of myriads of insects, then it is that we realise 
the full value of mountaineering both for body and mind. 

The exhilarating air, the glorious light, the beauties mani- 
fold of plain and mountain, effect wonderful changes. The 
bright look, the rosy cheeks, the buoyant step, the merry 
voice tell their own tale. What kindliness in the mere tone 
of the boyish voices when addressing one another or their 
masters! What a pleasure in helping one another over a 
difficult step ! 

The livelong day passes like a dream of fairyland, and 
fatigue itself, when it makes itself felt in the evening, is 
something to be proud of, since it makes rest sweeter, and 
gives a zest to the pleasant memories of a happy day. 

As I hinted above, the actual climbing of high peaks and 
glaciers does not come within the scope of school moun- 
taineering, and is left to adults. We limit our operations to 
moderate heights—that is, between three thousand and eight 
thousand feet. The height of nine thousand feet is seldom 
attempted, except on special occasions, as in the case of the 
Pic du Midi de Bagnéres, whose observatory has been visited 
several times by school parties. 

The mountaineering excursions are usually arranged as 
follows :— 

Parties of twenty or thirty at most, consisting of boys who 
lmve got the permission of their families to join, are formed 
by the head-master. Several tutors, and all the teachers who 
volunteer, are attached to the troop. An early train takes 
the party to the foot of the mountain whose top is the goal 
in view. Each boy is provided with his stick or alpenstock, 
and carries his provisions in a wallet, slung, soldier-fashion, 
across his back. On the climb, halts are called at stated 
intervals, and some necessary precautions are strictly pressed 
on the party. Thus, tutors or teachers form the advance and 
rear of the troop ; it is forbidden to stray right or left while 
on the march ; indiscriminate drinking at the springs or 
brooks is strongly discountenanced ; a warm shawl or cape 
is an obligatory part of the equipment; a medicine-chest 
is a never-absent requisite. 

Several times in the year whole-school picnics are arranged. 
A shady rendezvous is agreed upon for the mid-day meal, 
whither the provisions are carried in good time by carts 
hired by the school authorities. These carts will also serve 
to give a lift on the way back to such boys as need help. 
And few they are. 

Then several parties are formed, according to age. The 
best walkers gain the dinner-place by a circuit of many 
miles. Others we in the woods, and play or roam 
about, within fixed limits. Some, scientifically inclined, 
hunt about for pebbles, shells, or flowers and plants. But 
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one and all never forget dinner-time, and bring ravenous 
appetites to a plentiful holiday meal. 

The return takes the boys—less the invalids or invalided 
few—back to school by another circuitous route, which, as 
far as can be managed, is never that of the morning. 

Most of the teachers and masters of the public and gram- 
mar schools (Lycées et colleges) of the Pyrenean districts, be- 
ing members of the local Societies of Excursionists—I am 
myself the founder of the Société des Excursionnistes Tarbais 
in Tarbes — our schoolboys, independently or in made-up 
parties, are often invited to join in the trips of such local 
societies. This system obtains chiefly in Pau, Bagnéres de 
Bigorre, and Tarbes, where youngsters from fifteen upwards 
are allowed to come without paying the usual fee, when 
under the care of a parent or teacher. 

At Pau the students of the training-school (Ecole Normale 
d'Instituteurs) are especially devoted to mountaineering, and 
most of the mountain tops that shelter that well-known win- 
tering and health resort have been climbed by them. 

In the last two years a new development has given a new 
impetus to the educational value of mountaineering. 

Once a fortnight in the fine season we take our workmen- 
pupils of the Université Populaire, with their wives and 
grown-up children, to the mountains for a long day’s stroll. 
We have sometimes as many as one hundred of them taking 
part in these excursions. The benefit of these popular parties 
cannot be overestimated. It is a treat to see our pupils, 
some full-bearded fellows, some fathers of large families, 
so hard worked on week-days, enjoying like truant school- 
boys the pure air, the refreshing greenness of the hills and 
mountains. 

A dozen or more teachers of the evening classes are usu- 
ally in charge of the party. The good behaviour, the fine 
sense of propriety, the good-fellowship, the delight in nature 
shown by our charges, testify to the influence of nature as 
the grande et maternelle éducatrice. 

My own experiences with the Université Populaire of 
Tarbes have not a little contributed to my partisanship of 
mountaineering. No other sport can touch this, either in 
health-giving resources, or in those higher sources of enjoy- 
ment of which the poet spoke in the immortal line, “ A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

I would fain leave my kind readers under the spell of 
Keats, but a conclusion of some sort being imperative, I do 
not mean to shirk my duty. 

To conclude, therefore, in the best possible way to ingra- 
tiate myself with my English friends and fellow-readers of 
the Practical Teacher, and to deserve their indulgence, I will, 
in the time-honoured phrase, extend to them the hand of 
friendship, and pay them the compliment of a general invi- 
tation to visit our Pyrenees. 

I feel the more inclined to make the invitation, and the 
more justified in making it, that our Pyrenean region is just 
now in a most hospitable mood. Syndicates are being formed 
all over the two hundred miles of mountain, from Mediter- 
ranean Cette to Atlantic Biarritz, for the express purpose of 
inviting foreigners to visit the country, and, better still, in 
view of educating hotel-keepers and sundry to the rules 
of a well-bred, hygienic, moderate-charged treatment of 
visitors. 

The Syndicats d’Initiative of Tarbes, Pau, Perpignan, 
Carcassonne, Nimes, publish for the benefit of foreigners 
and tourists illustrated guides that are to be had for the 
asking, and which, besides their artistic value, are local 
Baedekers whose reliableness is absolute. Well, I mean to 
say that the illustrated Livret-Guide, published by the syn- 
dicate of Tarbes, is at the disposal of all the readers of the 
Practical Teacher who will care to have it. The fortv photo 
type plates that illustrate it will give the reader a kaleido- 
scopic view of some of our most picturesque Pyrenean scenery 

our world-famous Cirque de Gavarnie, with its wonderful 
crown of peaks 10,000 feet high and glaciers ; the Vignemale, 
11,000 feet, owned by that veteran of English mountaineers, 
Lord Russell ; the Pic du Midi, 9,000 feet, with its observa 
tory, etc., ete. 

Who has not heard of Cauterets, Bardges, Bagnéres, 
Lourdes ? and the pastoral valleys of Argelés—an English 
resort of note—of Campan, Luz, St. Sauveur ? 
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A true paradise of wonders are our Pyrenees to the active 
tourist. Who indeed could live among them and not love 
them / Paut MIEILLE, 

Professor at the Lycée of Tarbes. 


P.S.—The Livret-Guide des Hautes-Pyrénées will be sent, 
on receipt of a 25 centime stamp to cover postage, to all the 
Practical Teacher readers who apply to Mons. P. Mieille, 
Secrétaire Général, 59 Rue des Pyrénées, Tarbes, France. 


—sr ot Pete — 


QUIET RESORTS. 


Newbiggin. — This is a small fishing village about six 
miles from Morpeth, in Northumberland. There are no 
famous places of interest in the neighbourhood, but the 
sands are among the best in the north of England. There 
is a very large tract of moorland, very suitable for golfing, 
stretching half a dozen miles along the coast. There are 
nice walks and pleasant cycle rides to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood. The village stands on a bay about a mile long, 
and the church is strangely placed on a rocky point jutting 
right out into the North Sea. 

Lymington.—This town will never be a popular seaside 
resort, as there are no sands; in fact, when the tide is low 
the foreshore is covered with fine mud. The deposit is prob- 
ably due to the sheltering influence of the promontory 
running into the Solent, and on which Hurst Castle is situ- 
ated. Beyond this point, at Milford, the next village, the 
sands are fine and afford good bathing. The estuary of the 
Lym, on which the town is situated, affords shelter for 
yachts which cruise about the Solent. There are delightful 
walks and cycle rides in the New Forest, and a regular 
service of three or four steamers a day to Yarmouth, in the 
Isle of Wight. Southampton, Bournemouth, and Salisbury 
may be visited from Lymington, and excursions may be made 
to such objects of interest as the old abbey of Beaulieu and 
the ancient priory of Christchurch. 


Wells next the Sea.—-When a town is obliged to describe 
iteelf as “next the sea,” “super-Mare,” or “on sea,” its pre- 
tension should always be regarded with suspicion. The de- 
cayed port in Norfolk forming the subject of this article is 
a delightful place for any one seeking a quiet spot not on 
the seashore. A row of a mile down the creek (not navi- 
gable even for rowing-boats at low tide) brings one to the 
sea. There are splendid walks in the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding Holkham Park, into which the public are admitted 
by Lord Leicester. Very picturesque seme and natural 
scenes afford enjoyment to the photographer and painter. 
Among the places that may be visited from Wells are 
Cromer, Sheringham, Hunstanton, on the coast, and the 
ancient abbey of Walsingham, which, next to the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, was the most popular resort of 
pilgrims in pre-Reformation days. 


Wells in Somerset.—This district we would specially re- 
commend to the antiquary. There are some scenes of great 
natural beauty. The Cheddar Cliffs are unequalled in that 
part of England, but most of the country is flat. The dis- 
trict is rich in Anglo-Saxon remains, as one would expect 
of the district containing the Isle of Athelney, in which 
Alfred sought refuge from the Danes. The church of 
Muchelney is of wonderful interest, but is not nearly so 
well known as the abbey of Glastonbury. Accommodation 
at reasonable rates can be obtained in the quiet but interest- 
ing villages. The splendid cathedral of Wells will, of course, 
receive attention from all visitors. 


Cayevx-sur-Mer.—Teachers who require a quiet holiday home, 
combined with a small but select French reading circle, will 
find what they require at this sea-side village. Madame 
Chalamet of the Université Hall, 109 Boulevard St. Michel, 
Paris, has a house there—La Corvette—facing the sea, where 
gentlemen boarders are received; and her colleague, Madame 
Lisy Armand, has one close by for ladies. 
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é Greifswald.. | July 13-August 1.| 20 marks......... *Via Hook of Hol- | 3 to 4 marks. | Ferienkurse, Greifs- | German, Latin, French, and | For teachers of both sexes. 

Ks land, £5, 19s. 10d. wald (Prof. Dr.| English Languages, Litera- al conversation 
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2nd course,| both 50 francs. | land, £6, 4s. 10d. | Neuchatel. advanced courses. 
August 12-Sep- | Via Dieppe, | 
tember 8. | | £5, 0s. 6d. | 
SPAIN: 

Santander.. | August 3-24. | £2, 2s, if name is| London, Paris, | 44-5 pesetas| General Secretary. Spanish Languageand Litera-| Under management of 
i | entered before| Bordeaux, and| if engaged Teachers’ Guild, 74 ture. Political, social, and special committee ap- 
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Note.—Further particulars of the French holiday courses will appear next month, but any of our readers desiring them in advance may obtain the same 
by sending a stamped directed envelope to this office. 
* Special Tourist Tickets, three days’ notice required, no luggage registration. 
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The Cabbage-White Butterfly (Pieris brassice). 
AVING now some fair idea of the external characters 
of the molluscs most common among us, it will be 
well to deal with an entirely different creature—one that 
throughout its life has a more or less hard and rigid surface 
to its body. The abundance of the cabbage-white butterfly 
directs us at once to that insect. 

There are three varieties of common white butterfly. The 
eggs may be found on cabbage or cresses, but easier to 
find and collect are the caterpillars or larve. These should 
be collected and reared. There is no other way half so good 
for studying the insects and their most interesting point— 
their changes or metamorphosis. The caterpillar of the 
large cabbage-white butterfty is yellow spotted with black. 
Green caterpillars spotted with black and yellow or red and 
yellow are those of two smaller species of white butterfly. 

cither form is equally convenient. It is not so easy to rear 

as to capture them, as many will probably have already been 
attacked by a gnatlike insect which leaves its eggs in them, 
ultimately causing death, though out of a number a few can 
generally be reared successfully ; but the little yellow clusters 
of eggs found on the under surface of cabbage leaves are a 
safer starting-point if butterflies as well as caterpillars are to 
be studied. Fig. 1 B will enable the caterpillar to be recog- 
nised, and Fig. 1 A is a rough sketch of one egg magnified. 





: Fia. 1.—A. Egg of large cabbage-white butterfly magnified. B. Caterpillar. 
C. Cocoons of Apanteles. D. Dimensions of Apanteles, which lays its eggs in the 
caterpillar. 


Caterpillars can be kept in captivity fairly easily, as long 
as the food plant is kept fresh. A good plan is to place the 
stalks of the leaves on which the insects are grazing in a 
small bottle of water packed at the mouth with cotton wool 
to prevent the caterpillars from falling in. The bottle 
should be buried to its neck in mould, at the bottom of a 
large glass jar whose mouth is covered with muslin. A box 
with glass front and perforated sides can be used instead of 
the jar; either will need periodical cleaning out. The in- 
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STUDY FOR THE MONTH. 
BY J. O. BORLEY, M.A. 


troduction of fresh leaves gives no difficulty, as the cater- 
pillars will move to them voluntarily if they are ~~ beside 
the old leaves. For practical purposes, our study may be 
best arranged by first outlining the life history, and then 
discussing matters of interest in it. 

On leaving the egg (Fig. 1 A) the larva eats and grows with 
great rapidity, and casts its skin at intervals. The fourth or 
fifth skin is usually the last possessed by the so called larva. 
This stage, which may be recognised by the cessation of feed- 
ing, possesses special interest. Such larve should, therefore, 
be removed to a box lined with black paper, as this colour 
renders it as easy as possible to distinguish the threads spun 
by the ey The pupe produce butterflies in a period 
varying from six weeks to four months. 

Having caught and provided for the caterpillars, let us 
watch them as they feed. Their most noticeable features 
will be great length, multiplicity of legs, their colouring, 
and the ringed structure of their bodies. There are three 
pairs of jointed legs, which should be noticed to be borne by 
successive rings or segments, and four pairs of stumplike 
projections, generally called pro-legs, also borne by successive 
segments, and at the tail there are clasping organs. At the 
extremity of each of the cylindrical pro-legs is a circlet of 
fine hooks which partly compensates for the lack of clinging 
power that joints would give. . 

By looking with a hand lens at the caterpillar—from the 
front preferably—the sense organs and mouth parts 
can be made out. The head is hard and shiny, its most 
marked structure being the horizontally-worked jaws or 
mandibles (Fig. 3 a, M). Projecting from the bottom of 
the head is the small pointed spinneret (s), from the 
summit of which proceeds the fluid which, hardening 
into silk, is used by the caterpillar in spinning its 
cocoon. At its base are two hairlike processes, the 
labial palpi (vt pP) (lip-feelers). On each side of the 
mandibles are (A) very short feelers or antenne. On 
the cheeklike surfaces of the head are (£) small trans- 
pores specks or eyes. If the action of the jaws cannot 
ye seen satisfactorily, that of similar jaws can be studied 
with ease in the cockroach, if that insect be captured 
and fed with soaked bread. 
The whole external organisation of the caterpillar 
shows it simply to be concerned with feeding—the jaws 
powerful, the sense organs extremely small, the legs feeble, 
yet the body so long and heavy that additional temporary 
limbs of two sorts are provided to support and anchor it to 
the plant on which it feeds. 

The colouring is protective in two ways. Not only is it 
very similar to that of the food leaf, but it is broken up by 
spots and splashes of black; and it has been shown that 
by thus avoiding an unbroken mass of colour the insect is 
rendered far less conspicuous than if it did not in this way 
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imitate the effects of shade, etc., on the leaf—birds having 
failed to take such caterpillars, while clearing a plant of 
almost precisely similar unspotted specimens. 

The pigments of the skin of insects are frequently sub- 
stances formed in the waste of the body, and their retention 
in the skin may have been a fortunate accident, which, by 
protecting the wearers from birds, ensured the survival of 
their kind. 

As the change from caterpillar to butterfly is the chief 
point of interest, let us now compare the butterfly structure 
with that just described. In the butterfly ae — 
made with a view to lightness and motion. The body has 
decreased, and has lost its shapelessness ; the pro-legs and 
claspers have disappeared ; the legs become serviceable, hav- 
ing become much longer and furnished with an increased 
number of well-defined joints. In the head perhaps even 
greater changes have occurred: A and B of Fig. 2 are so 
lettered that the butterfly’s structures bear the same letters 
as the caterpillar’s parts with which they correspond. Thus 


Fie. 2.—A. Entarerp General View oF CATERPILLAR’S Heap (from Sharp). 
B. Butrerriy’s Heap. 
A, Antenne ; &, Eyes; Lr, Labial palps; m, Mandibles ; p, Proboscis ; 
8, Spinneret. 

the great mandibles (jaws) of the caterpillar have so dimin- 
ished that naturalists are unable to decide which parts of 
the butterfly now represent them ; a tubular trunk has been 
formed by the lengthening, grooving, and apposing of two 
processes (p) in Fig. A; while L P have increased to the 
tusk-shaped plates of Fig. B, so large as to furnish a sheath 
within which the entire proboscis can be withdrawn. Lastly, 
the sense organs, so necessary for a creature launching away 
from the kindly shelter of foliage into the open air, have 
developed enormously. The antennz (A) have become long 
and clubbed, and the eyes, from small scattered specks, have 
become the many facetted structures which occupy the whole 
side of the head (k). 

We have then here, in the life of one individual, a change 
fiom one sort of creature to a very different one—at least as 
remarkable as that from fish to quadruped shown in the life 
history of the frog. Has the change been gradual? Appar- 
ently not, at first sight. There is little on the surface to 
oppose the general view of the insect’s life passing through 
three distinctly marked stages—larva or caterpillar, pupa 
or chrysalis, imago or perfect insect. For a long time, how- 
ever, traces of transition into each stage have been found in 
the structure of the preceding one. 

The life history is easy to study in a “tame” caterpillar. 
Externally, the growth of the insect appears to be mere 
increase of siz, and the casting of the tough skin an arrange- 
ment to allow of this. That even skin-casting is no more 
than this is extremely doubtful. Some little change of the 
structure of the segments is made at nearly every casting. 
Moreover, the queen bee, the queen ant, and certain Mexican 
ants, which act as honey pots for their fellows, increase 
vastly in size without change of skin. The queen of the 
termite or white ant, for instance, increases to ten thousand 
times of her bulk without change of skin. The fourth or 
fifth skin is usually the last possessed by the so called larva ; 
the insect which emerges possesses the antennze, wings, and 
nearly all other external characters of the adult, although 
In & moist condition. If the casting of skin has not been 
counted, this stage, which it is important to distinguish, 
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may be noted either by its cessation of feeding, or by its 
remaining on the old food plant as long as a day after fresh 
plant has been put beside it. 

Being removed as directed, the caterpillar will be seen to 
use its spinneret for the first time. A web is spun which can 
be easily seen against the black background. A hillock is 
formed by the gathering together of the threads, and the 
larva, having seized this hillock with its claspers, spins a 
girdle round its body and some body to which the web is 
attached, by bending back the head over the back and 

ing the silk end and round. The body, on straighten- 
ing, is then supported by this band. It then disengages the 
last larval skin by first parting from it at the tail, then 
splitting it along the back, and finally slowly crawling out. 
he claspers, which terminate the body of the pupa, now get 
a hold on the hillock of web, and by spinning its body causes 
certain little hooks situated near the end of the abdomen to 
cut through the threads supporting the cast skin, which then 
falls. 

The pupa has long, separate antenne, practically complete 
but somewhat folded wings, a tapering body, and long legs, 
eyes, and mouth parts similar to those of the adults. Im- 
mediately, however, proboscis, antennze, and legs are folded 
down over the under surface, the wings are plastered down 
the sides, and a liquid, rapidly-setting glue is poured out 
over all, and fastens them into a rigid casing. 

In course of time this leathery skin cracks along the back, 
and from it emerges the butterfly, which, after a short time, 
during which the wings were + Hes out, dry, and harden, 
flies away. 

The emergence of the butterfly from a hard, brown, some- 
what conical body is sufficiently surprising to attract much 
attention and to support many vain hopes. The seemingly 
less wonderful change of lead to silver, to quote but one of 
them, seemed similarly possible. When closer observation 
had revealed the butterdly-like structure of the pupa before 
its hardening, the revolutionary epoch was thrown back in 
the insect’s life to the change from larva to pupa; dissec- 
tion, however, showed further that the whole change did not 
occur even then, and succeeded in destroying the idea of a 
revolution in structure in favour of the fact of a gradual 
development. 

The proof that the larva has already commenced the for- 
mation of adult characters is easy. “Take a full-grown larva 
of any moth or butterfly which has ceased to feed,” says 
Professor Miall, “kill it with ether, tie it down with thread, 
and dip it several times in boiling water. When the larval 
skin is removed we find a flabby, pale-coloured object left 
behind, which has two pairs of short and paca. wings, 
three pairs of legs folded beneath the thorax, a pair of long 
antenn, and a pair of long and slender mouth appendages. 
Except that they are soft, wrinkled, and somewhat undersized, 
all these parts agree in outward forms with the wings, legs, and 
antenne of the butterfly.” This method is based on that of 
the discoverer. The result is illustrated by Fig. 3. In3 A 
the last larval skin of the caterpillar has been dissected away 
behind the line w w, so that the rest of the figure is that of 
the pupal skin long before the caterpillar becomes a pupa— 
F F, B Bare the front and back wings symmetrically Folded ; 
and Fig. 3 B represents the hind wing straightened out. 
More refined but similar methods have traced back the be- 
ginhings of wings much farther, perhaps even to the larva 
on emergence from the egy. 

The metamorphosis of the caterpillar is thus obviously re- 
lated to ordinary growth, but different from it, resembling 
the growth of the frog. Metamorphosis may thus be defined 
as sheltered growth; and a broad and roughly true compre- 
hension of it involves consideration of the shelter, and of the 
changes it causes in growth. 

The shelter consists of the relative toughness and hard- 
ness of the skin of the caterpillar, due to the presence of a 
hornlike substance called chitin. This substance may have 
originated as a waste product, excreted by the skin; if so, 
the influence it had upon the race was a marvellous instance 
of what common parlance calls an accidental effect. 

The influence of hardness on growth is, in the main, fairly 
comprehensible. Men seldom find patching and refitting a 
manufactured article as satisfactory as a fresh start at 
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making it, as the Admiralty records alone could abundantly 
prove. So also in nature: it is in the new material that 
changes are carried out. The animal body wears away fairly 
soni —witness the quick wearing off of a stain from one’s 





It may be well to note that caterpillars are best killed by 
dropping in ether or boiling water, chrysalides by the latter, 
butterflies by putting in a very wide- mouthed, well-stoppered 
bottle with a piece of blotting paper just under a quarter 
of an inch square freshly dipped in strong solution of 
the poison potassium cyanide. 

For the study of this butterfly by a class, Mr. A. F. 
Lydon’s nature-study drawing cards will be sure to prove 
helpful. They will also be useful for the study of insects 
in general—a matter on which we may touch briefly next 
month. The figures are good, not confined to adult states, 
and include comparative forms of organs. It need hardly 
be said they should be used as an adjunct to the real 
insects, to extend and make definite information gained 
from life. 

No mention of the cabbage-white butterfly would be 
complete without reference to its enemy. This is a small 
fly (Apanteles), one of the ichneumons, which lays its 
eggs in caterpillars’ bodies after piercing the skin with 
a stinglike organ at its tail. Many caterpillars are so 
infested. The larve of the fly feed on the fluids of the 
caterpillar’s body, living mainly just under the skin, and 
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Fie. 3.—A. CATERPILLAR JUST BEFORE BECOMING A CHRYSALIS (After Gonin). 
u, Head ; 1, 2, 3, Legs; 8, Spinneret. Behind w w the body wall is cut away, 
and discloses F F, the fore wing, 8 8, the hind wing, ina folded moist condition. 


apparently causing it no inconvenience. An infested 
caterpillar may sometimes be detected by its remaining 
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hands. The bricks for new building are hence always at 
hand; and in the hard skin of the larval insect’ the un- 
suitability of the older part for change becomes absolute. 
All change must go on under the surface ; and as the skin, 
being hard, can only be got rid of as a whole, we have skin- 
casting at intervals, revealing suddenly different stages of 
growth: case in point—dragon fly, and perhaps female 
glowworm. 

But the growth, thus secure, can proceed at a rate which 
would otherwise be impossible; and where the change to 
be produced (mouth parts of butterflies and flies, for in- 
stance) is great, it becomes so rapid as to be incompatible 
with the ordinary business of life, especially where the 
mouth or internal organs are simone te it. A resting 
stage then occurs, and with it increased —— The 
yupa skin is more horny, and frequently (silkworm) a cocoon 
is spun. Many caterpillars bury or hide themselves to 
pupate. Instances of this, in ascending order of complete- 
ness, are :— 

The Caddis Worms.—These may be found in ponds and 
streams, and recognised by the queer case of fragments 
of wood, etc., they glue round them. They are generally, 
but not strictly, vegetarians, sometimes eating other insects. 
At the end of the larval period they spin webs across the 
head end of their tubelike dwellings, and become pup, 
resembling closely the adult fly. These pup rest for a 
time, then bite through the web, swim to some reed or 
bank, climb out of the water, and from each emerges a fly. 

Butterflies and Moths.—Here the rest of the pupa is not 
broken, though in some cases the power of moving the 
abdomen slightly, if touched, is retained. In these pupx the 
great change of internal organs is aided by the parts to be 
altered being partly broken down (by a process resembling 
inflammation), and then serving as food for the new develop- 
ing structures. A killed pupa should be opened to show 
the strange mixture of “bodies of things to be,” and the 
remains of the old and outworn organs it contains. 

Lastly, this breaking down may leave only a few budlike 
folds untouched ; and these, with the creamy product of the 
process for nourishment, build up the swift-winged fly. An 
excellent instance of this final term of the series is the blue- 
bottle, some hints as to the study of which I have already 
given in the July number of the Practical Teacher for 1902. 

Nothing has been said of the rudimentary facts of insect 
structure, for many of which the butterfly is not suitable 
material; but the threefold division of the body into head, 
thorax, and abdomen, tne number of legs, their attachment 
to thorax only, the number of wings, also thoracic, the 
expanse of wings, the clothing of the body with hair and the 
wings with flattened hair or scales (very beautiful micro- 
scopic objects), and the clubbed form of antennx, should all 
be noted. The last three features are peculiar to moths and 
butterflies; the rest are common to all insects. 





on the old food plant after fresh is supplied. No out- 
ward effect on the “host” is produced until it is about to 
pupate; then quite suddenly it sickens and dies, and from it 
emerge the larve, sometimes over a thousand of them, and 
spin little yellow cocoons, generally in clumps, which are 
often destroyed in mistake for the butterfly’s own eggs. 
Magnified, they have somewhat the appearance of Fig. 1 C. 
From them proceed the flies whose dimensions are shown 
by the lines 1 D, and to these flies we certainly owe most of 
our cabbages. It would be well to kill and remove the skin 
from a suspected caterpillar to identify the larve, and in 
another to allow the process to complete itself. The larve 
are small, whitish bodies, about an eighth of an inch long. 
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NATURE KNOWLEDGE. 


BY JAMES KNIGHT, M.A., B.SC., F.C.S., F.G.8., F.E.LS., 
Head-master, St. James's School, Glasgow. 


LESSONS ON FOOD-STUFFS: 2. STARCH. 


” the previous lesson it was shown that milk was not a 
simple food, but contained representatives of all the 
divisions of food-stuffs. Besides water, milk contains a fat 
which is worked into butter ; a carbohydrate—namely, lactose 
or milk-sugar ; at least two nitrogenous substances or proteids 
—casein, which forms the basis of curds and of cheese, and 
milk-albumen ; finally certain “mineral” or inorganic sub- 
stances—the mnilk-aalts or “ash,” containing, among other 
things, lime, phosphorus, soda, ar iron, ete. It has 
become customary to follow the lines of this analysis, and 
classify all foodstuffs under five heads—proteids, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, salts, and water. For teaching purposes it is 
advisable to begin with water, as being the easiest and 
most familiar ; but of the others, a very logical sequence will 
be got by discussing the carbohydrates first, then fats, leav- 
ing the complex and obscure proteids to the last. One 
caution is necessary at the outset. Carefully distinguish 
between the terms “carbohydrate” and “hydrocarbon,” 
all the more that the latter term, in an improper sense, still 
lingers in old text-books as another name for fats. Now 
the name “hydrocarbon” properly applies to substances 
composed of hydrogen and ceothen only, having a chemical 
formula, C,,H,, including such substances as benzene, marsh 
gas, and all the paraffins. It should never be used of fats, 
which are best described by their plain English name. 

The term “carbohydrate” is convenient, though not 
necessary in school work. “Carbo” suggests carbon, and 
‘hydrate ” suggests water, the chemical formula of which is 
H,0, so that we may class as carbohydrates all substances 
consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, having the 
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latter two in the proportion to form water—namely, having 
a formula like C,,H,,0,. This is too wide, for it includes 
such a substance as lactic acid, C,H,O,, but it will serve if 
C, is to be taken as the minimum for the carbon. The school 
terms will of course be the more simple words, starches and 
sugars, and, since glucose now bulks so largely in our trade, 
there is no harm in using this term also. A table of the 
carbohydrates would then show the following :— 


Starches. Glucoses. Sugars. 

(CoH Os)n C,H,,0, Cj Hoof dy 
Starch. Dextrose or grape-sugar. Cane-sugar. 
Dextrin. Levulose or fruit-sugar. Maltose or malt-sugar. 
Cellulose. **Invert-sugar” isa mix- Lactose or milk-sugar. 


Gums. ture of these two. 
Liver Starch 
or Glycogen. 


So much by way of clearing the air and making straight 
paths for our feet. For a first lesson we begin with starch, 
and for this is required some of the common laundry starch 
in little sticks, some starch in powder, a potato, a table- 
spoonful of boiled rice to serve as a sample of a farinaceous 
or starchy food, as many other samples as may be con- 
venient—for example, bread, flour, sago, arrowroot, tapioca, 
oatmeal, Indian corn, flour, etc.—a white plate, some iodine 
solution, half a dozen boiling-tubes, water, and a spirit-lamp. 

Take a look at the laundry starch ‘to observe its colour, 
taste, smell, and other physical features. Note that laundry 
starch is generally slightly bluish, from the addition of 
colouring matter ; the natural colour of starch is white, with 
a slight tendency to cream. Before examining its behaviour 
in water, show how it is made. Take the potato and cut it 
across, then pare off the skin from the acighisarheed of the 
cut edges so as to avoid getting sand or other dirt. Moisten 
the cut faces with a little water, and rub them together, 
allowing the droppings to fall on a clean slate or piece of 
glass. "The dark slate shows well the milky nature of the 
liquid, and this is seen to consist of water with a very fine 
white powder suspended in it. If there is a school microscope 
handy, examine a drop of this milky fluid under a power of 
from 250 diameters up, so as to show the separate starch 
grains. Sketch on the board a part of a potato section, 
showing the outer skin and the fleshy interior, the latter 
consisting of large cells filled with oval grains of starch, and 
explain how in rubbing the cut potato these cell walls get 
torn and broken, allowing the grains within to escape. 
Commercial starch is made almost entirely from potatoes, 
wheat, maize, or rice, and is used either for laundry work 
and cloth-dressing, or for further conversion into dextrin and 
oe of which more anon. On the large scale the process 
ollows our class experiment pretty closely. The potatoes 
are not peeled, but are well washed, then torn to pieces by 
rasping machinery under water, so as to break up the potato 
cells and liberate the starch grains. Since this rasping tears 
up the skin and other coarse vegetable fibre, these have to be 
removed by sieves of brass wire, and the starch suspended in 
the water is allowed to settle as a fine white mud. The 
water is then removed in various ways, and the semi-solid 
mud is allowed to dry either in the form of sticks or of a 
fine powder, depending on the method employed. 

The process of getting starch from wheat may be shown 
by putting some wheaten flour into a muslin bag and knead- 
ing it with the fingers under a tap of running water. By 
this means all the starch may be washed out as a milky 
stream and received in a basin ; while the final contents of 
the bag show on examination a yellowish, sticky substance 
called gluten, one of the proteids contained in wheat. 

Since starch has no special taste to begin with, and neither 
colour nor odour, it is advisable to get some other test, and 
this is readily supplied by iodine solution. The usual solution 
employed is tincture of iodine, a solution in alcohol. The 
solution in potassium iodide is also much used ; but since 
novices are inclined to use too much, a weaker solution is 
best, and may be made by shaking up some crystals of iodine 
in water. In working with the stronger liquids the corrosive 
action of iodine on the skin, and also its powerful action on 
metals, should be remembered. 

Take some powdered starch, as much as would lie on a 
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sixpence, and shake it up with half a tube of water. The 
starch refuses to dissolve, even on vigorous shaking. Now 
heat the water, shaking gently all the time, and notice how 
the starch passes into solution. Cool this under a tap, and 
observe how the starch comes out of solution, not in crystals, 
as sugar and salt would do, but rather in a jelly or paste, like 
glue. Starch is thus a colloid substance, forming a paste or 
jelly on cooling ; and it is to this property that it owes its 
extensive employment for stiffening linen and other cloth, 
and for making paste and gums. Now take a very little of 
this starch jelly and boil it with a large body of water, say 
half a teaspoonful in a teacupful of water, and it will be 
found that a permanent solution has been got, a kind of 
“soluble starch.” Such a solution, however, is not reall 
permanent, and on being kept for some weeks the uaa 
separates out as a white, cloudy paste. 

Now take the rest of the jelly and add a few drops of 
weak solution of iodine: a dark blue coloration appears, 
almost black if too much iodine is used; and it is this colour 
which is used as a test for starch in foods and elsewhere. 
The blue substance is iodide of starch, and it is readily 
distinguished from other similar blues—say, indigo—by 
an easy experiment. Heat the blue solution until it boils: 
the blue colour disappears, leaving the solution colourless. 
Now cool it under the cold-water tap: the blue reappears. 
A very pretty variation of this experiment consists in 
painting a summer landscape on rice paper, or on common 
paper which has been dipped in starch and dried. On dip- 
ping this picture into weak iodine solution, the whole draw- 
ing turns blue, giving the landscape a wintry appearance. 
Now, if such a blue picture is held before the fire, the blue 
vanishes, revealing the proper summer tints, but on exposure 
to a cold wind, winter resumes its sway. 

Now use this iodine solution to test the food samples on 
the table, so as to bring out the presence of starch in the 
common farinaceous foods. No difficulty will be found with 
those mentioned, but a well-baked biscuit or a yellow 
substance like Mellin’s Food will show a purple or sherry 
tint instead of the usual dark blue. This colour shows the 
presence of dextrin, an important substance derived from 
starch. Take some boiled rice and divide it into three small 
portions on a white plate. To the first add iodine solution 
in just sufficient quantity to bring out the blue colour. To 
the second add a little saliva, stir well, and then add iodine. 
Chew the third portion for at least a minute, then spit it out 
on to the plate, and add one or two drops of iodine, stirring 
as before. Number one is, of course, dark blue, showing 
the presence of starch ; number two may be blue to begin 
with, but soon changes to purple, and even to red, showing 
the change of starch into toatl ; number three, which has 
been well mixed with saliva and kept at the temperature of 
the mouth, scarcely shows any blue at all, unless too much 
iodine has been used, and any blue formed passes rapidly 
into purple, then sherry-red, finally losing all colour. In 
this case the starch has been converted by saliva, first into 
dextrin as before, then into colourless dextrin, and finally 
into malt-sugar or maltose. This is a most important ex- 
yeriment, showing as it does that the digestion of starch 
Seatee in the mouth and proceeds a great way if the saliva 
getsachance. The bearing of this upon “bolting” food is 
obvious. Another very important lesson follows from this. 
Infants under nine months have no digestive juices capable 
of bringing about this conversion of starch into sugar, Yen 
fore to feed such a child on starchy foods such as breadberry, 
water-toast, arrowroot, or even certain so-called infant foods, 
is like asking a man to feed upon sawdust and paper clip- 
pings ; it is, in plain English, starvation, and ought to be 
prohibited by law, as it is in France. 

Teachers who are too dainty to chew boiled rice or bread 
before a class may secure the necessary saliva in another 
way. In this case put one drop of chloroform on a corner 
of the handkerchief or on a piece of cotton wool, insert this 
into the mouth, and close the lips. The chloroform induces 
a copious flow of saliva, which may be received in a test-tube, 
and the experiment finished there. The other method is 
more satisfactory, because the food is kept at nearly blood 
heat, as in actual digestion, and the saliva is natural, not 
thin and watery as when induced by chloroform. 
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Most text-books on food and hygiene have diagrams of 
starch grains from various plants. Selected starch grains 
may be had mounted for microscope slides, and micro- 
shotographs of these are also to be had as lantern slides. 
Where a microscope or lantern is available, it is an interest- 
ing lesson in food analysis to show how the microscope 
detects adulteration—say, by revealing grains of potato 
starch in a high-priced sample of arrowroot. 

Next lesson deals with the conversion of starch. 
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HISTORY DAY BY DAY. 
July. 


Ist. Buttle of the Boyne, 1690.—-Landing at Carrickfergus, 
William pushed southward to join forces with the Duke of 
Schomberg, who had been holding the supporters of James 
in check during the winter. He ls the Irish army 
strongly posted on the bank of the Boyne, but, without any 
hesitation or delay, the English plunged boldly into the 
river, and routed the enemy after a desperate struggle, in 
which the Duke of Schomberg was mortally wounded. 

Qnd. Death of Peel, 1850.—At the comparatively early age 
of sixty-two, Peel was cut off in the midst of a brilliant 
career by a fall from his horse. 

Marston Moor, 1645.—So successful had the Royalists been 
in the north that a descent on London was contemplated. 
To prevent this, Cromwell was dispatched with the forces 
of the Eastern Association, which included his famous Lron- 
sides. The day was declining when the two armies met on 
Marston Moor, but noting a want of preparation among the 
Royalists, Cromwell determined to attack them at once. 
“God made them as stubble before our swords,” wrote 
Cromwell. The Royalist forces were completely shattered, 
Prince Rupert escaped with a handful of men, and Newcastle 
filed the country. Thus at one blow the Royalist cause in 
the north was completely destroyed. 

$rd. Battle of Sadowa, 1866.—Although not affecting Eng- 
land directly, the complete overthrow of Austria by Prussia 
gave a new phase to European politics, the whole of the 
country north of the Main uniting to form the North Ger- 
man Confederation under Prussian supremacy. 

4th. American Independence, 1776.—The attempt to coerce 
the colony by means of foreign mercenaries led to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Battle of Ulundi, 1879.—The terrible defeat of Isandula 
(Jan. 22) was retrieved by Lord Chelmsford. Cetewayo was 
defeated and captured, and his territory diyided between the 
native chiefs, a large portion being given to John Dunn, an 
Englishman who had settled in Zululand when very young, 
and had become a sort of chief among the Zulus. 

5th. The King’s Dinner (1902) to 500,000 of the poor of 
London. 

6th. Sedgemoor, 1685.—Having failed in his attack on 
Bristol, Monmouth fell back on Bridgewater. The Royal 
troops under Faversham had encamped on Sedgemoor, and 
Monmouth determined on a night attack. All went well 
until the insurgents were close on the royal camp, when it 
was discovered that a broad dyke—the Bussex Rhine-—barred 
the way. Foiled in their surprise attack through either the 

ignorance or treachery of the guides, the ill-armed, undis- 
ciplined peasants were no match for the royal troops, led by 
Churchill himself. F 

7th. The Allies enter Paris, 1815.—After the flight of 
Napoleon from the field of Waterloo, the allies pushed on to 
Paris, which they entered in triumph. Louis the Eighteenth 
was restored to the throne, and the French territory re- 
stricted to the limits of 1792. : 

8th. Mr. Chamberlain born, 1836.—After holding the office 
of Mayor of Birmingham, he was elected M.P. for that 
town, 1876; President of the Board of Trade in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Cabinet ; quitted the party over the “Home 
Rule” question, and helped to found the Unionist party. 
He became Colonial Secretary in 1895, which office he still 
holds, His work both during the war and since the declara- 
tion of peace is too closely connected with party politics to 
be here discussed. , 


9th. Death of Burke, 1797.—Born at Dublin, 1729, he came 
to London, 1750, and endeavoured to get a livelihood as a 
literary hack. He became secretary to Rockingham, who 
procured him a seat in the Commons, where, on the very 
night of taking his seat, he made a sensation by his impas- 
sioned speech on the Stamp Act. As an orator he was un- 
surpassed ; “his speeches were full of passionate ardour, 
poetic fancy, and amazing prodigality of resource, while 
irony, pathos, invective, tenderness, the most brilliant word 
pictures, and the coolest argument, followed each other in 
dazzling succession.” 
10th. Northampton, 1460.—In spite of his victory at Blore- 
heath in the previous year, the Duke of York found himself 
deserted by his followers, and was compelled to take refuge 
in Ireland. By the following summer, however, popular 
feeling had completely changed. York soon gathered a large 
army, and the unfortunate Henry was defeated and captured 
after a hard-fought battle at Northampton. 
llth. Oudenarde, 1708.—Once again Marlborough justified 
Voltaire’s remark, “ He never besieges a castle that he does 
not take, or fights a battle that he does not win; his greatest 
difficulties come, not from the enemy, but from the ignorance 
and timidity of his own allies.” The defeat of Vendome, 
followed by the capture of Lille, placed France at his mercy ; 
but the timidity of the Dutch prevented him following up 
his advantage. 
12th. The Crimea evacuated, 1856.—This closed this ter- 
rible campaign, which cost England twenty-four thousand 
lives and added forty-one millions to her National Debt. 
13th. The Berlin Treaty signed, 1878.—After a month’s 
deliberation, a treaty was drawn up and signed which recog- 
nised the complete independence of Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro, subject to certain stipulations, and created two 
new states, Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 
14th. The Storming of the Bastille, 1789.—The capture of 
this famous fortress-prison marked the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. ‘How much is this the greatest event 
that ever happened in the world, and how much the best!” 
said Fox, who foresaw in this the destruction of oppression 
and the triumph of constitutional freedom. 
15th. Monmouth he headed, 1685, — After his disgraceful 
flight from the battlefield, Monmouth wandered about the 
country for three days, endeavouring to reach the coast. He 
was, however, captured and executed, in spite of his abject 
appeals to James that his life might be spared. 
16th. Capture of Cawnpore, 1857.—Nana Sahib made one 
last desperate stand against Havelock before the gates of 
Cawnpore, but was completely defeated. He escaped from 
the city and completely disappeared, his ultimate fate being 
unknown. 
17th. Franco-Prussian War, 1870.— Wishing to divert 
public attention from home affairs, the 4 are Napoleon 
determined to force a quarrel with Prussia, hoping thereby 
to obtain that measure of popularity which is always accorded 
to a victorious general. He seized on the pretext that a 
relative of the King of Prussia had put forward a claim to 
the throne of Spain, and when, in order to preserve the 
yeace of Europe, William induced his relative to withdraw 
one al Napoleon demanded an undertaking that no such 
claim should ever be allowed in the future. 
18th. Ballot Act passed, 1872.—1t seems incredible that 
the proposal to introduce the system of secret voting, and 
thus put an end to the violence and corruption that dis- 
graced every election, should have met with so much opposi- 
tion from Liberals and Conservatives alike. The Bill was 
introduced by Mr. Foster in February 1871, and was finally 
allowed to pass on the understanding that it was only to 
continue in force for eight years. Needless to say that at 
the end of the eight years no one wished to revert to the old 
system, 
19th. Halidon Hill, 1333.—On the death of Bruce the 
crown was seized by Edward Baliol. He had been secretly 
aided and abetted by Edward the Third, and in return he 
took the oath of fealty to England. This so enraged the 
Scottish nobles that they drove him from the throne, and 
Edward was obliged to protect him. Berwick was besieged 
by the English, and a Scottish army, which advanced under 
Douglas to its relief, was utterly routed at Halidon Hill. 
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The Armada sighted of Lizard Point, 1588.—The news was 
at once spread by means of beacon fires. 


‘«* Far on the deep the Spaniards saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape after cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of 

fire.” 

20th. The Armada.—By mid-day the Armada was off Ply- 
mouth. It consisted of 129 ships, carrying 2,531 guns, and 
it swept up the Channel in the form of a crescent seven miles 
in breadth. Although the English fleet numbered 192 
vessels, many of them were little more than fishing vessels. 
The English leaders therefore wisely refrained from coming 
te close quarters, but kept up a running fight. 

Z1st. V'reaty of Breda, 1667.—By this treaty England was 
allowed to retain New Amsterdam, which was now called 
New York, in honour of James, Duke of York. 

Hotspur defeated and slain at Shrewsbury, 1403.—“ One of 
the most obstinate and bloody battles recorded in English 
history.” 

22nd. Salamanca, 1812.—In the spring of 1812 Napoleon 
withdrew some of his troops from the Peninsula to strengthen 
the army that was to invade Russia. Wellington was not 
slow to take advantage of this. He attacked Marmont at 
Salamanca, and completely crushed him, then pushed north- 
wards, thus compelling the enemy to abandon the south of 
the Peninsula to the Spaniards, in order to bar his passage 
to the Pyrenees. 

28rd. Capture of Gibraltar, 1704.—“An English fleet 
under Sir George Rooke appeared before this celebrated 
fortress. The garrison went to say their prayers instead of 
standing on their guard. A few English sailors climbed the 
rock. The Spaniards capitulated, and the British flag was 
placed on those ramparts from which the combined navies of 
France and Spain have never been able to pull it down.” 

24th. Window Tax repealed, 1851.—This tax was first 
imposed in 1645 to defray the expense of recoining and 
purifying the silver coinage. It was repealed by Lord 
Russell, and Inhabited House Duty substituted. 

25th. North Foreland, 1666.—“ English sailors,” wrote 
De Witt, “may be killed, but they cannot be conquered.” 
The Dutch fleet was compelled to fly, and the English fol- 
lowing up their victory, Nia considerable damage along the 
Dutch coast. 

Right Hon. A. J. Balfour born, 1848.—Educated at Eton 
and Trinity, entered Parliament at the age of twenty-six as 
member for Hertford ; private secretary to his uncle, Lord 
Salisbury ; President of Local Government Board in 1885 ; 
the following year he undertook the arduous duties of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. In 1891-2, and again in 1895, he 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House 
of Commons. On the resignation of Lord Salisbury, July 
12, 1902, he became Prime Minister. 

26th. Banbury, 1469.—The great struggle between the 
powerful Warwick and Edward the Fourth opened most 
disastrously for the latter, for so rapidly had the rising 
taken place that Edward was quite unprepared, and was 
defeated and captured. 

27th. Ailliecrankie, 1689.—Three thousand Highlanders 
fell upon William’s forces as they made their way through 
the Pass of Killiecrankie under General Mackay, and swept 
them before them in their wild charge. The death of 
Dundee, however, removed the only leader capable of uniting 
the Highland forces, which quickly broke up owing to petty 
quarrels and jealousies. 

28th. Jalavera, 1809.—Wellesley opened his campaign by 
pushing along the valley of the Tagus, with the intention of 
uniting with the Spanish forces in an attack on Madrid. 
He defeated the French under Marshal Victor at Talavera ; 
but finding that he could not rely on the Spaniards, he was 
obliged to fall back to prevent his line of communication 
being cut. 

Relief of Londonderry, 1689.—At seven o'clock the boom 
was broken, and by ten o’clock, amidst the joyful pealing of 
the bells, three pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and one 
pint of pease were served out to mh combatant, instead of 
the rations of tallow and salted hide on which the garrison 
had been subsisting for some time. 

29th. The Dispersal of the Armada, 1588.—Finding them- 
selves powerless against their bold and active enemies, the 
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Spaniards had taken refuge in Calais harbour, but Howard 
would give them no opportunity to refit. On the night of 
the 28th he floated four burning hulks down into the midst 
of the Spaniards, compelling them to cut their cables and 
take to fi ht. Finding return impossible, Medina Sidonia 
determined to return to Spain by sailing round the north of 
Scotland. 

30th. Bismarck died, 1898.—Probably no one exercised 
greater influence in European politics than the “Iron 
Chancellor.” The North German Federation (see July 3) 
was largely due to Bismarck. He attended the Emperor 
William throughout the Franco-Prussian War, and became 
the first Chancellor of the German Empire. Difference of 
policy between him and the present emperor led to his 
retirement in 1890. 

3lst. Dutch defeated off Texel, 1653.—This terrible defeat 
of the Dutch, in which Van Tromp was killed, compelled 
Holland to sue for peace. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


The New Era, | THE education boom has only just begun. 
The new dispensation, just shaping itself 
in the mist of controversy and new-born Acts of Parliament, 
is already promising rapid revolutionary changes. The 
County Councils have led off well. Directorships and secre- 
taryships, with maximum salaries of £1,000, are ever and 
anon being thrown into the arena. The county conception 
is at once broader and more empire-like than that of most of 
the late School Boards. The future of all kinds of education 
is assured, let those ill-advised dreamers, the passive-resist- 
ance ones, do or suffer their worst. 
Educational ) I believe in educational conferences. We 
Conferences. j shall have them now soon, one for each county 
The county can organise them. Teachers of all grades will 
meet, and education will benefit thereby. Discussions will 
take place upon the best way of linking the schools of one 
grade with those of another. Methods of teaching will come 
in for consideration. In Germany such meetings frequently 
take place. Staff conferences in all large schools should, too, 
be regularly organised—at least monthly. There is need for 
teachers to get into as close touch with one another upon 
subjects relating to teaching as upon questions of tenure 
and salaries. 

An educational conference might very 
reasonably consider such a question as the 
relative brain capacities of girls and boys. Not unfrequently 
one finds the girls behind the boys in such subjects as 
arithmetic and geography. The evidence of teachers, sup- 
ported by the results of careful observation, would be forth- 
coming, and it might be possible to ascertain the causes of 
differences, and to devise means of adjusting them. Girls 
can usually read more fluently than boys, and write more 
carefully. Why should they not be able to learn geography 
as quickly? In arithmetic, whilst they are more accurate, 
they do not wrestle so successfully with problems. Should 
girls therefore be taught with boys ? 


Girls v. Boys. 


The Telescoping ) The great question of staff will be one 
of V., VL, VIL. ( of the first to demand consideration. The 
certificated assistant will, I hope, not much longer be com- 
pelled to drive a team of sixty. This brings me to one, a 
most vital, point—the telescoping of the upper standards. 
At present we often reward the lad who remains at school 
longest by neglecting him the most. Oftentimes, when I ask, 
“ Have you any Standard VII. children ?” I receive the reply, 
“Yes, a few ; but they will leave shortly, and I shall not be 
sorry.” The head-master, who is compelled by the exigencies 
of the situation to look after Standards IV., V., VI., and VIL, 
can hardly be blamed if he does not offer any great induce- 
ments to Standard VII. to stay on. This is a typical case— 

Standard I.—Pupil teacher. 

Standard II.—Art. 50. 

Standard I1].—Art. 68. 

Standards IV., V., VI., VII.—Head-teacher. 
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You may say the eldest children have the pe 
teacher. Agreed ; but note that in the lower half of the 
school each standard receives the attention of a separate 
teacher. This sort of organisation is as bad as it can be, but 
what can one do in the face of the difficulties? In the new 
era let us give the teacher of the highest standards fewer 
children to look after. 

History and Many teachers are doing their best to 
Geography > teach history and geography from —s 
from Readers. } books. I believe some think it is required, 
because in the suggested official syllabuses reference is made 
to “an explanation of the reader.” My experience is that 
this method is a rank failure. At the same time I should 
much like to get into communication with some one who has 
managed it successfully. It seems to me one neither gets 
good reading nor knowledge of history. The fact is there 
must be the personal element by oral instruction. If you 
like, you may allow your short oral lessons to be = 
mented by supervised reading of books. The best of books go 
too much into detail, with the result that microscopic events 
are not properly focussed. There is the absence of that 
concise summary of important features which can only be 
given by a practised teacher and by oral lesson. There is 
another argument against teaching from the readers. One 
of the chief aims of the teacher should be to train his chil- 
dren to talk properly. This can only be done by means of 
Socratic methods. We fail to realise the importance of 
cultivating readiness in speech. In so many of our daily 
lessons the child does little himself. In the new dispensa- 
tion the child will do the talking. We shall find fewer 
teachers suffering from clerical throats. In a small class, 
during an oral lesson, I would try to get every child to ask 
a question, or one might make ten come out in front and do 
the questioning. 

Self-reliance. This leads me to refer to the question of 

self-reliance. I visited a school the other 
day where the children are taught to do as much as possible 
in the school. The mistress ee “Our little ones know they 
have to wait on the teachers and on visitors.” I asked for a 
piece of chalk. At once a lad fetched me some, and a duster 
as well. In many schools the teachers wait on the children. 
Children like to do work. They feel proud that they are 
considered useful, and moreover they like moving about. 
Exercise Books It is difficult to get rid of slates. I myself 
throughout. { don’t quite realise the necessity of them. 
Some time ago I gave reasons for their abolition. Since then 
I learn that one reason for their use is the fact that they do 
not accumulate evidence against a school, whilst exercise 
books might. Is not that a kind of Lowe-Code way of look- 
ing at the subject? Many schools have entirely forsworn 
them. Why hanker after finished work in the exercise book ? 
No inspectors are so unreasonable as to idolise neatness and 
accuracy. Most like to see the rough work. Start with 
black leads in Standards I. and II. I find in some schools 
the children are not allowed to enter a piece of composition 
into their exercise books until they have written and re- 
written it on slates. Such methods are only suited to old- 
time academies. : 
Tue “Noresook” Query CoLumy. 

Letters intended for this column should be addressed 
“Inspector,” care of Editor, Practica, TEACHER. Only in 
very urgent cases can replies be sent by post, and then only 
when two stamps accompany the letter. 

Nemo does not observe the usual rules of correspondence 
columns. Name and address must always be sent. He asks 
whether he will receive any grant from the Government for 
passing the K.S. Examination. 

Answer.—You personally are not entitled to any. 

J.J. B. asks: “Can a School Board transfer a oupil teacher 
from the school whereat he was apprenticed to another 
school without consulting either the pupil teacher's parents 
or the pupil teacher himself? I believe that no transfer 
can take place without the consent of both sides. Is that 
correct ?” 

Answer.—The agreement is between the managers and the 
pupil teacher and his parents. He can be transferred at 
will to any school under the same management. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY H. RIPPON-SEYMOUR, A.C., 
Chief Instructor, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Member 
International Congress of Physical Education, Paris, 1900 ; 
Author of “‘ Physical Training,” etc. 


Nore.—The military commands given throughout this course 
are almost exactly in accordance with the commands in the 
Infantry Training, 1902, and the Model Course, except where 
experience has shown a modification desirable. The alterna- 
tive command will generally be shown in a footnote, and the 
teacher is at liberty to adopt either. 


EIGHTH LESSON. 
Military Drill and Physical Exercises. 
(The words of command are in heavy type.) 


MILITARY DRILL (THIRD AND FINAL STAGE). 


The military movements given in this lesson will in all 
probability be sufficiently advanced for elementary schools. 
Should more advanced drill be desired, teachers are referred 
to the army book, /nfantry Training. 


Stepping Back. 

84. ‘*— paces step back—March.”—The number of paces 
ordered will be taken in quick time, commencing with the 
left foot, each pace being of the same length as in stepping 
forward. On completing the required number of paces, each 
pupil will close the heels smartly. Not more than four paces 
are to be ordered. 

Marching in Line. 

The directing flank or person must first be named by the 
caution, “‘By the right (left, centre, or No. —),” the re- 
mainder of the class keeping their alignment during the 
march by the guide named. The class must first be instructed 
in single rank at the “Quick March,” and when proficient 
may be exercised in line marching in all the varieties of 
military step. 

Two ranks may then be formed, care being taken that the 
rear rank preserves the correct dressing and distance from 
the front rank. 

Turning on the March. 

5. “ About—Turn.”—Give the word “Turn” as the left 
foot descends, the pupils turning in three movements to the 
“Right About,” as though “ marking time,” and (if marching) 
moving forward together in the new direction with the left 
foot on the fourth count. It is advisable to practise this 
movement thoroughly, with the class marking time, before 
attempting it on the move. 

“Right—Turn.”—The word “Turn” must be given as 
the left foot descends. The class will immediately turn as 
ordered, moving forward when the turn is completed with- 
out further command. 

“‘ Left—-Turn.”—Give the word “Turn” on the right foot, 
etc., as above. 

The rule regarding turnings may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 

Class at the “ Halt” remains at the “ Halt,” 

Class at “ Mark Time” remains at “ Mark Time,” 

Class marching continues marching, after turning. 


5 


Wheeling. 
This movement is no longer performed in line, but only 
when in “ file” or “ fours.” : 
86. “‘Right— Wheel.” —The leading (or inner flank) pupi! 
will at once step short, and wheel gradually at right angles 
to the previous direction, moving round a quarter of an 
imaginary circle four feet in diameter, stepping off in the new 
direction when his partner (or na of section, if in 
“ fours”) has arrived in line with him. Files and sections of 
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Pupils, especially those of the 


front rank, must be cautioned 
against hurrying this movement. 
Having made a half-right turn, each 
ge rte right shoulder should be 
vehind the left shoulder of the 
pupil on his right. No. 4 should 
consequently arrive in the new 
alignment slightly dater than No. 3, 
etc. (Fig. 2). 

¥ “Left—Form.”— As_ described 
s above, substituting “left” for 
“right,” ete. The class should be 
formed in single rank while learn- 
ing this movement; when they are 
/ proficient, two ranks can be formed. 


Line Changing Direction on the 
March. 

88. “ Right—Form.”— The right- 
hand pupil of the rank then lead- 
ing will immediately turn to the 
right and mark time, the remainder 
of the class turning half-right and 








fours must be cautioned to keep in straight lines whilst per- 
forming this movement (Fig. 1). 


** Left— Wheel.” —As above (Fig. 1) 


Fie. 1. 


Line Changing Direction. 

This movement must be well practised from the “Halt” 
and in single rank before attempting it on the march. 

87. “ Right—Form.”—On the word “Form,” the right- 
hand pupil (of the rank at that moment in front) will turn 
to his right, the remainder of the front rank turning half- 
right. The rear rank will stand steady. 

“ Quick—March.”—The whole class, except the right- 
hand pupil, will step off, moving by the shortest route into 
its place in the new line, each pupil halting independently of 
the other, and taking up his dressing by the right. 


After “Forming 


“Ly- Kirk * 


proceeding as before described, 
marking time when in line. 
If desired to continue in the new 
direction, the command will be— 
‘*FPorward,” immediately adding the caution, ‘‘By the 
right (or left, etc.),” when the whole line moves forward, 
keeping their dressing by the flank or guide named. 


File Forming into Line. 

This movement is first to be learned in single rank. 

The class having turned either to right or left in file, the 
command will be 

89. “On the right (or left)—Form.”—The leading pupil 
will stand fast, the remainder of the class making a half-turn 
in the direction named. 

“ Quick—March.”—All except the leader step off, and 
place themselves on the right (or left) of and in line with 
him, halting as they arrive in the line. 

If desired to perform this movement during the march, at 
the word “Form” the leader will mark 
time, the remainder of the class turning in 
the direction ordered, and act as described 








A oe _ | above, but marking time when in line. 
j ss Z To continue marching, the word of com- 
| mand is as before—namely, ‘‘ Forward by 
; ~ #7 JU the right (or left, etc.).” 
| / 
| / ~ oe [ Forming “ Fours” and “ Two Deep” on 
¢ 4 } the March. 
, of These movements should be first practised 
5 | a oa } “marking time.” P 
Pes a r “ Quick mark—Time.” — 
g r oe Right (or left)—Turn. 
e | / i 90. “ Form—Fours.”—The even numbers 
. a 4 v7 move, without “losing step,” into their 
+ Pa” a Msi it places in fours. In forming fours at the 
“ | a = v4 / “Tl right turn, the word “ Fours” should be 
- Z 4 y, , J , given, if possible, on the left foot, the even 
P * a numbers moving (1) with their right feet to 
ay : a ire ae. i the right, (2) their left feet to the front, 
oe) ee te a oe, ae and (3) their right feet completing the 
R ee . ed y, ae ad I movement. They are thus ready to move 
y S ¢ -# a he a at once, if required, with the left 
, oot. 
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Rar Rank 
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Fie. 2. 


The odd numbers are, of course, marking 
time during this movement. 

If marching, the procedure is as above, 
the odd numbers being instructed to mark 
time for three paces, waiting for the even 
numbers, and the whole class to move 
forward without further command on the 
fourth beat. 

It is very essential that this movement 
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be thoroughly understood both by teacher and pupil, and it 
has therefore been explained at some length. 

“Re-form two—Deep.”—The even numbers fall smartly 
back, by stepping short, into their places in file, the odd 
numbers continuing the march. 





Fis. 3 


Line Forming “ Fours,” ete., on the March. 


“‘ By the right (or left, etc.) quick March.” — As before. 

91. “Form—Fours.”—The odd numbers mark time two 
paces, the even numbers fall smartly back into their places 
in fours, the whole class then continuing the forward move- 
ment in this formation until the command 

“ Right (or left),” when the whole will turn in the direc- 
tion ordered, and move to the flank in fours. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


92. “Breathing exercise—One.”—At the word “One” 
(which should be given slowly, in a prolonged manner), the 
arms are to be raised straight and slowly to the front and 
above the head, palms of the hands to the front, thumbs 
touching each other. As the hands ascend, each pupil must 
inhale vigorously but quietly through the nose to the full 
lung capacity. The air should be retained for two or three 
seconds. 

“Two.”—On the word “Two,” carry the hands slowly 
backward and downward to the sides, expelling the air by 
the mouth. The arms may be pressed firmly to the sides, to 
aid the expulsion of air and cause a more complete emptying 
of the lungs. 

This exercise should be performed only by the word of 





Fie. 4, 


command, not “judging the time,” and repeated six or eight 
times daily, and iu the open, if possible. 


Pressing from the Ground. 


93. “On the hands—Down.”—Bend the knees outwards, 
place the hands flat on the floor a few inches in front of the 


TEACHER. 





feet, 12 inches apart, fingers to the front, elbows inside the 
knees. 

““Two.”—Without moving the hands, push the feet 
straight back, the toes touching the floor, not the knees, the 
body in a straight line from shoulders to heels (Fig. 3). 

“Bend.” —Preserving the same rigidity of body, bend the 
arms slowly until the face and chest are near the floor. Pupils 
must be cautioned not to inhale whilst in this position, and 
should not be kept there too long (Fig. 4). 

“Stretch.”—Straighten the arms, and raising the body 
whilst doing so, resume the position described in “Two.” 

Repeat the bending, etc., Kur or eight times according to 
the capacity of the pupils. Asa rule pupils under eleven or 
twelve years of age are not strong enough to perform this 
exercise. 

“On the feet—Up.”—First bend the knees, assuming 
the “Hands Down” position, and then spring smartly to 
“ Attention.” 


The author will be pleased to answer in these columns ques- 
tions of general interest on drill and physical training. Letters 
should be addressed to the Author, care of the Editor, and 


must enclose the coupon on back page of cover. 
tt Pete 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Houipay CourRsSES ON THE CONTINENT FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
Moperkn Lancuaces.—The Board of Education has just issued 
the revised list of nineteen Holiday Courses which will be held 
on the Continent at different times during the present year, but 
mostly in the summer months. Four of the Courses are in Ger- 
many—namely, Greifswald, Jena, Kinigsberg, and Marburg ; 
three in Switzerland—namely, Geneva, Lausanne, and Neu- 
chatel; one in Spain—nhamely, Santander; and the rest in 
France—namely, Tours, Honfleur, Paris, Grenoble, Nancy, 
Villerville-sur-Mer, Caen, Lisieux, Bayeux, and Douai. A 
Course which was to have been held at Kiel will not be held 
this year, owing to the change of date of school holidays. A 
Course will also be held at Zurich in August, but the informa- 
tion was received too late for insertion in the table. The paper 
issued by the Board of Education gives the date of each Course, 
the fees, return fares from London, lowest cost of boarding, 
principal subjects of instruction, address of local secretary, and 
other details of importance to intending students. Copies of 
the paper can be obtained free on application to the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, White- 
hall, London, 8. W. 


University Extension SUMMER Meetinc.—The full programme 
of this meeting, together with a map of Oxford and list of lodg- 
ings, is now published, and may be obtained, price 7d., post 
free, from the Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 
It contains a very imposing array of lecturers and a wide variety 
of subjects, so that it will be impossible for any one having a 
taste for study at all to go to Oxford without finding an intel- 
lectual treat in store for him. One feature which is much to be 
commended is the co-ordination of the study of art, literature, 
and architecture with the special period of history which will be 
studied. 


Mr. RecrnaLp H. Watro.e, of Harrow and New College, 
barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, son of Sir Horace Walpole, 
K.C.B., has joined Mr. E. E. Speight as partner in the business 
of the Norland Press at Shaldon, South Devon. The new firm 
will continue the work commenced by Mr. Speight—namely, the 
publication of school books on lines of reform, especially in the 
province of the study of literature and languages. Mr. Alex. 
Moring, of 298 Regent Street, London, will continue to act as 
the London agent, and the books issued by the Norland Press 
may be seen there or at any bookseller’s. 


LLANDUDNO.—No doubt the wintry weather experienced during 
Kaster week at Buxton led Conference to vote for Portsmouth 
as the place for the next meeting. It is most probable that the 
vote would have been given for Llandudno had the next Con- 
ference been due at midsummer. At that season of the year the 
climate of Llandudno is perfection itself. The town forms an 
extremely convenient centre from which to visit the different 
parts of Wales, and we can strongly recommend it as a holiday 
resort for teachers and their families and friends. ‘ 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List; Author of ‘* Scholarship School Management,” 
** Building of the British Empire,” etc. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1903. 
Seventh Month—July. 


(V.B.—I should be glad if students who intend to follow this 
course regularly would send their names and addresses to me.) 


Work for the Month. 
1. Reading.—Prepare carefully Esmond, Book IT. , chaps. iv.—xi. 
2. Repetition.—Continue regular practice. 

3. Teaching.—Chap. vii., Scholarship School Management : 
Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic, like most other subjects, may be regarded in two 
ways—(1) as a means of mental training, and (2) for its practical 
utility in life. The latter is the less important of the two, since 
simple calculations in money are generally the only practical 
use to which arithmetic is put in everyday life. But as a means 
of mental training the subject has vast possibilities. It trains 
and strengthens the power of concentration, it affords endless 
opportunities for exercising the reasoning faculties, and it affords 
the child his easiest and best introduction to thinking in the 
abstract. 

The greatest mistake made by young teachers is in regarding 
the subject as a series of steps instead of a steady slope. A 
‘*new rule” is too often taught as though it were entirely 
dissociated from all preceding work, when it should be made to 
grow out of what has already been taught. The class should 
hardly be conscious that they are working at anything new. 
Each rule should be prepared for by mental arithmetic, and 
the earliest examples given should be the easiest possible, and 
the most careful gradation of difficulties should follow. Above 
all, the reason of every step must be carefully elicited or ex- 
plained on the blackboard. For example, take a class doing 
simple multiplication, and set them a number to multiply by 
123, with instruction to multiply by the 1 first, then the 2, then 
the 3, or in the order 3, 1,2. If they have been taught prop- 
erly, there will be no difficulty ; but in many cases they would 
entirely fail, and what would be the reason? Simply that they 
have been allowed to work in a mechanical manner, and have 
not been trained to think at all. The solution of problems 
should be a part of all lessons. When you say to a class, 
“Multiply by 56,” you are depriving them of the opportunity 
of thinking. Say, “‘If a house costs £523, 17s. 6d., what would 
56 cost?” and you give them the chance to think for themselves. 

Children are taught rudes instead of reasons. Even pupil 
teachers themselves are sometimes ignorant of the reasons for 
the rules they employ. Many junior P.T.’s cannot answer a 
Standard III. question such as the following (I know this by 
experience): ‘* A number is divided by factors 7, 8, and 9, and 
the remainders are 3, 7, and 6. What is the full remainder, 
and what would the remainders from each line have been had 
the factors been taken in the order 8, 7, 9?” 

The problem is regarded generally as the most difficult sum 
on a card, but it very rarely is so, the prevalence of the idea 
showing that insufficient attention has been given to reasoning. 
Students must read very carefully what is said in the text-book ; 
the following points should receive special attention — the 
methods of subtraction, multiplication and division by factors, 
reduction, fractions and the proofs of simple questions by 
diagrams, ratio and proportion. 

4. Drawing.—One or two copies each week. 


5. Music. —Translation of a passage from tonic sol-fa to staff 
notation. 


6. Penmanship.—Ten minutes daily from the Practical Teacher 
Copy Book. 

7. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week on such 
subjects as :— 

(a) The duty of a teacher towards the child. 

(b) The use of the study of languages. 

(c) An ideal holiday for a teacher. 

(d) Description of some scene or building. 

(e) An original fairy tale. 

(/) Does increase of civilisation cause increased happiness ? 

(g) The Reformation. 

(h) Insects, and their use to mankind. 

Each subject must be analysed, and the thoughts on it care- 
fully arranged. The following notes may suggest ideas :— 

(a) The teacher’s duty is more than instruction; it is educa- 
tion—the development of the whole being, mental, moral, and 
physical. The formation of character is of much more import- 
ance than the passing of Standard VII. Bad habits must be 
eradicated, quell tan inculcated, the lazy stimulated, the unduly 
forward checked, etc. 

(b) Apart from the use of knowing a language for the sake 
of reading and speaking it, the study of a foreign language, and 
more especially Latin and Greek, helps us to understand our 
own. The peculiarities of English are never recognised until 
one begins to express them in another tongue. 

(c) This subject may be left to students’ own ideas. As a 
corrective to the assertive self-importance which a young 
teacher’s position often causes, it is very helpful to get into 
contact with superior intellects in books or in daily life, or to 
go for a few lessons to nature. 

(d) This is intended as an exercise in word-painting. Take 
any scene you like, and endeavour to describe it so that the 
reader sees it as you do. 

(f) There are two sides to this question. Increase in civili- 
sation means increased demands in the externals which cause 
happiness. Many a man with no money is happier than a 
millionaire, and probably many an uncivilised negro is as happy 
as a doctor of divinity. Think the subject over and make up 
your own estimate. 

(hk) The great use of insects is as scavengers. 
the world would hardly be habitable. 

The essays sent in for competition were very varied, but it is 
satisfactory to see that many students can get below the words 
to the real meaning. The prize has been awarded to H. Hogg, 
Church Street, Eye, Suffolk. Very good essays were submitted 
by A. G. Osborn, C. L. Jockel, R. Tate, E. L. Cornish, Nellie 
Davison, D. Jackson, and B. Gay. 

8. English.—(1.) Learn twenty-five roots and meanings each 
week. 

(2.) Rules of punctuation. 

(3.) The Task, Book V., lines 220-249. 

(4.) As You Like It, Act III., Scene ii. (“‘ Enter Orlando” to 
end of Scene iv.). 

(5.) The Lake school of poetry—Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge; Keats, Byron, Shelley, Burns, Scott, etc. 


Without them 


Notes on English. 


The rules of punctuation are given in all good text-books. 
They must be carefully studied. 


‘4s You Like It.” 


Act III., Scene ii.—Right painted cloth. A reference to the 
painted cloths then in common use as tapestry or wall hangings. 
‘The pictures were explained by notes painted on them. 

Breather, one breathing, another human being. 

To be in love. Gerundial infinitive phrase equivalent to a 
noun, in apposition with fault. 

Who Time ambles withal = with whom Time ambles. 
is an emphatic form of the preposition with. 

Year = years. Originally an Early English neuter noun which 
had the same form for singular and plural. 

Something finer. Something = adverb of degree, modifying 
fner. 


Withal 
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Inland man ='a townsman. ; 

Quotidian. A term usually applied to fever or ague, which 
recurs regularly in daily fite. ; ; 

Cage of rushes. Rosalind’s comparison means that a man in 
love can get out of it as easily as he could from a cage of rushes. 

Unquestionable = not to be questioned, unwilling to talk and 
answer. 

Point-device = precise, careful. 

The whole of this dialogue between Orlando and Rosalind is 
very clever. Without —- a particle of her womanliness or 
appearing forward, Rosalind very cleverly manages to arrange 
that she shall see Orlando and hear what she most wants to 
hear. 

Scene iii.—This scene is a fitting contrast to the former. 
Touchstone’s whimsical wooing is not less entertaining than 
Rosalind’s. 

Honest Ovid, the Latin poet who was banished from Rome 
to Tomi on the Black Sea. Touchstone means that all his fine 
speeches are thrown away upon the simple Audrey. 

When a man’s verses, etc. When a man’s attempts at wit 
are not appreciated by the listener, it kills his desire to be 
witty. 

Material fool, a fool with some matter in his words. 

I am foul. Foul is used as the opposite of fair, and not in 
the sense of dirty, filthy. 

Be married under a bush. The law of marriage was very lax. 
Such a marriage as was proposed would hardly be legall 
binding. ‘‘ Not being well married,” says Touchstone, ‘‘it will 
be a good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife.” 

Scene iv.—Celia’s teasing consists in agreeing with each of the 
contradictory statements of Rosalind, agreeing with and em- 

hasising the statements which Rosalind only puts forward to 
ave contradicted. 

Cast lips of Diana—that is, cast-off lips. Diana was the god- 
dess of purity. Some editors read chaste, but this is a weaker 
rendering. 

A covered goblet. Many of the drinking vessels of the time 
had an arched lid. 

Word of a tapster, who is unreliable and agrees with every one. 

Breaks them quite traverse. In the tilting or tournament it 
was considered a sign of great carelessness or awkwardness to 
bieak a lance across the body of an opponent instead of striking 
him fairly with the point. 

Puisny tilter, a weak, ignorant combatant. 

9. Geography.—(a) Remaining American possession. 

(b) Revise Africa—the Barbary States, Abyssinia, and the 
Soudan. 

British Guiana. —Population, over 300,000, over a third of whom 
are native Indians. Exports—sugar (82 per cent. of export), 
rum, gold. Imports—apparel, machinery, hardware. Govern- 
ment—Crown colony; governor and council of 15. This colony 
is capable of much development, capital and workmen only 
being needed. The soil is fertile, the climate good, the natural 
productions great. 

British Honduras.—7,562 square miles; population, 40,000. 
Staple products—mahogany, logwood, with sugar and coffee, 
bananas, indiarubber, and cedar wood. 

Bermudas.—19 square miles; population, 20,000. Favourite 
winter resort of Americans. Produces onions, potatoes, melons, 
pumpkins, arrowroot, and lily bulbs. Crown colony. Possesses 
a strongly-fortified dockyard, where the British squadron refits. 

Jamaica.—4,193 square miles; population, 650,000. Extremely 
fertile. Exports—fruit, coffee, sugar, dyewoods, pimento, rum. 
Towns—Kingston, Port Royal, Spanish Town, Montego Bay. 
Like all the West India Islands, Jamaica has suffered severely 
from the abolition of slavery and the manufacture of beet sugar 
on the Continent. Government—governor and legislative coun- 
cil (10 nominated ; 14 elected). 

Bahamas.—5,794 square miles ; population, 54,000. Chief in- 
dustry, sponge-fishing. Fruits—bananas, cocoa-nut, and vege- 
tables exported to U.S.A. Capital, Nassau. Government — 
governor ; legislative council of 9, representative assembly of 29. 

The Leeward Islands make up one colony. They are divided 
into five presidencies— 

(1.) Antigua, Barbuda, and Redonda. 

2.) St. Christopher, Nevis, and Anguilla. 

) Dominica. 

) Montserrat. 

) Virgin Islands. 

The Windward Islands— 

(1.) Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent, St. Lucia. 

(2.) Barbados ; capital, Bridgetown. 

(3.) Trinidad and Tobago ; capital, Port, of Spain. 

The British West Indies have a total area of 13,750 square 
miles ; population, 1,350,000. Fruit-growing is the hope of the 


( 

(3. 
(4. 
(5. 


future. The sugar trade will never be what it was. Much 
work is done by Indian coolies. Exports to United Kingdom— 
asphalt, cocoa, coffee, farinaceous foods, fruit, rum, spices, 
sugar. Imports from United Kingdom—apparel, beer and ale, 
cotton goods, leather, machinery, woollen goods. 

10. History.—James the First to the Restoration (1660). 

The following points should be carefully noted :— 

(1.) James’s descent: relation with the Tudors and Arabella 
Stuart. 

(2.) His personal character (read Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel), 
and his ideas on government (divine right, passive obedience, 
dispensing power, etc.). 

(3.) The growing power of the Puritans. Note exactly the 
points on which they differed with the Episcopal Church. 

(4.) Hampton Court Conference and its results. 

(5.) The work of James's parliaments. 

Charles the First.—(1.) All his father’s views, but much more 
determination. 

(2.) The early parliaments and Petition of Right. 

(3.) The eleven years of absolute rule, and means taken for 
raising money. 

(4.) The events leading to outbreak of hostilities. 

(a) The ill-advised attempt to force a liturgy on Scotland. 

(b) The Long Parliament ; impeachment of Wentworth and 
Laud ; abolition of bishops in House of Lords; Militia 
Bill; attempt to arrest the Five Members. 

(5.) The course of the war. Prepare a map showing all places. 

(6.) The gradual passing of all power from the Presbyterian 
Parliament to the Independent army. 

(7.) Second Civil War. Trial a execution. 

Cromwell.—(1.) Reduction of Ireland and Scotland. 

(2.) Home policy. 

(3.) Foreign paley, which was vigorous and strong. Note 
specially. 

(4.) Anarchy after his death. 

The following questions show what examiners expect :— 

(1.) Contrast the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

(2.) What were the points on which James the First quarrelled 
with his parliaments ? 

(3.) Why did England go to war with France in the early 
years of Charles the First’s reign, and with what results ? 

(4.) On what grounds did Hampden refuse to pay ship-money ? 

(5.) Explain the following terms—Pacification of Berwick, 
National Covenant, Grand Remonstrance, Solemn League and 
Covenant, Self-denying Ordinance, Pride’s Purge, Instrument 
of Government, Barebone’s Parliament, second Civil War. 

(6.) Trace the changes in the form of government between 
1640 and 1660. 

(7.) What do you know of Cromwell’s foreign policy ? 

(8.) Why was the nation so glad to see Charles the Second 
back when they had put his father to death? 

(9.) What was the Morigntion Act? Say what you can of the 
war it caused. 

11. Arithmetic.—Simple and compound interest, and discount. 
Interest sums should not be wate te formula, but by method 
of unity. 

12. Algebra. —Simultaneous quadratic equations, and problems 
leading to quadratic equations. 

13. Buclid.—Book II., Props. 5-8, with six deductions per 
week. 

14. Science. —Preparation and properties of common salt, iron 
oxide, mercuric oxide. Terrestrial magnetism (as in detailed 
syllabus). 

15. General Information.—Work one or two papers each week 
from one of the books of questions recommended. 


Notes on May Paper. 


1. The construction of the spectroscope was well described, 
but many students failed to point out its use, or make any 
reference to the Fraunhofer lines. As well as discovering for 
us the constitution of distant stars, etc., it is also of use in 
detecting chefnical impurities. 

2. Well done. The Inquisition ruined Spain by preventing 
any independence of thought. It fell as a blighting influence 
on the mental and commercial life of the state. 

4. (a) Nelson’s words to Hardy when struck at Trafalgar ; 
(>) Festus to St. Paul; (c) Cecil Rhodes on his deathbed ; (d) 
Cromwell dispersing Long Parliament; (e) Henry the Second 
shortly before his death ; (/) Charles the First on the scaffold ; 
(g) Walpole on the outbreak of the Spanish War ; () Portia in 
The Merchant of Venice. 

5. Most of these names were recognised. Torfrida, wife of 
Hereward the Wake, in Kingsley’s novel, and Diana Vernon in 
Scott’s Rob Roy seemed to be the two least known. 
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7. The rule of oscillation of a pendulum depends upon the 
length and not upon the weight. The latter wili affect the 
amplitude of vibration only. 

8. The definitions were, on the whole, well done. ‘A chair is 
a seat with four legs” is inadequate. Some chairs have three, 
and the definition as given would apply to a bench or a sofa. 


Test Paper on General Information. 


The answers to these questions are marked gratis. They 
should be written on foolscap, and on one side only; the coupon 
of the present number and a stamped addressed envelope must be 
enclosed. All papers must be sent direct to Mr. A. T. Flux, 
Oakleigh, Belvedere, Kent. A prize of one guinea will be given 
to the student securing the highest percentage of marks on the 
course. 

1. What is an optical illusion? Give examples, and explain 
them. 

2. What do you understand by ‘‘ Old Age Pensions” ? 

3. Who are the Basques, the Walloons, the Bhils, the Copts, 
the Cingalese, Geishas ? 

4. Why does the top of a lighthouse travel faster than the 
bottom and yet remain upright ? 

5. What were the Holy Grail, the Rump, Excalibur, the 
Primum Mobile, the Drunken Parliament, the Euxine, the 
Raid of Ruthven ? 

6. To what events do the following refer ?— 

(a) Toll for the brave ! 
(b) There was a sound of revelry by night. 
(c) The one and the fifty-three. 
(d) News of battle! news of battle ! 
(e) It is magnificent, but it is not war. 
(/) _ ever above the housetops the banner of England 
ew. 
(g) He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

7. How is a coral island formed ? 

8. Explain lapsus lingwe, fortiter in re, chef-d’euvre, sang- 
Sroid, esprit de corps, festina lente, viva voce, cui bono. 


Test Questions. 

1. Penmanship. 

Large Hand.—Brach-y- Pwil. 

Small Hand.— When last the young Orlando parted from you, 

He left a promise to return again. 

2. How would you conduct a writing lesson in copy-books? 
3. Write an essay on ‘‘ The Puritans.” 
4. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :—- 


‘* Find out thy brother, whereso’er he is ; 
Seek him with candle, bring him, dead or /iving, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn ¢hou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, ont all things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother’s mouth 
Of what we think against thee.” 


. Give in your own words the ‘“‘ Seven Ages of Man.” 
. How would you teach children to distinguish between the 
sposition and the conjunction ? 
7. Describe with a sketch-map the basin of the St. Lawrence. 
8. Give an account of Persia under these heads: (a) Physical 
features, (b) productions and industries, (c) imports and exports, 
(d) towns. 
9. How do you account for the advances which took place in 
Tudor times ? 
10. Say what you know of the condition of the poor between 
1540 and 1600. 
11. Work the following :— 
(a) How much per cent. will be added to a person’s net income 
by a reduction in the income-tax from 10d. to 6d. in the pound ? 
Ans. 144. 
(>) If 15 ewt. 1 qr. 21 Ibs. of sugar be sold for £52, Os. 3d., at 
what price per lb. should it sell to gain 15 per cent. ? 
Ans, 8,°3)5d. 
(c) I buy pins, 18 in a row, and sell them 11 in a row at the 
same price ; what do I gain per cent. ? Ans. 63,"; per cent. 
(d) A farmer insured his crops at the rate of 6d. per acre, and 
calculated that the produce of his 55 acres would be worth £550. 
The value of the crop fell short of his estimate by 25 per cent. ; 
what percentage on their actual vaiue did he pay as insurance ? 
Ans, 6s. 8d. per cent. 
12. What are the chief properties and compounds of iron? 
What are the chief chemical actions in smelting ? 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Candidates Examination, 1904. 
Work for the Month. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice must be 
taken. Both these subjects are generally weak, because candi- 
dates imagine that merely saying the words is sufficient. 

2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ practice daily. Although this 
is not a subject of the examination, it is one which requires con- 
tinual attention. 

3. English.—The Elegy, verses 9-12. The whole should be 
analysed and parsed, the meanings of all allusions learned, with 
the suffixes and derivation of the chief words. 

The meaning of the four verses set for this month may be 
rendered freely thus :— 

The pride that a man feels in being able to trace his descent a 
long way back, the glory that surrounds a man in an exalted 
position, the great advantages which wealth and beauty bestow, 
cannot hold off death, which must come to all. The most 
glorious career is terminated by the grave. 

But it must not be imputed as a fault of these villagers that 
they were buried simply. No elaborate and costly tomb is 
raised to their memory, and their funeral did not take place in 
some grand old cathedral, with the organ pealing its notes 
through long, dim aisles with their wealth of beautiful carving. 

The honours paid to the dead are of no avail. The monument 
bearing a glowing description of the dead, the lifelike statue, 
cannot call life back to the man. Honour is as useless, and the 
most extravagant flattery is not gratifying to the dead ashes. 

Nevertheless it may be that in this quiet village churchyard 
some one may be buried whose mind was filled with the noblest 
and most beautiful ideas, who might have been able to rule 
wisely and well, or who might hewe heats a great musician. 

4. Arithmetic.—L.C.M. Study the theory carefully. ‘‘ Ex- 
plain the rule for finding the L.C.M., and explain the reasons 
for the method you employ,” is a common question. 

5. Geography.—The six counties, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Cambridge, in detail. 

Draw maps, and put in all places mentioned. 

6. History.—Henry the Second, Richard, John, Henry the 
Third, and Edward the First. 

Chief points to be noticed :— 

Henry the Second.—(1.) His reforms. 

(2.) His quarrel with Becket over the clerical courts. 

(3.) Conquest of Ireland. 

Richard.—The Crusades. 

John.—(1.) Loss of the French provinces. 

(2.) Quarrel with the Pope. Interdict, excommunication, etc. 

(3.) The Magna Charta. 

Henry the Third. —(1.) Hubert de Burgh and Peter des 
Roches. 

(2.) Misgovernment of the king. Mad Parliament. 

(3.) The Barons’ War. Simon de Montfort. 

Edward the First.—(1.) The reforms (very important). 

(2.) Conquest of Wales. 

(3.) Conquest of Scotland. 

You must be able to write a clear, concise answer on any one 
of these points. Chief dates must be learnt. 

7. Elementary Science.— Mass, volume, density, specific 
gravity, and weight. The method of finding the specific gravity 
of (1) a solid, and (2) a liquid, must be carefully noted. 

8. Music.—Mental effects, and how they are modified. 


Questions on Last Month’s Work. 
1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 
‘** For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their stre’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 

2. Write a short essay on birds and their uses. 

3. Work the following :— 

(a) Prove that the following are prime to each other—4427 
and 7219; 1726 and 1623. j 

(b) Find the G.C.M. of 4081, 7007, and 7392, by expressing 
them in their prime factors. Ans. 77. 

(c) Find the G.C.M. of 3°432 and *3575. Ans. 0715. 

(d) 221 boys and 143 girls were divided into the largest pos- 
sible equal classes, so that each class of boys should number the 
same as each class of girls. Find the atin nh of classes. 

Ans, 28. 

(e) Find the G.C.M. of 7%, 10.%, 94. Ans, 4}. 

4. What are the chief industries carried on in England? 
Mention in each case some places connected with them. 
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5. What articles of food do we import, and whence do they 
come? Arrange in tabular form. 

6. Give an account of the feudal system. 

7. Give a short account of the civil war in the reign of 
Stephen. 

8. What is meant by the pitch of a note? by “‘ standard scale 
of pitch”? by ‘‘concert pitch” ? 

9. How are the different units of the metric system connected ? 
What is the weight in grammes of a litre of pure water? 


First Year. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Plenty of oral practice is neces- 
sary in each of these subjects. 

2. Hnglish.—Cowper, Expostulation, lines 65-100; or The 
Task, Book V., lines 65-100. 

Paraphrase and analyse the whole. Parse any words pre- 
senting difficulty. The derivation of all the chief words should 
be known. ; 

3. History.—John, Henry the Third, and Edward the First. 

Chief points :— 

John.—Loss of the French provinces. 

Misgovernment at home. ; : 

Quarrel with the Pope over the election of an archbishop. 
Interdict and excommunication. 

Why did the latter succeed with John when the former 
failed ? 

Battle of Bouvines and the Magna Charta. 

Henry the Third.—The administrations of Hubert de Burgh 
and Peter des Roches. 

Personal misgovernment. 

Mad Parliament. Provisions of Oxford. 

Mise of Amiens and the Barons’ War. 

De Monifort’s Parliament. 

Edward the First.—Legal reforms. (These are very important. 
Tabulate and learn, with dates.) 

Conquest of Wales. 

Conquest of Scotland. Why did Edward interfere? Learn a 
—— table showing the relationship of the rival candi- 
dates. 

4. Geography.—Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

Prepare maps, insert all places to be remembered, and commit 
to memory, more particularly the states comprising the Balkan 
Peninsula and their forms of government. 

5. Arithmetic.—Commission, Brokerage, and Insurance, chap. 
xxxvii., Christian and Collar. 

6. Music.—Quarter-pulse notes and rests. Thirds of a pulse. 

7. Science.—Capacity for heat, specific heat, absorption and 
radiation. 

8. Mathematics.—Euclid, Props. 5-8, with two deductions 
per week. 

Algebra. Addition. 


First Term Examination. 

The questions should be answered under examination condi- 
tions, and properly marked and kept for the inspector as 
evidence of progress. 

If desired, they will be marked and returned for a fee of two 
shillings per set, if sent to Mr. A. T. Flux, Oakleigh, Belvedere, 
Kent. 

The answers should be written on foolscap, on one side only. 


ENGLISH. 
(One hour forty-five minutes. Answer Question 1, and tio 
others.) 
1. Analyse one of the following, and parse words in italics : 
(a) “ Long time Assyria bound them in Aer chain 
Till penitence had purged the public stain, 
And Cyrus, with relenting pity moved, 
Returned them happy to the land they loved.” 
(b) * Well they eye 
The scattered grain, and thievishly resolved 
To escape the impending famine, often scared 
As oft return, a pert, voracious kind.” 
2. Give, in your own words, Cowper's description of the appearance of the 
country on a winter morning; or, say to what causes Cowper attributes the 
captivity of the Israelites. 

3. Give the derivation of six of the following Preposterous, impending, 
conapicuons, unrecumbent, petrified, reflection, confined, mfnite, oppression, 
h ypocrisy, captive 

4. Give the meaning of the prefixes en-, un-, in-, pel-, amb-, pen-, and give 
three examples of their use. 

». What is comparison of adjectives? What adjectives cannot be « ompared 


() BOGRAPHY., 
(One hour. Answer three questions. ) 


1. Draw a memory map of France, marking in the chief towns, and the 
rivers (if any) on which they stand 


2. Say what you can of the islands of the Mediterranean. 
3. Describe, with a sketch-map, the course of the Rhine or the Danube. 


4. Say all you can of the industries and towns of Belgium. 
5. Where and what are the Landes, the Maelstriim, the Tundras, the Steppes, 
the Campagna? 


History. 
(One hour. Answer three questions.) 

1. In what way did the reign of Edward the Confessor prepare for the Nor- 
man Conquest ? 

2. Write four or five lines on four of the following—Dunstan, Odo, Lanfranc, 
Robert of Gloucester, Flambard, Stephen Langton. 

3. How, and why, was the Domesday Book compiled? What was the object 
of the curfew? 

4. Say what you can of Henry the Second’s reforms. 

5. What were the Crusades, and what were their effects upon Europe ? 


ARITHMETIC. 
(One hour. Answer three questions. ) 


1. Divide £35, 5s. 1}d. among A, B, and C so that B may get twice and C 
three times as much as A. 

2. A, B, C, and D can together do a piece of work in 5 hours. A would take 
16 hours, B 15 hours, and C 20 hours to do the same alone. How long would 
D take to do it? 

3. A draper’s stock is worth at cost price £1803, 14s. 8d. After disposing of 
three-quarters of it at a profit of 124 per cent., he determines to sell off and 
retire. At what percentage below cost price way he sell the remainder so as 
neither to gain nor to lose’ 

4. A merchant buys two sorts of wine, at the rates of 65 and 45 gallons for 
£105. If he mixes them in equal quantities, at what rate per gallon must he 
sell the mixture so as to gain 15 per cent. 

5. An article is first sold at a profit of 10 per cent. The purchaser again 
sells it for 4s. 7d., and calculates that his gain is 15 per cent. of the price at 
which he sells it. What was the original cost price 


Music. 
(Fifteen minutes. Answer three questions.) 


1. If the first note of each of the following passages is regarded as r, what 
will the others become ?— 


(a) l r fesl felt fe s. 
®) sd@'talmil talnm f. 
2. Rewrite the following, doubling the value of each note and rest :— 


@.&. 3,25 - .@'|t.: a’ | 
3. Write perfect fifths above the following notes :—(1) f, (2) m, (3) 1, (4) di’. 


SCIENCE. 
(Forty minutes. Answer tivo questions.) 

1. Trace the changes in volume which occur when ice at - 100° C. is heated 
to steam at 100°C. How does the peculiarity evinced affect the economy of 
nature?’ 

2. Describe the construction of the common mercury thermometer. What 
is a clinical thermometer? 

3. Why is it warmer at the foot of a mountain than at the top? 

4. A pound of water at 100° C. is mixed with a pound of water at 0 C.; a 
pound of water at 100° C. is mixed with a pound of ice at 0 C. What will the 
resulting temperature be in each case 


Second Year. 
1. Reading and Repetition.—Oral practice is very necessary. 
2. Geography.—The Dominion of Canada. (See notes under 
Scholarship Course last month.) 

3. History.—William the Third and Mary, and Anne. 

This is a very important period for the many constitutional 
changes which occurred. 

The Declaration (afterwards Bill) of Rights settled the points 
on which monarch and subjects had been at variance for 
centuries, and a new condition of affairs—a strictly limited 
monarchy—was definitely established. The following changes 
should be noted :— 

(1.) Government by party and by a responsible ministry. 

(2.) Appropriation of supplies, by which the Commons voted 
sums for specific purposes which had to be spent for these 
purposes. 

(3.) The National Debt. The king being unable to borrow on 
his own security, Parliament had to. 

(4.) The Protestant succession settled by law. 

(5.) The commencement of a standing army by the terms of 
the Mutiny Act. 

The reduction of Scotland and Ireland, the improvements in 
legislature at home, and William’s policy to check the power of 
Louis the Fourteenth abroad, must be carefully noted. 

In Anne’s reign most interest centres round the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

A genealogical table must be drawn up to show exactly the 
position of Louis, Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria, and the Arch- 

Juke Charles with regard to the throne of Spain. 

The partition treaties in the last years of William should be 
learned. 

Marlborough and his successes will receive much attention. 
Plans of the chief battles must be drawn and learned. How far 
did England succeed in getting what she fought for ” 

The affair of Dr. Sacheverell is important, not on account of 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S_ 


Shilling Guide-Books. 


Cloth bound, round corners. 


These Guides are universally conceded to be by far the best and cheapest Handbooks of the kind. 


Printed in clear Type, on good Paper. 


Superbly Illustrated. Furnished with excelleat Maps and Plans. 


No effort or expense is spared to keep them 


thoroughly up to date; they are superbly illustrated, and the maps and general information render them invaluable to tourists. 
They tell how to reach the District chosen, and what Fares will have to be paid, what is to be seen in the neighbourhood, with Plans of 


Tours and Descriptive Routes. 


They give Lists of Hotels, with tariffs, so that the probable expenses may be calculated, and the Legends and History of the places visited, 


with notices of the public buildings. 
Cyclists will find many useful 


hints as to Roads and Routes. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS - - - 


“ Retter guide-books one could not wish for.”—Graphic. 


**The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these volumes wanting in clearness.” 
“We have seen no guide-books in which the information is so thorough and practical.” 





JUST THE 
RIGHT SIZE 
FOR THE POCKET. 











ALDEBURGH. | EASTBOURNE. 
BATH. | ENGLISH LAKES, 
BEXHILL. | EXETER. 
BIDEFORD. | EXMOUTH. 
BLACKPOOL. FALMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH, NEW FOREST. | FELIXSTOWE, 
rg ae Tt me 
CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 
Reduced Iilustration from 
“ Canterbury Guide. 
Photo by Colborne, Canterbury. 
BRIDLINGTON, FILEY. | FOLKESTONE, 
BRIGHTON. HARROGATE. 
BROADSTAIRS. HASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS. 
BUXTON & DOVEDALE. HERNE BAY. 
CANTERBURY. HEXHAM. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. ILFRACOMBE. 
CLEVEDON. ILKLEY. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL & DISTRICT. 
CROMER. 

DARTMOOR. 

DAWLISH. 

DEAL, WALMER, etc. 

DOVER. | 


ABERDEEN AND DEESIDE. 
EDINBURGH. 


ANTRIM, GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, ete. 


BELFAST, 


CORK AND SOUTH-WEST IRELAND. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 





Schoolmaster. 


The Series comprises nearly One Hundred different Guides, and 
includes all the principal Holiday and Health Resorts of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 


FULL PROSPECTUS AND PARTICULARS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ISLE OF MAN. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 
LEAMINGTON. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
LONDON, 





AND WALES. 


LOWESTOFT. 

LYME REGIS. 

LYNTON. 

MARGATE. 

MATLOCK. 

MINEHEAD. 

NEWQUAY. 

NORTH WALES, Part I. (North- 
ern Section): LLANDUDNO, 
COLWYN, RHYL, BANGOR, 
ete. 

NORTH WALES, Part II. (South- 
ern Section): 
WYTH, BARMOUTH, PWLL- 
HELI, SNOWDON, LLANGO- 
LLEN, etc. 

NOTTINGHAM AND SHERWOOD 
FOREST. 

PENZANCE. 

PLYMOUTH, 


Pe - 





ABERYST- | 


Daily Telegraph. 





UP-TO-DATE. 
PRACTICAL. 
CONCISE. 








RAMSGATE. 
| SCARBOROUG!!. 

SHERINGHAM. 

SIDMOUTH. 

SKEGNESS. 

SOUTHSEA, PORTSMOUTH. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SUTTON-ON-SEA. 

SWANAGE. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

TORQUAY. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
WEYMOUTH. 

WHITBY. 

WINDSOR. 

WOODHALL SPA. 

WORTHING. 

| WYE VALLEY. 

| YARMOUTH AND THE BROADS. 





THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Reduced Illustration from 
* London Guide.” 


Photo by J. P. Dolman, Chiswick. 


SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW. | INVERNESS, SPEYSIDE, ete. 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. | OBAN. 
IRELAND. 
| DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. KILLARNEY. 
DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. LIMERICK. 
GREENORE. WATERFORD. 


THE CONTINENT. 


| PARIS. 


| SWITZERLAND. 


Others in Preparation. 
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the man, but as a political incident. The Whigs were in power. 
He wasa Tory. Their action in attacking him roused the full 
force of Tory feeling in the country, brought about a dissolution, 
the downfall of the Whigs, and the termination of the war. 

The Union with Scotland is also very important. 

4. English.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book III., lines 197-302. 

Make quite sure of the meaning, analyses, and parsing. 

5. Arithmetic.—Simple interest and discount. 

Interest sums must not be worked by formula, but by method 
of unity, as in the following :— 

(1.) To find Interest, say, on £300 for 5 years at 4 per cent. 

(a) £100 in 5 years at 4 per cent. gains £20 interest. 

(b) Interest on £100 = £20. 


20 
Interest £1 = £—_- 
nterest on 100 
> . . 
Interest on £300 = 100 * 300 = £60. 


(2.) To find Time. 
In what time will £350 amount to £480 at 5 per cent. ? 
Total interest gained = £480 — £350 = £130. 


Interest gained in 1 year = 3% of £350 = £17, 10s. 


“. number of years = — als , ete. 

£17, 10s. 
(3.) To find Rate. 
At what rate will £300 amount to £400 in 5 years ? 
Interest on £300 in 5 years = £100. 
Interest on £300 in 1 year = £20. 
_ 22, 
Interest on fl inl year = £0 
Interest on £100 in 1 year = a = 
(4.) To find Principal. 
What principal will amount to £800 in 4 years at 5 per cent. ? 
£100 in 4 years at 5 per cent. amounts to £120. 
The sum to produce £120 = £100. 
The sum to produce £1 = re 


The sum to produce £800 = oc 
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6. Music.—Revise generally. 
7. Elementary Science.—Properties, etc., of carbon, iron, 
mercury, carbon dioxide. 


First Term Test Examination. 


The questions should be answered under examination condi- 
tions, properly marked, and kept for the inspector as evidence 
of progress. 

f desired, they will be marked and returned for a fee of two 
—e per set if sent to Mr. A. T. Flux, Oakleigh, Belvedere, 
cent. 


The answers should be written on foolscap, and on one side 
only. 


ARITHMETIC. 
(One hour. Answer three questions.) 


1. A sum of £1325 is borrowed, to be paid back in two years by two equal 
payments, allowing 4 per cent. simple interest. Find the annual payment. 

2. C does half as much in a day as A and B can do together, and B does half 
as much again as A. If all three working together can mow 20 acres of barley 
in 16 days, how long would each working by himself take to mow 5 acres? 

3. A tradesman buys goods, and sells } of them at a profit of 7 per cent., 2 at 
a profit of 8 per cent. What profit per cent. must he make on the remainder, 
in order that the total profit may be 10 per cent. on the whole? 

4. The income tax is reduced from 10d. to 5d. in the £, but a man’s gross 
receipts are at the same time reduced by 10 per cent. Find by what per- 
centage his net income is altered. 

5. A reduction of 20 per cent. in the price of apples would enable a purchaser 
to obtain 120 more for a sovereign. What was the price before reduction ? 


ENGLISH. 
(Three-quarters of an hour. Answer three questions. ) 


1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 
** Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 
Elect above the rest ; so is my will: 
The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
The incenséd Deity, while offered grace 
Invites : for I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice.” 
2. Give the etymology of the following words :—Sovran, suffusion, nocturnal, 
uninterrupted, precincts, absolute, circumvented. 
3. Explain—Orphean lyre, the empyrean, coasting the wall of heaven, pre- 
destination, ambrosial fragrance, my umpire Conscience. 
4. At what periods were Latin words introduced into the language? Give 
examples. 


5. Correct or justify the following :— " 
(a) He found a large quantity of meat in a tub which was unfit for human 
food. 


(b) Lam weary of sowing and never to reap. 

(c) The crop is much heavier than last year. 

(d) They have understood badly and wrote worse. 

(e) He spoke before the seven judges which constituted the court. 

(/) A man was killed at the station yesterday by a coal train while drunk. 


ComPosITION. 
(Thirty minutes. ) 
Write a short essay on Paradise Lost, or give, in your own words, what Milton 
says about Predestination. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(Three-quarters of an hour. Answer three questions.) 


1. Draw a sketch-map of Africa, showing rivers and lakes. oi 

2. What is meant by the “Partition of Africa”? How has it been divided 
among the European Powers? 

3. Say all you can about Natal. 

4. Where and what are Blantyre, Sokoto, Elmina, Gondar, Wady Halfa, 
Salisbury, Mombasa? , 

5. Why are we occupying Egypt? Point out some of the advantages which 
have accrued to that country from our occupation. 


Hisrory. 
(Three-quarters of an hour. Answer ¢hree questions.) 

1. Explain, as clearly as you can, the dispute which led to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

2. Write four or five lines about four of the following:—Francis Bacon, 
General Monk, Prince Rupert, Lord Clarendon, John Hampden, Montrose. — 

3. On what occasions did we go to war with the Dutch? Give the result in 
each case. : : : 

4. Explain—Secret Treaty of Dover, Nonconformists, Dispensing Power, 
Habeas Corpus, Cabal. 


5. Write notes of a lesson on the Revolution of 1689. 


Music. 
(Fifteen minutes. Answer three questions. ) 
1. State which of the following is highest and which is lowest :—min Key BD ; 
f in Key A; gs in Key C; 1 in Key AD; t in Key D. 
2. Write (a) an augmented second above d; () a diminished fifth above de ; 
(c) a diminished seventh below g ; aud (d) an augmented fifth above f 
3. Explain—andante, syncopation, tempo primo, rallentando, lento, calando. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(Forty minutes. Answer ‘wo questions.) 

1. Distinguish clear between a chemical compound and a mixture. How would 
you prove that water is a chemical compound and gunpowder a mixture? 

2. Explain clear what happens when— 

(a) Steam is passed over red hot copper filings. 

(b) Sulphuric acid is poured on granulated zinc. 

(ce) Hydrochloric acid is poured on marble. 

3. How would you prepare carbon dioxide, and what experiments would you 
work to show a class its properties? 

4. Of what does pure air consist? Describe any experiments to prove the 
presence of the various constituents. 


—~*r oe Pete 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1904. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


In a very few days those who have been following our course 
for 1903 will be undergoing their examination, and we offer 
them our heartiest wishes for success. 

In beginning our course for next year’s examination, we may 
mention that it will begin on ae July 5, 1904, and that 
the following conditions must be complied with :— 

1. Applications for acting teachers to sit at the examination 
must be made to the Board of Education by the managers of 
the schools in which they are working, not later than May 1 
next. 

2. Candidates must be not less than twenty years of age on 
October 1, 1904. 

3. They must have passed the King’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion not later than December 1901, or an equivalent examina- 
tion under Art. 51 (b) of the Code not later than October 1, 1902, 
unless they are qualified under Art. 51 (a) or (c). 

4. Candidates must have been employed for at least one 
year in a school under inspection by the Board of Education, or 
in approved central classes for the instruction of pupil teachers, 
and while so engaged must have obtained a favourable report on 
their skill in teaching, reading, and recitation from an inspector. 

The position of successful candidates is determined by the 
aggregate number of marks obtained, and their names are 
arranged in three divisions. It is no longer possible to be 
placed in one class for one part of the examination and in 
another class for another, and the right to superintend pupil 
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Clouah’s Correspondence Colleae, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CLASSES. 


These Classes provide thorough training in accordance with Schedule V. of 
the Code. Names should be entered at once. 


KING’S SCHOLARSHIP, December 1905. 


To secure admission immediate application is mecessary. 





At the King’s Scholarship Examination, 1902, the successful Students of Clough’s Scholarship Class included— 
1 in Division I. of the First Class; 4 in Division Il. of the First Class; 
14 in Division II]. of the First Class; and over 150 other successes in the First Class. 
These results testify to the excellence of the tuition provided in this Class, 


CERTIFICATE, July 1904; July 1905. 


Intending Students for July 1904 are advised to commence without delay. 
The Certificate Class for 1905 will commence in September next. 














For Prospectus, Syllabus, Entry Form, and Full Particulars, write at once to— 


Mr. G. B. CLOUGH, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
THE WORLD IN 1903. 


Atlases! Atlases! Atlases! 


For the Library—For the Desk—Ffor the Pocket. 











UNPRECEDENTED FOR MERIT AND PRICE. 
ALL SIZES .. . ALL PRICES .... 


1. Large and Elaborate. Price 21/- net. 


“The 20th Century Citizen’s Atlas,” containing 136 Maps and Plans, Index, ete., ete, 
For a Complete Library Atlas this is the Cheapest in England. 


2. Medium but Complete. Price 6/- net. 


“The International Student’s Atlas,” containing 105 Maps, with Index, ete., ete. 
The most Comprehensive Educational Atlas in this country. 


3. Small and Compact. Price 1/- net. 


“The Handy Shilling Atlas,” containing 120 pages of Maps, with Gazetteer, ete. 
The Handiest, Neatest, and Cheapest of Atlases. 








These Atlases may be seen at most Booksellers’. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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teachers does not now depend upon the class obtained in the 
Certificate Examination. 


THE SYLLABUS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


This being an examination for teachers, the syllabus very 
properly states that any paper “‘may contain questions on the 
method of teaching the subject to which it relates.” 

The tests in dictation and copy-setting have now been abolished, 
but correct spelling and a good style of writing are regarded as 
of great importance, and “defective spelling or handwriting 
may be taken into account in estimating the value of a can- 
didate’s work.” We would, therefore, advise all our readers to 
aim at a clear, bold style of — and if they are at all 
weak in the matter of spelling, to take systematic exercise in 
the subject, so as to remedy it. 

1. Reading.—‘‘To read aloud with ease and clear enuncia- 
tion.” Candidates will be expected to read ae from the 
books prescribed for general reading under English language 
and literature. (See below.) The inspector of the district will 
hear each candidate read from these books, and also at his 
discretion from any other book which he may bring or chose. 
The inspector will also ask questions in order to ascertain 
whether the approved books have been read intelligently. Can- 
didates should attach great importance to this subject, and 
frequently practise reading aloud. 

2. Repetition from Memory.—The candidate has a choice be- 
tween 200 lines from Shakespeare and 100 from Shakespeare 
combined with 100 from another poet. We should advise our 
readers to choose the latter, and take 100 lines from Henry the 
Fifth and 100 from the Golden Treasury. The regulations do 
not require the lines to be continuous, so it will be advisable in 
selecting the lines from Shakespeare to choose passages that 
illustrate important features of the play. 

3. Practical Teaching.—To teach a class in presence of H.M.I. 

4. Drawing.--Blackboard drawing, and one other subject set 
down for the elementary drawing certificate. The examination 
in both subjects must take place during the six months pre- 
ceding the Certificate Examination, and as the blackboard 
drawing examination does not take place on the same day 
all over the country, our readers had better ascertain the 
time at which the examination will be held at the nearest 
training college or pupil-teacher school. 

5. (a) Theory of Music.—This can be taken in either notation, 
but candidates should notice the new requirement that a short 
passage in the notation selected will be set for translation into 
the other. 

(b) Practical Music.—No songs are now required, but a new 
rule states that additional credit will be given to candidates 
singing the time and tune tests from both notations. 

Dr. Dunstan’s Manual of Music deals with both notations. 
Rodger’s Theory of Music is a very clear statement of the 
principles from the sol-fa point of view; and Hardy’s How to 
Train Children’s Voices should be used by all. 

6. Needlework (for women only).—A test in practical needle- 
work or knitting based on the work required from children in a 
—_ elementary school; or, an exercise in cutting out and 

xing together the various parts of a garment. 

7. Theory of Teaching.—A. Aims and methods of instruction 
and discipline, and the elementary principles underlying them. 
Instruction of younger children, based on a knowledge of the 
principles of Froebel. Some knowledge of physical training. 

B. 1. The organisation and management of an elementary 
school, including the construction of curricula and time-tables 
and the keeping of school records. 

2. The laws of health as applied to school premises, scholars, 
and teachers, 

The subject of health in school is admirably dealt with in 
Newsholme’s School Hygiene (Swan Sonnenschein). 

As their text-book, students should adopt Collar and Crook’s 
School Management (Macmillan); but as this is the subject on 
which the success of their life’s work will mainly depend, they 
should make a practice of reading any good book on education 
that -~ come in their way. Among those recommended are 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, Herford’s Froebel (Isbister), Locke’s 
Thoughts on Education (National Society), Gunn’s Class T'each- 
ing and Management (Nelson). And as the chief “ principles 
underlying” teaching are logic, psychology, and ethics, we 
should recommend our readers to obtain Cartwright’s Mental 
Science (Nelson), Dexter and Garlick’s Psychology (Longmans), 
Welton’s Logical Basis of Education (Macmillan), and Margeri- 
son’s Ethics and Education (Ralph Holland). 

8. English Language and Literature.—(1.) For exact and de- 
tailed study, Shakespeare, Henry the Fifth. Students should get 
Crook’s edition (Ralph Holland). Other good editions are pub- 
lished by Meiklejohn, Blackie, Clarendon Press, and Macmillan. 


(2.) For general reading, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics (Macmillan)—this is published in one volume with 
very few notes (and the student with a good dictionary hardly 
wants more), or in parts with rather copious notes; Scott's 
Kenilworth (A. and C. Black); Boswell’s Jour to the Hebrides 
(Macmillan); Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from the 
Spectator (Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series). 

(3.) English composition, essay writing, the fundamental rules 
of grammar bearing on composition. 

he most useful books on this part of the syllabus are 
Nesfield’s English Grammar and Composition and his Senior 
Course of English Composition (Macmillan). Meiklejohn’s Art 
of Writing English is also a good book. 

9. History and Geography.—General questions on the history 
of England and the geography of the world. 

Green’s Short History of the English People (Macmillan), or 
Gardiner’s Student’s History of England (Longmans), should be 
used as a text-book, and a good historical atlas should be used 
with the text-book. The Best atlas for this purpose is the 
Student’s Atlas of English History (Macmillan); this is rather 
expensive—ten shillings net. Gardiner’s School Atlas of English 
History (Longmans) is prepared especially as a companion to 
Gardiner’s History. 

Meiklejohn’s Comparative Geography (Holden), Longmans’ 
Geography of the World, or Brook’s Geography (Nelson) should 
be used as a text-book in this subject. A good up-to-date atlas 
is also an essential. 

10. Mathematics.—(1.) For both men and women—The theory 
and practice of arithmetic, including mensuration of plane rect- 
angular areas and solids. 

(2.) For men only— 

(a) Algebra up to and including easy quadratic equations, 
ratio, and pro rtion. 

(b) Euclid, ks IL, II., and III., Book 1V., Props. 1-10, 
Book VI., 1-4. 

The first section is best covered by A New Arithmetic by 
Christian and Collar (Holden), which will be found to be espe- 
cially valuable on account of its treatment of theory and modern 
methods. For the second section, Hall and Knight’s Elementary 
Algebra or C. Smith’s Elementary Algebra may be used, together 
with Hall and Stevens’s Huclid or Lachlan’s Zuclid. The re- 
forms in the methods of teaching geometry have not yet been 
adopted by the Board of Education. 

1]. General Elementary Science, including Nature Knowledge. 
—This includes physiography, elementary and advanced, to- 
gether with ae biology and domestic science. The 
text-books recommended are Cartwright’s Physiography (Nelson), 
Miall’s Object Lessons from Nature (Cassell), Nelson’s Domestic 
Economy, and Lush’s Domestic Economy (Macmillan). The 
syllabus is, however, so extremely wide that many books are 
required to cover it. Paul Bert’s First Year of Scientific Know- 
ledge (Relfe) covers a very large part. Candidates should read 
carefully the articles in the Practical Teacher in the Nature 
Study columns and in the Science Section. 

In addition to the above, candidates may take two special 
courses in the following subjects, for which they will obtain 
credit on their certificates — Science, Drawing, Mathematics, 
Language (other than English), Theory and History of Teaching. 

Candidates who live within reach of good science and art 
classes are advised to qualify in science, art, or mathematics ; 
and we are going to begin a new departure in September, in 
the form of a Modern Language Section, which will help those 
who wish to take a modern language as an optional subject. 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR THE MONTH. 
ENGiLisu Composition. 


Study Nesfield’s Senior Composition, chaps. i., ii., and viii., 
and work the exercises on them. 

Prepare essays on the following subjects : 

1. Courtesy. 

2. Eoghan interests in the Mediterranean. 

3. Compulsory military service. 

4. Cycling as a recreation. 


THEORY OF TEACHING, 


Study the first four chapters of the text-book. The definitions 
of education, instruction, and teaching are many and various, 
but we should advise our readers to bear in mind one or two. 
Pestalozzi says that ‘‘it is the chief business of education to 
pass from distinctly perceived individual notions to clear general 
notions.” Froebel says, ‘‘The essence of education consists in 
this, that each department of human activity is developed in 
the individual, none of them in an isolated manner, but each in 
a harmonious relation to the others.” Turning to the ancient 
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TExT-Books Certificate 5 


For Teachers and Pupil Teachers. 


Blemeontary Botany. By J. Reynotps Green, D.Sc., 
-R.S., F.L.S., and F. L. Green. With numerous Illustra- 
Soo Cloth extra. Price 2s. 

Object Lessons in Geography and Miementary 
Science Combined. By W. Done, B.A., Head-master, 
Brighton P.T. School; and F. Tickner, Cans in Geog- 
raphy and Physiog rraphy, Brighton P.T. School. Book I. 
Cloth boards. Price 

Differential and Integral Calculus for Begin- 
ners. Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Students 
of Physics and Mechanics. By Epwin Epser, A.R.C.S., 
F.Ph.S., Lecturer in Mathematics and Physics. 253 pages. 
Cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nelson’s Commercial Arithmetic. 

Dencn, B.A. (Leond.), Commercial School, The Polytechnic, 
London. Post Svo, cloth, 386 pages With Answers. 2s. 6d. 

Brook's Descriptive Geography. By Samvut. Brook, 
Head-master, Senior Practis sing Schools, Westminster Training 
College. Eighth Edition. Thorou thly Revised and Im- 
proved. New Matter— New M: aps Sen Type. With Dia- 
grams and Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Domestic Economy for Schoolmistresses. Re- 
vised and adapted by the late J. C. Horopin, M.A., Principal, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge, to meet latest requirements. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

Domestic Science. The Science of Domestic Economy and 
ae treated Experimentally. By THomas CARTWRIGHT, 
B.A., B.Se. With numerous Ilustr: ations. Price 2s. Also 

pub nis hed for Scholars in Three Parts, price 8d. each. 

Mental Science, Logic and Bthice for Teachers. 
By Tuomas Cartwricut, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). New and 
Enlarged Edition. 203 pages. Price 2s, 6d. 

Elementary Practical Physics. By F. Castis, 
M.1 , Mechanical Division, Royal College of Science. 

meee Practical Chemistry. By Tuomas 
Cartwricat, B.A., B.Se. (Lond.). Price 2s. 

“Section One” Stectententie. By Tuomas Carr- 
wricut, B.A., B.Se. (Lond.), Lecturer in * Che ‘mistry to the 
Middlesex County Council. 20% pages. Illustrated. Price 2s 

“ Section qwe, Physiography. By Tuomas Caxr. 
wricnt, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 208 pages. Illus. Price 2s. 

Gregory’ siecneanery Physiography. By Ric r AR D 
A. Grecory, Oxford University Extension Lecturer, F. JR. 

2s. ca 

R. A. 


s. 6d, 


3v Grorce E. 


2s. 


etc. With an Appendix by THomas CARTWRIGHT. 

Gregory's Advanced Physiography. By 
Grecory, and J. C. Curistiz, Lecturer in Geology at the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. A New 
and Revised Edition, with Supplementary Matter by THomas 
CARTWRIGHT. Price 4s, 

Physical and Astronomical Geography. by 
Prof. R. A. Grecory. Specially designed for Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. Wath Original 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s, 6d. 

Manual of Methods of Teaching. By Joun Wuison, 

[..A. A Practical Guide to the Schoolroom. Subjects 
Reading-- Writing—Spelling— Com position— Lette: 
Arithmetic— Grammar— Intelligence— Repetition 

History. Post 8vo, cloth. Price fs. 


es ated : 
Writing 


Geography 


Class Teaching and Management. By J. Guy, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), late Assistant to H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, ete. With an Ap pendix containing over 300 Ques 


tions On School Management selected from: recent Govern- 
ment Examination Papers for Pupil Teachers and Students 


in Training Colleg Price 2s. tid. 
Flux’s School Management. By A. T. 


Fiux, Head- 


master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Belvedere, Kent. Eighth 
Edition. Price !s. 6d. 

Music for Pupil Teachers. Staff and Sol-fa Notations. 
rice 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternostor Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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ORAL GLASSES 


MEET 


181 Aldersgate St., E.C., « 16 Bridgwater Sq., E.C. 








AT 


| Best Ohbtainable Seieindiiie Guaranteed 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASS. 


1. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 





2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, 
and Analysis, with full E xplanatory Notes. 


‘ 


3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, 
Essays, ete. 


4. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given. 
5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 


6. The Fee is low and strictly inc'usive. 





Intending Students should join at once. 


NEW CLASSES FOR CERTIFICATE 1904 


Begin June 26. 


CLASS FOR CERTIFICATE 
NOW AT WORK. 


NEW QUARTER FOR SCHOLARSHIP, 


June 26. 


1905 


For Prospectus, Testimonials, etc., apply to. . 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 


4 ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
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Greek philosophers, we find that Plato says, ‘‘In education 
there is a union of watchfulness over the progress of training, 
and a course of discipline for intellectual and bodily develop- 
ment ;” and Aristotle says, ‘‘ The general problem of educagion 
is to develop children from imperfect beings into perfect beings. 
The better part of the man is the Reason, which must, therefore, 
be the chief object of education.” This same idea is expressed, 
perhaps rather more tersely, by Kant, who says, ‘‘ The object 
of education ought to be to develop in the individual all the 
perfection of which he is capable.” Herbart regards education 
as an extension of morality, and he says, ‘‘ Morality is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the highest aim of humanity, and con- 
sequently of education...... But to set up morality as the whole 
aim of humanity and education, an expansion of the cozcept 
of morality is required.” Sir J. G. Fitch says, ‘‘ Teaching is 
both an art and a science. It aims at the accomplishment of 
a piece of work, and is therefore an art; it seeks to find out 
a natural basis for such rules as it employs, and is therefore 
a science.” 

Two different views may be taken of the nature of the 
materials the teacher has to work on—one attaching the chief 
importance to a knowledge of the subject-matter, and assuming 
that if a teacher is well up in his subject he will of necessity 
be a good teacher; while the other attaches too much import- 
ance to the innate power of the child to shape its own course. 
According to one view, the child is a sort of germ, which grows 
spontaneously, and seizes on all kinds of suitable material placed 
within its reach; while according to the other, his mind must 
be built up by added material. Neither view is absolutely 
correct, but the correct one is got by taking the truth out of 
both. The child has inborn tendencies which regulate the 
manner in which it must learn, and a knowledge of these 
tendencies is essential for every teacher; but he must, moreover, 
be well acquainted with his subject, and know how to prepare 
it so as to make it possible for the child to assimilate it. 


Eneuiso LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


Read straight through Henry the Fifth, and notice the 
development of events in the play. Read also the reign of 
Henry the Fifth in your history, and note any differences. 
Divide these into two classes: (a) accidental errors—that is, 
mistakes that Shakespeare made without knowing that he was 
wrong; and (5) liberties taken with history for the sake of 
dramatic effect. In the first class we must put such points as 
the calling of the king’s uncle ‘* Duke of Exeter.” He was only 
Marquis of Dorset until after the battle of Agincourt. Among 
the latter should be placed the representation of the King of 
France as taking part in the deliberations which led up to the 
Treaty of Troyes (V.2). He was insane at the time, and the 
negotiations were conducted by Queen Isabella and the Duke of 
Burgundy. Naturally enough, Shakespeare thought it would 
have a more dramatic effect if he made the King of France 
negotiate for peace in person. It is difficult to say whether 
ignorance or design is responsible for the reputed presence of 
the Dukes of Bedford and Exeter and the Karl of Westmore- 
land at the battle of Agincourt :— 

** Then, joyfully,—my noble Lord of Bedford, 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman,—warriors all, adieu !...... 
What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland ?” 
(Act IV. Se. 3.) 

Bedford and Westmoreland were in England, and Exeter was 
in charge of Harfleur, at the time of the battle. Shakespeare 
may have forgotten this, or he may have deliberately introduced 
them as fit persons to be present at the patriotic discussion in 
that scene. The Dauphin was also absent from the battle. 

Shakespeare drew the subject-matter from Holinshed, as he 
did most of his other English history. 

The evidence as to the date of the play is pretty satisfactory. 
It is not mentioned by Meres in his list of Shakespeare’s 
works in his pamphlet, Palladis Tamia (see Arber’s English 
Garner); and as this was written in September 1598, we may 
conclude that the play had not been produced at that time. 
Then, again, the Prologue to Act V. indicates that it was 
written while Essex was conducting his campaign in Ireland. 
Now, Essex started on March 27, 1599, and returned on Sep- 
tember 28 of the same year ; hence the date is brought down to 
within these limits. 

** Were now the general of our gracious empress, — 
As in good time he may,—from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broachéd on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 


” 


To welcome him ! 


The first prologue shows that the play was intended for pro- 
duction at the Globe Theatre, which was built in 1599. 
** Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 

The promise given in the epilogue of the Second Part of Henry 
the Fourth, that ‘“‘our author will continue the story, with Sir 
John in it, and make you merry with fair Katharine of France,” 
shows that it was written after that play. If we consider the last 
six lines of this play as referring to Shakespeare’s plays, the 
First, Second, and Third Parts of Henry the Sixth, then this play 
was written after them also. 

** Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crowned king...... 
Which oft our stage hath shown.” 

Meres mentions Henry the Fourth but not Henry the Sixth. 
There are strong reasons for believing that Shakespeare merely 
touched up the plays on Henry the Sixth, and so Meres may not 
have thought fit to describe them as Shakespeare’s although they 
were in existence. 

EnGuisnu History. 

In dealing with this subject, the student should not confine 
his attention to his text-book, although the books we have 
suggested are fairly full. It is necessary to take other books 
and see what light they throw upon the matter in hand. 
Roman history has had a great influence on the subsequent 
history of Europe, and has such an intrinsic interest that we 
advise our readers to spend a little time occasionally in reading 
a book on this subject, which may be borrowed from almost any 
library. The true appreciation of events in English history 
cannot be gained without some knowledge of the events that 
were happening abroad at the same time. Hence we advise a 
small book on European history, such as Freeman’s First Sketch 
of European History (Macmillan). 

Finish the history of England to 1066. The special points to 
notice are :— 

1. Manners and customs of the ancient Britons. 

2. Changes brought about by the Romans :—(a) Material 
results of their occupation—roads, walls, coins, buildings, and 
other remains. (6) Introduction of many plants, including the 
pea and the cherry-tree. (c) Political ideas, such as the imper- 
sonation of the country by the sovereign, who is also the foun- 
tain of honour; the germ of representative government; the 
combination of those engaged in the same trace in the form of 
city companies and guilds. (d) Roman law and customs, which 
form the basis of many of ours, and can in many cases be traced 
to the occupation of Britain by the Romans. 

Our ‘‘ fairs” and ‘‘ feasts” or ‘‘ fétes” are Roman in origin as 
well as in name—the last having come through the French—and 
so is the custom of keeping them in booths and tents. From the 
Romans we derive the custom of wearing mourning, of sprinkling 
dust on the coffins of departed friends, of setting up ‘‘ urns” on 
tombstones, and speaking of the mortal remains as ‘‘ ashes.” 
We use Roman names for the months, celebrate New Year’s 
Day with presents and wishes, use bridecake (confarreatio) at 
weddings, keep birthdays, dress our statues in Roman attire, 
and perpetuate the Floralia in our May Day rejoicings. 

(e) One of our greatest lawyers speaks of Roman law as ‘‘ the 
noblest and most valuable production of the uninspired human 
intellect,” and our whole legal system is largely based upon it. 
Roman literature has also very deeply affected our own. But 
we must admit that neither the laws nor the literature have 
come directly through the Roman occupation. 

3. The Saxon invasion. Note the evidence from the language 
that the British women were mostly enslaved by the Saxons, 
who could have brought with them very few women. The men 
were either exterminated, driven west, or enslaved; they did 
not live among the Saxons as free men, as most of the Saxons 
later on lived among the Norman conquerors. 

4. The manners and customs of the Anglo-Saxons. In early 
Saxon times there were two classes of free people—the nobles, 
called eorls ; and the commoners, called ceor/s. Later on, the 
term eorl came to denote the governor of a province, and to 
avoid confusion some writers speak of the nobles as ‘‘ thanes.” 

In the towns there was a large measure of self-government, 
for every freeman who paid his scot (that is, his share in the 
local taxes) and bore his /ot (that is, his share of personal serv- 
ices) had full right as a burgess to take a share in the municipal 
government. Remember the meaning of ‘‘ scot and lot.” Some- 
times scot was used in a special sense, as in ‘‘ ROm-scot,” a con- 
tribution sent to the Pope of Rome. 

Make special note of the constitutional arrangements of the 
Saxons, particularly of those that contain the germ of any cus- 

toms now In use, 
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**Handy and reliable.”—C.7.C. Gazette. 
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HOULSTON'S DISTRICT HANDY MAPS 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey to a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch, 
4 Each Map comprises a District of about 2,000 Square Miles. 4 
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1. Lake District. |31. Land’s End and Western 

2. Scarborough, Whitby, and Cornwall. 
District. 32. Surrey. 

3. Buxton and Peak District. | 33. Manchester and District. 

4. Derbyshire. | 34. Birmingham and District. 

meg we wre 35. Cambridge and District. 

5. Warwickshire. | 36. Nottingham and District. 

6. Chester and District. | 37. Northampton and District. 

7. Liverpool and District. 38. Lincoln and District. 
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14. Central Wales. | 45. Wolverhampton & District. 

15. South-Western Wales. | 46. Leamington and District. 
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19. Windsor and District. 51. Hull and District. 
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21. Hastings and District. 53. Bedfordshire. 

22. Brighton and District. 54. Hertfordshire. 

23. Isle of Wight and Hamp- 55. Reading and District. 
shire Watering-places. 56. South-Eastern Wales. 

24. South Devon. 57. Ripon and District. 

25. North Devon. 58. Huntingdon and District. 

26. Dorset. | 59. Peterborough and District. 

27. Somerset, Central. 60. Doncaster and District. 

28. Wiltshire. 61. Hereford and District. 

29. Gloucester, Cheltenham, & 62. Exeter and District. 
District. 63. Bournemouth and District. 

30. Plymouth and Dartmoor. 64. Buckingham and District. 
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A Handy Map of London. Scale, Two Inches to a Mile. 
A Handy Map of the Isle of Wight. Scale, Two Miles to an Inch. 
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other Illustrations. Cloth limp. Price 9d. each. 
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50 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Study carefully the physical geography of Europe. Notice 
the general build of the continent and important features ; the 
rivers whose course is entirely in one country can be studied in 
connection with that country. : 

The mountain system is rather complicated, but it should be 
traced out on the atlas and learned up as follows :—Starting 
from their junction with the Apennines, the (a) Maritime Alps 
run west, and shelter the Riviera, or district alung the coast of 
the Gulf of Genoa. North of these come (b) the Cottian and 
(c) Graian Alps, with Monte Viso and Mont Cenis. Next (d) the 
Mont Blanc group, an immense mountain mass from which (e) 
the Pennine Alps run eastward. This mass is about sixty miles 
long and from fifteen to twenty broad, with numerous trans- 
verse valleys running north and south, and leaving such peaks 
as the Great St. Bernard, Dent Blanche, Weisshorn, Matter- 
horn, Breithorn, Lyskamm, Monte Rosa (second highest in 
Europe), and the Michabel, of which the peak called the Dom 
is the third highest pint in Europe. We might, indeed, regard 
this mass as including the (/) Bernese Oberland, on the north 
side of the Rhone valley. The mass has, however, been divided 
into two by glacial action. At present the Rhone Glacier is 
only two or three square miles in extent, but in the ‘‘ Glacial 
Period” it covered the whole of Canton Valais, and stretched 
right out into the middle of France; in fact, the city of Lyons 
is built on what was formerly its terminal moraine. Among the 

ks of the Bernese Oberland we have such peaks as the Jung- 

rau, Eiger, Monch, Aletschhorn, and Finsteraarhorn. The 
(g) Lepontine Alps run east from the Pennine Alps, and join 
the Bernese in the grand elevated mass of Mont St. Gotthard. 
Numerous spurs run off from this, and the main ridge is con- 
tinued through the (h) Rhetian Alps, south-east of the Upper 
Engadine, with its peaks, such as Piz Bernina and Piz Lan- 
guard; but the student must remember that the whole district 
is very high—in fact, the villages of Pontresina, Silva Plana, 
and St. Moritz, at the bottom of the valley, have an elevation 
of 5,000 or 6,000 feet above sea-level, while Ben Nevis, the 
highest point in the British Isles, is only 4,400 feet. In the 
Tyrol we may consider the mountain mass to divide. The south- 
eastern chain is formed by the (i) Carnic and (j) Julian Alps, 
which are continued by the (4) Dinaric Alps and plateau of 
Montenegro and Herzegovina into the mountain country of 
Turkey and Greece. To the north-east the elevation is con- 
tinued through (/) the Noric Alps to the Little Carpathians, to 
the north-west of which lies the table-land of Bohemia, sar- 
rounded by the Bohmer Wald (south-west), Erz Gebirge (north- 
west), and the Riesen Gebirge and Sudetic Mountains (north- 
east). Thence, encircling Hungary, come the (m) Carpathians 
and (x) the Transylvanian Alps, and these, in spite of the 
Danube breaking through at the Iron Gate, are really continu- 
ous, through the Pianina Mountains, with the (o) Balkans, (p) 
the Despoto Dagh, and other mountains of Turkey and Greece. 

This system is often spoken of collectively as the Alpine 
system, because the name ‘‘ Alps,” which really means ‘‘ moun- 
tain pastures,” is given to some of its chief parts. 

It is useless to attempt to study mountains unless one under- 
stands the general way in which they have been formed. The 
general idea that mountains have been piled up is erroneous 
except in the case of volcanoes—and leads to grave misconcep- 
tions. Whole masses of land are raised above the sea-level, and 
then valleys are worn out and the mountains left. Hence the 
natural way to model a relief map would be to cover large spaces 
to at least the thickness required to represent the highest moun- 
tains, and then scoop out the valleys. 

Bearing this in mind, trace the watershed of Europe from 
Gibraltar to the Ural Mountains. All that is necessary is to be 
careful not to cross a river, but to go round by its source ; par- 
ticular attention is needed in working out the boundaries of the 
basins of the Rhone, Rhine, and Danube, as their sources are 
entangled, and they run in different directions. 

A second mountain mass forms practically the whole of Nor- 
way. The northern part is called the Kiolen Mountains; the 
southern part consists of ill-defined groups known as the Dovre 
Fjeld and Hardanger Field. In these, deep valleys have been 
ene oe by the action of glaciers, and in many cases the 
depressions extend right into the sea and constitute the fjords, 
which in many cases are deeper than the North Sea—a fact that 
proves that they could not have been formed by the action of 
rivers, 

The Iberian Peninsula forms another elevated 
in which wide valleys have been formed, leaving the ridges 
called Sierra Nevada, Sierra Morena, Sierra de Toledo, and the 
mountains of Castile, while the northernmost range—the Can- 
tabrian Mountains—is practically continuous with the Pyrenees. 


part of Europe 


ARITHMETIC, 


The great danger in studying this subject for the Certificate 
Examination arises from supposing that one knows all about the 
subject, and hence there is not that thoroughness in the know- 
ledge which the Board of Education demands in those who wish 
to become teachers. In the earlier parts also certain methods 
are frequently followed because it has long been the custom to 
teach on those lines. Weare glad to see that improved methods 
are expected in most of the leading public examinations. The 
student should, therefore, begin at the beginning of the text-book, 
and master each point before proceeding to the next. No term 
should be passed before it can be defined. The student has only 
to ask himself the exact meaning of such terms as number, digit, 
integer, addition, multiplication, division, in order to convince 
himself that his knowledge is not so exact as it should be. 

The nature of the decimal notation should be carefully studied, 
as well as the theory of subtraction. The advantages of com- 
plementary addition should be summarised, and long division 
worked and taught on the Italian method. The compound rules 
will present no difficulty if the principles have been mastered 
in connection with the simple rules, and the tables learned. 

Go as far as page 66; work all questions that are marked as 
having been set at the Certificate Examination, and all others 
that present any difficulty. 

ALGEBRA, 


Revise to the end of subtraction, paying special attention to 
the theory of brackets. From the rules given for removing a 
series of brackets a step at a time, deduce a rule for removing all 
in one step. 

Evcuip. 
Revise the definitions, axioms, and postulates, and the first 
twenty-six propositions of the first book, 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Matter.—The essential quality which distinguishes matter from 
non-matter is that the former occupies space. It is frequently 
stated that matter is that of which we become aware by the help 
of our senses; but we perceive many things by means of the 
senses which are not matter. Thus we get our ideas of colour, 
heat, sound, motion, and hardness by means of the senses; yet 
these are not matter, but states or qualities. 

When we examine the properties of the different material 
things within our reach, we find that they either keep their 
form without help, or they do not. Those bodies whose particles 
are so closely connected that the shape of the body does not 
change of itself are called solids; but if the shape of the body 
tends to alter, and the matter tends to flow about, it is called a 


flwid. Thus matter is divided into solid and fluid matter. Ac- 


cording to the definition, the division is exact; but in practice we 
find that some bodies will alter in shape by themselves, although 
they do so very slowly, such as pitch and wax in warm weather. 

Considering next the fluid bodies, we find that some always 
keep a definite surface, and can be retained in vessels that are 
open at the top; while others have no definite surface, and 
cannot be retained unless they are enclosed on all sides. The 
former bodies also can be compressed only to a very slight de- 
gree, while the latter can be greatly diminished in volume by 
sressure. The former are called /iquids, and the latter gases. 
‘he following table shows the different forms of matter :— 

I. Solids keep their shape. 
Matter. ; 11. Fluids do not keep \ (a) Liquids, incompressible. 
their shape. /(b) Gases, compressible. 

As a rule, substances can be converted from one form to another, 
and heat is the most convenient agent for bringing about this 
change. A familiar example is water, which exists in the solid 
form as ice, the liquid as water, and the gaseous as steam. In 
this case there is a definite temperature at which the body passes 
from one state to another; under ordinary pressures, ice melts 
at 32° F., and water boils at 212° F. But in certain other cases 
the change is not so marked; thus iron becomes soft at a red 
heat, and gradually gets softer until at last it is quite liquid and 
can be poured into moulds. The change is even more gradual in 
the case of glass. Some substances, such as lime and fire-bricks, 
cannot be fused, and these are spoken of as ‘‘ refractory sub- 
stances.” They are, therefore, useful in making furnaces, and 
for purposes in which they are required to stand a very high 
temperature. Speaking generally, however, every pure sub- 
stance has a definite melting-point and a definite boiling-point. 
If a liquid begins to boil at one point, and its temperature rises 
before it has all boiled away, we may consider that the substance 
is a mixture and not a pure one. Mix alcohol and water, and 
you will find, by the help of a thermometer, that the mixture 
begins to boil at 78° C., and rises to 100° C. toward the end. 
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Don't forget to have with you the volume of 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


For the Tour you are taking, or you may regret it when you 
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MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


The Latest Map. 
M sire « JOHNSTON de- 


sire to call special atten- 

tion to the issue of their 
‘“*THREE MILES TO THE 
INCH ”’ MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
It is full of detail, and nothing 
better could be desired for 
Tourists, Cyclists, and for 
General Reference. The 
Geographical Features are 
shown in three different col- 
ours. The Black shows all the 
names of Places, Estates, Antiq- 
uities, and Objects of Interest 


In Sixteen Sheets. 









Fy to Tourists, also Outline of 
‘SANS zs ee toads and Railways; the Blue 


shows all the Rivers and Canals 
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Names of Hills and Glens, the Contours for every 500 feet, and 
the Heights above the Sea-Level ; the main Roads are also filled 
in in this Colour, and are prominent. The Counties are also 
distinguished by ‘different colours in the usual manner, and all 
Water is coloured blue. The Map is in 16 Sheets, The size of 
each Sheet is 20 by 25 inches, 
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EDINBURGH. 
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In Nature Study, Drawing, and Manual Training, 
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Metal-work (City and Guilds, ete.) 
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Brush Drawing. 
Blackboard and 


Drawing. 
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Roval English Dictionary. 





714 Pages. 


Price 1s. net. 
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Efficient (¢f-fish’ent), adj. (L. 
Efficiency (e¢/-fish’en-cy), n., 


T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


SPECIMEN WORDS. 

efficiens, caus 
ing: eficére, to bring about], able to do 
what is wanted; producing or helping to 
produce results ;—mn., one able to under- 
take duty.—S. Competent, active, 
power of bring- 
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®* Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 


Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


The Maintenance of Solar Heat.—In one of Sir Robert 
Ball’s recent lectures at the Royal Institution he discussed the 
sources of the heat of the sun—the heat which it has been 
radiating away through space for millions of years. How is the 
sun able to continue this enormous expenditure of heat—export- 
ing heat without visible means of import? The theory of Helm 
holtz was first reviewed by the lecturer. According to this 
theory the sun is shrinking. It shrinks sixteen inches in 
diameter daily; it has been shrinking daily ever since it was 
a great gaseous nebula extending over a millionfold greater 
extent of space. Now, the molecules of a body—we may, for 
clearness, think of a gaseous body and of the molecules of a gas 
—are in constant vibration while the body is radiating heat. If 
heat is added to the body, the rapidity of the motion of the 
molecules increases. Conversely, if the rapidity of the move- 
ment of the molecules increases, more heat is given out. Now, 
the falling in of the sun’s circumference due to the sixteen inches 
of daily shrinking gives these molecules some distance to fall. 
It is not a great distance, but there are a great many molecules. 
Their motion is increased by their daily drop of sixteen inches. 
Consequently, this addition to their velocity adds to their heat, 
and thus, by the sun’s shrinking, the supply of radiated heat is 
lifted towards the level of the expenditure. 

But, Sir Robert Ball proceeded to show, this is not a complete 
or a completely satisfactory explanation. We may take it that 
in shrinking from its nebulous form down to its present dimen- 
sions the sun has given out heat equivalent to about 3,400 times 
its own mass in coal. Each coal unit would have lasted the sun 
2,800 years. If we continue this calculation, and seek to find 
the number of coal units that the sun will have consumed 
between the time it was a gaseous nebula and the time when 
it shall become a solid body as dense as the densest substance 
known—platinum—we find that it will have consumed 8,300 
coal units. In other words, roughly speaking, 24,000,000 years 
will have elapsed. But 24,000,000 years between the sun’s 
gaseous nebulous state and the state in which it will become at 
least as cold as the earth is now, and cease practically to give 
out heat at all, is not enough. We know by various considera- 
tions that this estimate is too small, and therefore, said Sir 

‘obert Ball, we must begin to cast about for other possible 
sources of the sun’s heat. 

What other sources were there? The fall of meteors into the 
sun had been suggested, but Sir Robert Ball was able to show 
by a simple calculation that the quantity of meteors, travelling 
at 400 miles a second—the average speed of a comet—which 
would have to fall into the sun each day to keep up its heat, 
would have to be equivalent in mass to the moon. But there 
were other things which moved quicker than comets and meteors. 
In the great blaze at Nova Persei it was perceived that portions 
of space had been reached by some emanation from the central 
blaze, so distant that the emanations must have travelled at 
the rate of 180,000 miles a second. Professor Kapteyn and 
Dr. Wilson had argued that these were light-waves illumining 
distant spaces of cosmic dust or gaseous nebula. More lately 
it has been shown by Professor J. J. Thomson that the con- 
stituents of atoms, * electrified corpuscles” of matter, might 
move with speeds comparable to this. Consider the enormous 
energy that matter moving at this speed would have. A pound 
weight moving at 180,000 miles a second would develop an 
energy equal to 500,000 tons of coal. <A single gram, so 
moving, would be able to lift the British navy to the top of 
Ben Nevis. And if in the whole past of time a quantity of 


matter equal to the earth in weight had rained into the sun 
with such a speed as 180,000 miles a second, then the sun’s 
capacity for giving out heat would have been doubled. 

Finally, Sir Robert Ball considered another point. The earth 
received heat from the sun, but the sun was radiating heat 
everywhere. If a spectator on the sun compared the space in 
the heavens occupied by the earth with that occupied by the 
great nebula in Orion, he would find that the earth occupied 
only one two-hundred-thousandth part as much space as the 
Orion nebula. Therefore we had this fact, that the great 
nebula in Orion, though it was a million times farther from the 
sun than we were, was receiving 200,000 times as much heat 
aday. Now there were visible to our telescopes perhaps about 
120,000 nebula—all giving out heat as the sun had been for ages 
giving out heat, and all of them sending out heat in all d re« 
tions. If the nebulw of the sky had all received heat from the 
sun, then—and here was the point—the solar nebula had received 
heat from the stars in its turn.—J//ustrated Scientific News. 

Scientific Ballooning.—'The scientific balloon ascents on 
April 2 were participated in by several countries, and were 
made by means of manned and registering balloons, and kites. 
At Trappes the registering balloon burst at 8,550 metres; 
minimum temperature — 47° C. (at starting 6°°8). At Itteville 
(Paris) the ascent was made in the evening ; temperature — 54 
at 9,560 metres (at starting 8°); an altitude of 12,760 metres 
was reached. At Strasburg a height of 10,000 metres was 
attained ; minimum temperature — 44°°4, at starting (5h. a.m.) 
5°°7. At Berlin one of the several balloons dispatched reached 
10,400 metres—at 8,380 metres the temperature was — 42° (at 
starting 2°); while another, started two hours earlier (4h. 57m. 
a.m.), recorded -- 47°°8 at 8,670 metres. At Blue Hill a kite 
reached 3,067 metres, temperature — 6°°2; at the same time the 
temperature at the observatory was 8°'l (height 159 metres). 
Atmospheric pressure was fairly uniform over Europe on the 
day of the ascents, and the type of weather was generally 
cyclonic in character. 

Age of the Principal Lake-basins between the Jura and 
the Alps (Dr. Charles 8. du Riche Preller).—The author deals 
with the question as to which subsequent period the formation 
of Swiss lake-basins should be assigned. By the light of further 
recent investigations in the different localities, he first considers 
the conditions of the Zurich lake-valley, and then applies his 
conclusions to the other principal lake-basins lying in the same 
zone along the edge of the Alps. Evidence is adduced to show 
that the deep-level gravel-beds in the Limmat Valley near and 
below Zurich are essentially fluviatile, composed of the character- 
istic Alpine material of the Rhine and Linth drainage-areas, and 
similar to the gravel now carried by the river Sihl. These 
gravel-beds rest upon Glacial clay of the second glaciation, 
which fills the Molasse-bed of the valley to a great depth, and 
are overlain by the moraine-bars of the third glaciation, the 
latter being overlain by the post-Glacial alluvia of the Sihl. On 
mechanical grounds, it is difficult to conceive how glaciers could 
either bridge or completely fill with ice such extensive basins 
as those of the principal Alpine lakes. As regards the more 
recently enunciated argument of the Deckenschotter and over 
lying gravel-exposure in the Lorze Valley, apart from the 
difficulty of differentiating the second and third glaciation 
materials in that locality, it is hazardous to deduce from a local 
phenomenon, and more especially from any dip of loose gravel, 
the date of the zonal bending extending over more than 20) 
miles along the edge of the Alps. The author suggests that the 
deep-level Limmat gravel-beds were deposited by a river during 
the second inter-Glacial period ; that the lowering of the valley 
floor was initiated in the course of the third glaciation; that 
the zonal subsidence continued throughout the retreat of the 
ice; and that the simultaneous formation of the lake-basin 
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& Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficuities in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


The Maintenance of Solar Heat.—In one of Sir Robert 
Ball's recent lectures at the Royal Institution he discussed the 


source of the heat of the sun—the heat which it has been 
radiating aw ty through space for millions of years. How is the 
sun able to continue this enormous expenditure of heat—export- 
ing heat without visible means of import? The theory of Helm 
holtz was first reviewed by the lecturer. According to this 
theory the sun is shrinking. It shrinks sixteen inches in 
diameter daily; it has been shrinking daily ever since it was 
‘ eat wweous nebula extending over a millionfold greater 
extent of space. Now, the molecules of a body—we may, for 
clearness, think of a gaseous body and of the molecules of a gas 

are in constant vibration while the body is radiating heat. If 
heat is added to the body, the rapidity of the motion of the 
molecules increases. Conversely, if the rapidity of the move 
ment of the molecules increases, more heat is given out. Now, 


the falling in of the sun’s circumference due to the sixteen inches 
of daily shrinking gives these molecules some distance to fall. 
It is not a great distance, but there are a vreat many molecules. 
Cheir motion is increased by their daily drop of sixteen inches. 


Cor equently, this addition to their velocity adds to their heat, 
and thus, by the sun’s shrinking, the supply of radiated heat is 
lifted towards the level of the expenditure, 

But, Sir Robert Ball proceeded to show, this is not a complete 
or a completely satisfactory explanation We may take it that 
in shrinking from its nebulous form down to its present dimen- 

ons the sun has given out heat equivalent to about 3,400 times 
its own mass in coal Kach coal unit would have lasted the sun 
> SO) you if we continue this calculation, and seek to find 
the number of coal units that the sun will have consumed 
between the time it was a gaseous nebula and the time when 


it shall become a solid body as dense as the densest substance 


known —platinum—we find that it will have consumed 8,300 


coal unit In other words, roughly speaking, 24,000,000 years 
will have elapsed. But 24,000,000 years between the sun’s 
preasen nebulous state and the state in which it will become at 
least ld as the earth is now, and cease practically to give 
out heat at all, is not enough. We know by various considera 
tions that this estimate is too small, and therefore, said Sir 


Robert Ball, we must begin to cast about for other possible 
puree of the suns heat. 


What other sources were there? The fall of meteors into the 
un had been suggested, but Sir Robert Ball was able to show 
by a simple caleulation that the quantity of meteors, travelling 
it 400 miles a second—the average speed of a comet—which 
would have to fall into the sun each day to keep up its heat, 
would have to be equivalent in mass to the moon, But there 
were other things which moved quicker than comets and meteors. 
In the great blaze at Nova Persei it was perceived that portions 
of space had been reached by some emanation from the central 
iD « «distant that the emanations must have travelled at 
the rate of 180,000 miles a second. Professor Kapteyn and 
Dr. Wilson had argued that these were light-waves illumiming 
dista spaces of cosmic dust or gaseous nebula. More lately 
it | been shown by Professor J. J. Thomson that the con 
stituents of atoms, * electrified corpus les” of matter, might 
move with speeds comparable to this. Consider the enormous 
energy that matter moving at this speed would have. A pound 
weight moving at 180,000 miles a second would develop an 
energy equal to 500,000 tons of coal A single gram, 80 


| I 
moving, would 


w able to lift the British navy to the top of 
en Nevis. And if in the whole past of time a quantity of 


matter equal to the earth in weight had rained into the sun 
with such a speed as 180,000 miles a second, then the sun’s 
capacity for giving out heat would have been doubled. 

Finally, Sir Robert Ball considered another point. The earth 
received heat from the sun, but the sun was radiating heat 
everywhere. If a spectator on the sun compared the space in 
the heavens occupied by the earth with that occupied by the 
great nebula in Orion, he would find that the earth occupied 
only one two-huudred-thousandth part as much space as the 
Orion nebula. Therefore we had this fact, that the great 
nebula in Orion, though it was a million times farther from the 
sun than we were, was receiving 200,000 times as much heat 
a day. Now there were visible to our telescopes perhaps about 
120,000 nebula—all giving out heat as the sun had been for ages 
giving out heat, and all of them sending ont heat in all d rec- 
tions. If the nebulze of the sky had all received heat from the 
sun, then—and here was the point—the solar nebula had received 
heat from the stars in its turn.—J//ustrated Scientific News. 

Scientific Ballooning.—'The scientific balloon ascents on 
April 2 were participated in by several countries, and were 
made by means of manned and registering balloons, and kites. 
At Trappes the registering balloon burst at 8,550 metres; 
minimum temperature — 47° C, (at starting 6°°8). At Itteville 
(Paris) the ascent was made in the evening ; temperature — 54° 
at 9,560 metres (at starting 8°); an altitude of 12,760 metres 
was reached. At Strasburg a height of 10,000 metres was 
attained ; minimum temperature — 44°°4, at starting (5h. a.m.) 
5°°7. At Berlin one of the several balloons dispatched reached 
10,409 metres—at 8,380 metres the temperature was — 42° (at 
starting 2°); while another, started two hours earlier (4h. 57m. 
a.m.), recorded -- 47°°8 at 8,670 metres. At Blue Hill a kite 
reached 3,067 metres, temperature — 6°°2; at the same time the 
temperature at the observatory was 8°] (height 159 metres). 
Atmospheric pressure was fairly uniform over Europe on the 
day of the ascents, and the type of weather was generally 
cyclonic in character. 

Age of the Principal Lake-basins between the Jura and 
the Alps (Dr. Charles 8. du Riche Preller’).—The author deals 
with the question as to which subsequent period the formation 
of Swiss lake-basins should be assigned. By the light of further 
recent investigations in the different localities, he first considers 
the conditions of the Zurich lake-valley, and then applies his 
conclusions to the other principal lake-basins lying in the same 
zone along the edge of the Alps. Evidence is adduced to show 
that the deep-level gravel-beds in the Limmat Valley near and 
below Zurich are essentially fluviatile, composed of the character- 
istic Alpine material of the Rhine and Linth drainage-areas, and 
similar to the gravel now carried by the river Sihl. These 
gravel-beds rest upon Glacial clay of the second glaciation, 
which fills the Molasse-bed of the valley to a great depth, and 
are overlain by the moraine-bars of the third glaciation, the 
latter being overlain by the post-Glacial alluvia of the Sihl. On 
mechanical grounds, it is difficult to conceive how glaciers could 
either bridge or completely fill with ice such extensive basins 
as those of the principal Alpine lakes. As regards the more 
recently enunciated argument of the Deckenschotter and over- 
lying gravel-exposure in the Lorze Valley, apart from the 
difficulty of differentiating the second and third glaciation 
materials in that locality, it is hazardous to deduce from a local 
phenomenon, and more especially from any dip of loose gravel, 
the date of the zonal bending extending over more than 200 
miles along the edge of the Alps. The author suggests tlat the 
deep-level Limmat gravel-beds were deposited by a river during 
the second inter-Glacial period ; that the lowering of the valley 
floor was initiated in the course of the third glaciation; that 
the zonal subsidence continued throughout the retreat of the 
ice; and that the simultaneous formation of the lake-basin 
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should be assigned to the end of the Glacial period. The same 
arguments apply also to the origin and age of the other principal 
zonal lake-basins. In his view, the position and depth of these 
basins, as well as the intervening ground, point to the proba- 
bility that the bending tovk place not only along one line, but 
along several; that the bending was by no means of uniform 
depth; and that therefore the Alps did not subside as a rigid 
mass, but that the zonal bending along their edge merely 
extended locally for some distance from the deepest points of 
the lake-basins along the floors of the principal Alpine river 
valleys. 


— ob pete 


CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


BY T. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. 


The Rusting of Iron,—At a recent meeting of the Chemical 
Society the interesting question of the reactions concerned in 
the rusting of iron was considered by Mr. W. R. Dunstan. After 
outlining the history of the inquiry, Mr. Dunstan proceeded to 
discuss the following points: 

Carbon Dioxide.—It has been proved that whilst both liquid 
water and oxygen are necessary tor the formation of rust, the 
presence of carbonic acid is not essential, although it may accel- 
erate the action. The well-known effect of alkalis and alkaline 

ilis in preventing the oxidation of iron has been hitherto at- 
tributed to the withdrawal of the carbonic acid. It has been 
found, however, that the phenomenon is due not to this cause, 
but to the establishment of conditions in which the production 
of hydrogen peroxide is inhibited. 

Liquid Water.— When highly purified iron, containing mere 
traces of impurity, is left in contact with dry gases (oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, mixtures of oxygen and carbon dioxide), rusting 
dloes not take place. In the presence of the same gases ond 
water-vapour, no rusting occurs so long as a constant tempera- 
ture (34° in the actual experiments) is maintained; but if the 
temperature is allowed to fluctuate, liquid water condenses on 
the surface of the iron, and rust is produced, It is thus shown 
that pure iron is not oxidised in presence of gases and water- 
vapour only, but that the presence of liquid water is necessary 
for rusting to take place. 

Oxygen.—In another series ‘of experiments, pieces of iron 
were left in contact with water saturated with a particular gas, 
and with an atmosphere of the same gas above the solution. 
When hydrogen, carbon dioxide, or nitrogen which had been 
carefully freed from oxygen, was employed, rusting did not 
oceur; but if oxygen or a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
was used, oxidation took place. From these results it is evident 
that for the formation of rust both oxygen and liquid water are 
required. In the experiments in which a mixture of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide was used, the results observed indicated that in 
th CAKE A BEC ondary action proc eeds simultaneously. 

Rust Preventers.—In order to investigate the influence of 

tions of various salts on the production of rust, small pieces 
of highly purified sheet iron were enclosed with the different 
solutions in sealed glass tubes, the space above the solution in 
each case being filled with pure oxygen. The following sub- 
tances were found to prevent to a greater or less extent the 
formation of rast: sodiam carbonate, ammonium carbonate, 
rax, disodium hydrogen phosphate, calcium hydroxide, am- 
iia, potassium dichromate, potassium ferrocyanide, chromic 
acid, sodium nitrite, and potassium carbonate. RKusting occurred 
in the presence of the following compounds: sodium chloride, 
potassium chlorate, ferrous sulphate, potassium ferricyanide, 
wotassium nitrate, and sodium sulphate. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, —The reagents which prevent the rusting 
of iron are those in presence of which decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide takes place, and which are consequently inimical to its 
formation. There can be little doubt, therefore, that hydrogen 
1 ide plays an important part in the chemical process of rust- 
ing. By the direct action of hydrogen peroxide on metallic iron 
a red basic ferric hydroxide, identical with ortlinary rust, is 
rapidly produced, and it is found that in genera) those metals 


rust in air which are oxidised by hydrogen peroxide, whilst 
those metals which are not oxidised by hydrogen peroxide do 
not rust in air. Iron, zinc, and lead are examples of the first 


class, and the rusting of all these metals is stopped by contact 
with substances which prevent the formation of hydrogen per- 
oxide. Copper, silver, and nickel are examples of the second 
class; these metals do not rust in air, and are not oxidised by 
hydrogen peroxide. 

The presence of water in the liquid state is essential alike for 
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the occurrence of rusting and for the formation of hydrogen per- 
oxide. 

In the case of certain metals, notably that of zinc, hydrogen 
peroxide can be detected during the process of rusting. It has 
not been possible, however, to detect with certainty the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide during the rusting of iron. This may be 
due to the fact, previously mentioned, that iron is very rapidly 
oxidised by hydrogen peroxide with formation of rust, so that 
under ordinary conditions the hydrogen peroxide is quickly de- 
stroyed. 

Composition of Iron Rust.—The analysis of a number of 
specimens of iron rust has shown that its composition may be 
represented by the formula Fe,0,(OH),. 

I'he chemical reactions concerned in the process of rusting may 
therefore be represented by the following equations :— 

Fe + O, + H,O = FeO + H,0,. 
2FeO + H,O, = Fe,0,(OH).. 

Influence of Other Reactions.—The influence of certain 
other reactions on the process of rusting has been studied, and 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1. The direct decomposition of water by metallic iron with 
liberation of hydrogen can take place only at a relatively high 
temperature, and is not affected by the presence of alkaline salts, 
such as sodium carbonate. 

2. The action of aqueous carbonic acid on iron in the absence 
of oxygen results in the liberation of hydrogen, and formation 
of ferrous carbonate or bicarbonate. If oxygen is present, the 
ferrous salt subsequently undergoes oxidation, the rust obtained 
in this case containing a varying amount of carbonate. 

3. Electrolytic action occurs when the iron is impure, or when 
another re is present. The electropositive metal suffers oxi- 
dation, and hydrogen gas is evolved. This action is not pre- 
vented by the presence of sodium carbonate. 

The Limits of Combustibility.— Every experimenter knows 
that the amount of oxygen consumed and unconsumed varies 
considerably for different substances. This question has formed 
the subject of a research conducted by two French chemists, 
MM. Pelet and Jomini, who have contributed a paper embody- 
ing the results of their labours to the Bulletin de la Société 
Chimique de Paris. Taking the percentage of oxygen in air 
as 20°8, and experimenting with both elements and compounds 
by burning them in 12 litres of air, the following figures were 
obtained : 

Elements. Oxygen Oxygen 
consumed. remaining. 
Percent. Percent, 


Sulphur, burnt in a dish 5 cm, diameter.... 8°24 12°56 
Hardwood charcoal.............. sseut ceili . 17°43 3°37 
Hydrogen, flame 5 cm. high.............. . 1900 1:80 
PII dxncciossiccnsne sitet asaaels 19-07 “ne 
RIOT HI a5 05. 2csik se civecctcctecseceesess 20°15 0°65 
Compounds, Oxygen Oxygen 


consumed. remaining. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Petroleum, in a lamp with a 65 mm. wick.. 6°22 14°58 
I, CN a cancacesccrntavsncasisuversbibnensin 6°68 14°12 
Turpentine .... 8°82 11°98 





Camphor ....... panenen Siesnkepicoreqnensanens 9°42 11°38 
PERURNEING os ccs sce ccecssscecscssccooseressescson ess 10°10 10°70 
Ethylic alcohol at 95°....... ......cscceeseeees 10 98 9 82 
Methylic alcohol...... . a 11°33 9°47 
ea bcecidcibanehienl 12-28 8°52 
Acetylene .............. cap tuicvvacndiis annie ; 13°86 6 94 
LTTE AT si 14°68 612 
a ‘caiesicnaalaiitel 14°94 5°86 
Sulphide of carbon ..................004 Sa 5:17 


Reasons for the Variations.—These results show that the 
limit of combustibility varies very considerably with the nature 
of the material. In the hope of finding the cause of these varia- 
tions, the authors determined the temperatures of the flames by 
means of wires of platinum-gold alloys of different compositions. 
Those measurements were only approximate, but they were able 
to obtain the following series, starting with the substance giving 
the coolest flame :—(1) Petroleum, (2) candles, (3) sulphur, (4) 
alcohol, (5) benzene, (6) coal-gas, (7) carbon, (8) hydrogen, (9) 
phosphorus. From this it is seen that the higher the tempera- 
ture of the flame the nearer the limit of combustibility approaches 
to 20°8 per cent. of oxygen consumed. Finally, the authors sum 
up their results, that the limit of combustibility depends on— 
(a) The nature of the substance; (b) the temperature of the 
flame; (c) the amount of gaseous combustible introduced into 
the flame in a unit of time; and (d) the temperature of the 
surrounding air. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 188!) 


Is now supplying a 
Second Generation 
of Teachers, etc., with 


. PIANOS, AMERICAN ORCANS, 
HARMONIUMS, ETC. 


For Lists AND Desiens apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 
or, 19 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(ALSO AT EDINBURGH.) 





. 








MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., including 
over Twenty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and 
recommending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in 


every County of the British Isles. 








FREE 
SCHOOL PIANOS, Etc., A SPECIALITY. DELIVERY 





We have over 1,600 in use, our large trade enabling us to offer unapproached 
bargains. Prices from £16, 16s. cash, or terms arranged. 





See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright tron Grand Piano for £21 cash, or 36 payments m e & S e e | t 
of lis, 2d. per month. Quite new, rich full tone, and thoroughly durable. or 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, . A An Oe ee oh oh ee ne on on ee 

Mr. J. HL. Voxaut, M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes:—‘“ [I enclose cheque in payment for : lad A 
Pr my the choice refles ts the gre ate st credit on i a. I Sey og ~ Fe = £ N TION/ NC THIS PA PER 
t in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer venefits very much by taking advantage EAPSI D ¢ LONDO . 












of your experience and large connection. 


Show-rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments | fe) 6 
tor Home or School Use, eae the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 





























RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., 


have a very large and carefully-selected stock of Books suitable for School and 
College Prizes, in handsome Calf, Morocco, Cloth, and other Bindings. 
INSPECTION CORDIALLY INVITED. VISITORS WILL NOT BE PRESSED TO PURCHASE, 











New and Complete Catalogue now ready. 


SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS AND CHEAP LINES OFFERED AT EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW PRICES, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
x Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and 
RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., General School Stationers, 


6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, E.C. 


(Binding Works, Teanby's Buildings.) 
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Royal Academy of Music. 


Published under the Authority of the Committee of the R.A.M. Art Monthly 
ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. For July. 


Price 3d.) 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 








(Post freo, 4d, 





With Double-page Coloured Supniement,. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY Famous ae and How They a meer for Drawing and 
Worked. reuze. | esign. ° 
AND cou NTERPOINT. Educational Handwork Union. 


| Editorial Notes, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. The Daily Rounds of a Drawing | 
| 
} 








The Moral Value of Educational 





PR a gee RB Inspector. Handwork. 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. London School Board Exhibition, Outdoor Sketching.— 
=D. NCE COURSES 2X ; The U f the Brush to suggest a 
CORRESPONDENCE pen RSES FOR ALL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS. te: ne Srus & | Manual Training in Canada.—tt, 
ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL, PENSION Ms 
23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 





Thorough guidance, and criticism of all ‘drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG. 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York, 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR FRENCH PRIZE 





COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. T. Tuompson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 


| om Important to Scholarship, Certificate, and London Matriculation Students. 


We should like to specially direct the attention of our readers to the fact that the Board of Education, in the Syllabuses for 
the Scholarship and Certificate Examinations 1903 and 1904, requires “no set books” for French and German. Students 
map se for these examinations, as well as students for London Matriculation, cannot do better than attempt month 
yy month the pieces set for translation here. They are from the best authors, and of varied character. A competitor who 
does not gain a prize can derive considerable benefit from the exercise. A study of the successful competitor’s translation, 
and of our remarks, will help him to see where he might have done better. If desired, his paper can be returned (fully cor- 
rected) by enclosing six stamps together with a stamped and addressed envelope. Corrected papers cannot be posted until 








after publication of the journal.—Eb. 
RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than July 8, 
and addressed:—/rize Editor, Ottice of the Practica. 
Tracuer, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
ALTERATION IN RvuLE 3. 

3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication, 

i. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months, 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 
A Prize of One Guinea wil! be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract : 
aris autrefois appartenait aux Parisiens, et cet autrefois n'est 
pas trés loin de nous. Les Frangais 4 cette époque étaient 
maitres de Paris, comme les Anglais sont maitres de Londres, 
les Kspagnols de Madrid, et les Russes de Saint-Pétersbourg. 


Ces temps ne sont plus. Il y a encore des fronti¢res pour les 
autres pays, iln’y ena plus pour la France. Paris est devenu 
une immense tour de Babel, une ville internationale et univer 
selle. Les étrangers ne viennent pas seulement visiter Paris ; 
ils viennent y vivre. Nous avons a présent a Paris, une colonie 
russe, une colonie ‘ spagnole , ure colonie levantine, une colonie 
ameéricaine ; ces colonies ont leurs églises, leurs banquiers, leurs 
medecins, leurs journaux, leurs pasteurs, leurs popes et leurs 
dentistes. Ils ont déjA conquis sur nous la plus grande partie 


des Champs Elysées et du boulevard Malesherbes ; ils s’avancent, 
ils s‘étendent; nous reculons, refoulés par Vinvasion; nous 
sommes obligés de nous expatrier. Nous allons fonder des 
colonies parisiennes dans la plaine de Passy, dans la plaine de 
Monceau, dans les quartiers qui autrefois n’¢taient pas du tout 
Paris et qui ne le sont pas encore tout a fait aujourd’hui. Parmi 
ces colonies étrangéres la plus nombreuse, la plus riché, la plus 
brillante, c’est la colonie américaine. Il y a un moment ott un 
Américain se sent assez riche ; un Francais, jamais. 1’ Américain 
alors s’arréte, respire un peu et, tout en menageant le capital, ne 
compte plus avee les revenus Il sait dépenser ; le Francais ne 
sail qu'epargner. Lupovice Harevy. 


RESULT OF THE MAY COMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to “Josiah.” (Will the prize-winner 
kindly forward name and address for publication %) 

First Class.—Jadic, Aloysia, Agaznog, Kyleside, 1.H.O.D., 
Day Dawn, Polly, Diana, Arethusa, Jedwald, Jap, Claren, 
Snowtlake, Secunda, Lavengro, Greta, Salopiensis, Pickles, One 
of them, Bubbles, Baron, Felix, La Printaniére, Cracouga, 
Agnes, Traduzeo, Matrix, Radnor, G.M.L., Baron, Sheila, 
Veronica, Arethusa, The Muir, Q.U.A.Y., C.E.M., Rix, 





TO OUR READERS. 


S.A.M.E., Jean, White Heather, Ignota, Speranza mia, Péri 
gourdine, Tintagel, Langue d’oc, Nettle, Awa Maru, Kditha, 
Violet, Respice tinem, Fern, Conatus sum, Kit, Tzigane, Central, 
Zenda, Alcar, Aim, Esmond, Gladiola, Wilburn, Genistus, A. 
Bhoidheach, Portia, Perseus, Ollebotrop, Gert, Posy, Nemo IL., 
Sobriquet, A Celt, Croissant, Antonia, Norah, Mac, Desperado 
Aiphos, Orchestra. 

Second Class.—Patience, Norma, Ley Bent, Gabrielle, Dromio, 
Concilio, Tanecredi, Cedric, Diana Vernon, Une _ écoliére, 
Genevieve, Dot, Piccolo, Toreador, Une anglaise, E.M.P., 
Portmarnock, Gorgon, Spes, X.Y.Z., Amabel, Hyacinth. 

T’0o late for classification. —Shan Rhbaiadr. 


Report. 

The extract was of a very straightforward character, and the 
principal points calling for criticism are rather inelegancies of 
expression than actual mistranslations. The candidates who 
translated ayant vécu dans une ignorance générale by “having 
been clothed in a general ignorance,” and nul ne peut croire sul 
ne veut croire by ‘‘ no one can believe if it isnot worth believing” 
had some hazy recollections of vétir and va/oir floating in their 
minds. A number translated esprit as ‘‘spirit,” and not as 
‘* intellect,” and quite a large number were guilty of the error 
of writing ‘‘ there are an infinity of things.” 

The prize-winner of the April competition (‘* Ecila”) is Miss 
Mabel A. Lord, 22 York Street, ‘Todmorden. 


Prize Translation. 

M. de Chanteprie was dismayed with Pascal to see ‘‘in one and 
the same heart, and at one and the same time, an intense regard 
for the least things and a strange unconcern for the greatest.” 
What is to be done? To rouse the slumbering soul and place it 
little by little in the position of the person who, having always 
lived in a general ignorance and in indifference towards every- 
thing, and especially himself, comes at last to inquire what he 
is. After that he can no longer live in indifference if he has any 
reason whatever, and however unconcerned he may have been 
hitherto, he must desire, after having known what he is, to 
know also whence he comes and what must become of him. But 
he would seek in vain to be guided by the light of nature; the 
highest achievement of reason is to recognise that there is an 
intinity of things which are beyond its scope, and there is 
nothing so consistent with reason as this renunciation of reason. 
Christians in expounding their belief to the world declare that it 
is ‘* foolishness” (studtitiam). And those who, addressing them- 
selves to the infidel, try to prove the existence of God by the 
works of Nature, the course of the moon and of the planets, by 
physical and even by metaphysical proofs, ‘‘ give them cause to 
think that the evidences of religion are weak indeed.” Augustine 
avoided this kind of language. He knew that faith is not a gift 
of the understanding, but a gift of God, of that God who calls 
himself **a hidden God” (Deus al»conditus). The will has more 
to do with it than the understanding, and no man cax believe if 
he wills not to believe. JOSIAH. 








To meet the wishes of a great many of our readers, we intend to publish in connection with the September issue a special 
Modern Language number. We shall deal with the best and most approved methods of modern language teaching. The 
difficulties which students encounter in translating from foreign languages will be considered, and advice given as to the 
be t method of reading foreign authors. Graduated courses of reading in French and German will also be sketched out, 
and valuable hints given as to the best methods to be followed to secure the ability to converse fluently and idicomati- 


cally in these languages. A prize will be offered, as before, for the best translation of a French extract. 


If we meet with 


the support which we anticipate, we intend to devote in future a much larger portion of our issue to the subject of foreign 
languages ; and with the idea of assisting our subscribers in their studies, we are making arrangements for dealing by 





correspondence with the difficulties they may encounter. 
QstIs 
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THE ‘* BEAUMONT” CONTINENTAL SERIES. oF 


“eS "FOUNTAIN | Geography and 
SWAN ——_ |iap Cracina Books. 


OF THE MARKING OF BOOKS 
TRERE is me ene °° AMERICA, ASIA, AFRICA, AND EUROPE. 








Full Directions for Tracing and Colouring are given on all the 
Maps, and on the opposite page geographical facts 
and figures relating to each are summarised. 


AMERICA contains North America, South America, 
Mexico and Central America, The West Indies, 
Dominion of Canada ~~ ia ... price, net 

ASIA contains Asia, Indian E \mpire, India’s Neighbours, 
Russia in Asia, Chinese Empire and Japan .. =6net 

AFRICA contains Africa, South Africa, Central and South 
Africa, North-East Africa; North-West Africa ... net 

EUROPE contains Europe, France, Holland & Belgium, 
Spain and Poriugal, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, Germany, Italy, The Balkan Peninsula, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Mediterranean Sea... net 














The Busy Journalist must have 


MABIE me TBD. #. ee Ln E.C. | C HA RL E S & D | B B E ’ 


| 
050. Regen: Street, LONDON Exe! 
+ aap And oe 37, Avenve de oo rOeme PARES es | ON DON H 


10 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW: 155 St. Vincent Street. 
DUBLIN: 71 Middle Abbey Street. 





From Horace Marshall & Son’s List. 





N.8.—BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son have in preparation a number of NEW AND INTERESTING 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, to be READY FOR THE AUTUMN TERM. These include novel aids to 
the teaching of English Literature, English History, and French, and will be fully described in a 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE which will be READY SHORTLY. Teachers are 
invited to SEND A POST CARD NOW, so that the Catalogue may be forwarded to them. 

Meanwhile, attention may be drawn to the list of MODERN and CAREFULLY-PREPARED SCHOOL 
BOOKS, etc., given below, which are now on sale, and specimen copies of which will be sent post free 
to any teacher on receipt of half the published price. 


WALL PICTURES FOR HISTORY LESSONS. 


Beautifully printed in Colours, on Stout Paper, Metal Rims Top and Bottom, and Varnished, 


The First Serres of Six Pictures, now ready, includes the following subjects :--Old English Byrnie and Shield. King Alfred's Jewel.— Viking 
hip.—Harvesting (from an Old English Calendar of the Eleventh Century).—The Death of Harold (from the Bayeux Tapestry)—ete., ete. 
Price 9s. net the Set of Six, or 2s. neteach, Send for full Prospectus. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. L. THOMSON, /ate of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training College ; Examiner in English Literature 
to the Central Welsh Board. 


In Six Parts. Part I., 1s. 6d.; Part IL, 1s. 6d.; Part IIL, 2s.; Part IV., 1s. 6d. ‘Now Ready, Parts V, and VI. in Preparation. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE READERS. 


Edited by C. L. THOMSON, late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training Colle¢ ge ; Examiner in English Literature 
to the Central Welsh Board. Be autifully Dlustr ated, and bound in cloth. 
I. TALES FROM THE GREEK. Consisting of Greek Myths and Stories from the Iliad and Odyssey, very simply told. With Twenty Illustrations by 
Heven and Jaxer Stratrox, 148 pp. Price 1s. In specially-designed pictorial cover, cloth gilt, 1s, 6d, 


Il. THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD. Fairy Legends and Hero Tales from the Irish, Welsh, and Armorican, most of which have never before been made 


accessible to children. With Twenty Illustrations by E. Conner. 150 pp. Price 1s. In charming cover, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d 











LES DEUX FEES, and other French Plays for Little Children. By Vio.er Partincton, French Mistress at the Queen's College School, 


etc., and formerly of the King Alfred School, Hampstead. In decorated paper covers. Price 9d, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR. Prepared for the use of Children by C. L. Tuomsox, Beautifully Mlustrated by Heten 
Srratron, Cloth, 8vo, 240 pp. In _— binding, cloth gilt. Price 2s. 6d. ager aes cloth, 2s. 


Leunden: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 
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ARNOLD AND SON. 
Moffatt’s Outlines of Geography. This should prove 


invaluable to upper standards and pupil teachers. However 
well the geography lessons may be given, there must always 
remain a certain amount of memory work and recapitulation to 
be done by the pupils themselves. For this we can strongly 
recommend the present handbook. The information is full and 
vccurate, and in every case arranged to assist the memory as far 
as possible. 


GINN AND CO. 
History of Western Europe. PartI. By James H. Robin- 


son. We need hardly comment on the necessity of a knowledge 
of general history in order to arrive at a clear understanding of 
English history, and the period known as the Middle Ages, in 
which the nations which make up modern Europe were in the 
melting-pot, is of special importance to the student. The present 
volume sets out the history of that period with a remarkable 
attention to proportion, which is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to the historian. Perhaps, as the writer is professor of history 
in Columbia University, it is easier for him to view matters from 
the outside, and write without any partiality, although we think 
that England played rather a more important part in the move- 
ments of that period than he seems to assign to her. 

The writer manages to set out the great movements of the 
period —Monasticism, Feudalism, the Crusades, the conflict be- 
tween Church and State, and the advance in social life—without 
obscuring them with details, although ample illustration is given. 
The book is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with maps and 
pictures, 

History of Western Europe. Part II. This part brings 
the history down to the Hague Conference in 1899. The intel- 
lectual movements as well as the political ones are wel de- 
scribed ; among the latter, the monarchial reaction on the down- 
fall of Napoleon the First, and the revolutions it produced, are 
treated with a fine sense of unity. 

The two parts may be had in one volume. 


GRIFFIN AND CO. 

Open-Air Studies in Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. Most 
manuals on birds follow the orthodox lines of classification, based 
upon structure and morphological relations ; but the present 
volume, as its title implies, takes up the study of British birds 
from the standpoint of field work. Instead of following the 
time-honoured classification of perchers, waders, swimmers, 
scratchers, etc., the author deals with the ‘social wing” of bird 
life, and produces studies in bird associations, treating his sub- 
jects under eleven ‘‘ haunts,” and so producing sketches of 
birds in their homes. Thus we have peeps of bird life on the 
mountains, by river and pool side, on the sands and mudflats, 
in the haunts of men, and so on. While this method is admir- 
ably adapted for school purposes, it is open to several objec- 
tions. Seasonal and other variations, apart altogether from the 
grand movements known as migration, cause a change of habitat, 
so that the same bird may recur in several different associations. 
The author safeguards this by giving full treatment of any such 
bird under its most characteristic haunt, and supplementing 
this by multiple references in a pretty full index. It is not 
advisable to leave classification out of sight altogether ; and the 
book would be improved by an appendix showing in tabular 
form the natural relationships of the species treated, giving the 
scientific names and a page reference. The volume is very well 
got up as to type, paper, and binding, and is illustrated by 
twelve plates and fifty-six illustrations. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 
Nature Study and Drawing : Charts and Cards. Part 


I. Correlation is one of the distinguishing features of modern 
education ; and nature knowledge is one of the latest develop- 
ments of the educational curriculum. By a series of large charts, 
small cards, and descriptive handbook, Messrs. Johnston have 
tried to meet the demands of these two latest comers. Both 
publishers and author are to be congratulated on the result. 


gs TLS 
\ 


The author has selected a number of natural forms connected 
with plant life, and drawn them in a simple and direct manner, 
omitting all unnecessary detail. The result is a series of 
excellent drawing copies, daintily coloured, and well within the 
capacity of Standard I. and II. children to draw. At the same 
time, many important facts in nature knowledge are illustrated. 
This is true correlation—one subject mutually assisting the 
other. 

The handbook accompanying the charts and cards gives a full 
description of all the natural specimens illustrated, and also 
valuable hints on drawing them. 

Set I. is in every way commendable, and we await with 
interest the issue of other sets. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO. 


The Cookoo Clock; Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; 
Through the Looking-Glass. These ‘‘ classics” of children’s 
literature have stood the test of time, and are to-day as fresh as 
ever. We hope the time is far off when our little ones will 
cease to find amusement in Alice’s wonderful adventures and 
**tales,” and in Mrs. Molesworth’s evergreen story of the 
**cookoo clock.” By all means let us give our children these 
books to read rather than too much of the ephemeral literature 
of the present day. 


HORACE MARSHALL AND SON. 


Selections from Le Morte Darthur. We welcome this 
as a new departure in readers for the upper standards. The 
editor has shown great judgment in the way in which he has 
handled the book, and has, without sacrificing the splendid prose 
of Malory, given an edition in every way suited for the upper 
classes of elementary or the middle forms of secondary schools. 


NEWNES AND CO. 

The Handy Shilling Atlas and Gazetteer. This is a 
wonderful little volume. Here, in a book four inches by six 
that easily slips into the pocket, we have no less than 120 maps, 
all beautifully printed and quite up to date, and a useful little 
gazetteer of 160 pages. 

Italian Life in Town and Country. This is a very life- 
like account of the manners and customs of Italian people. All 
classes of society are described, from the court to the peasantry, 
and described in all their aspects—educational, domestic, com- 
mercial, and political. We cordially recommend it to our 
readers who are at all interested in Italy, and especially to 
those who intend to visit the country. 


RELFE BROTHERS. 
The Charterhouse English Grammar. By the Rev. 


Alexander Macrae, B.A. This is a well-arranged grammar on 
the recognised lines, but it is doubtful whether such books 
should appear in schools. Formal English grammar is a very 
unattractive study, and since the pupils already know their 
own language, a method different from the one adopted with 
a foreign language ought to be followed. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

The Student's Herbart. By F. H. Hayward, D.Lit., M.A., 
B.Sc. This little handbook will be very acceptable to all teachers 
who take an interest in the development of the theories upon 
which their work is based. Many a busy teacher has sdastell eo 
a translation of Herbart, and given up in despair of being able 
to grasp the general principles of Herbartianism, on account of 
the mass of detail and technicalities employed in the description 
of them. The chapter on ‘“‘ The Essentials of Herbartianism ” 
sets out in a very clear manner the ‘‘ five stages” through which 
a teacher should take his class if his work is to be successful ; 
and whether the teacher decides to draw up his “‘ notes of les- 
sons” on the “ five-point system ” or not, this chapter will show 
him the necessity of the five steps in the lesson itself. The 
history and development of the movement are told in a very 
interesting manner. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 














N the warm summer weather, when appetite fai 
the attacks of disease than the peruicious habi 





loss is gre atly reducec 
by partaking of a more or less quantity of flesh food, 


Just think for a moment. 


cannot get rid of 


on every bre ak fast table. 










SUMMER LANGUOR:"3"" 


, and languor and indolence cree p over us, there is nothing more likely to destroy health and render the body liable to 
of taking into the system excessive food. Very great care, in fact, is needed to prevent this being done. 
One source for the demand for food is the continual loss of heat to which the body is exposed 


ople who will persist in devouring as much food as they do in winter clog the system, and food which ha as been utilised by the tissues for the production of energy is 


’ 


cast bac k into the blood in a state of partial decomposition, aud cannot be got rid of without overheating the boe ly. 
And yet, in face of these scientific facts, how many people sit down to breakfast and drink tea and coffee—an utterly unscientific practice in itself—and follow this up 


The injurious effects of frequent indulgence in tea are w ell known ; and _ coffee, usually used as a means of keeping people awake, is commonly seen on the breakfast 
table at an hous when people certainly require no waking up! It is ‘simply compelling the stomach to digest food which the system does not require, and which it 

rugs and medicines are worse than useless in such circumstances ; they simply assist in the clogging proces 

What is wanted is not so much food as nourishment; and a partially digested food-beverage such as Dr, T ibbles Vi-Cocoa would, if universally used during the summer 
months, as its merits deserve, do much tow ards relieving the distress caused by carelessness in choice of food. Ii is at this season, too, that families on pleasure bent are 
more liable to overlook such facts as the above, with the result that what should have been a holiday and release from business worries is simply made an excuse for 
overfilling the body with unsuitable food; the severe effects of which make themselves felt at a time when health and vigour should, if the natural laws of health had 
been studied a little, have been firmly established. Every portmanteau and hamper should, therefore, contain a supply of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and it ought to be 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa promotes tone and vigour to those who use it, and brings back roses to the cheeks. The tired, languid feeling referred to disappears when Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Vocoa is daily used. This is owing to the great sustenant and vitalising powers which Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa so readily gfves to those who use it regularly. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d., can be obtained from all Chemists, Grecers, and Stores, or from 
DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA LIMITED, 60, 61, and 62 Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 





y contact with the air and other surrounding objects. In summer this 














Now Ready. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 
Price I[2s. 










VOLUME XxXIill. of 
The 


Practical Teacher 


Together with Supplements issued 









with the Numbers of the Volume. 


*.* As only a very limited number of copies is on sale, 
early application should be made to Booksellers. 









Cases for Binding also Ready. 
Price 1s. 6d. 







‘* The Practical Teacher’’ Office: 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NATURE-STUDY 


With Brushwork Diagrams. 


By HENRY BOULT. 


With a Preface by A. D. HALL, Esq., of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


BASED ON THE SCHEME which gained the BRONZE MEDAL at the 
NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION, London, 1902; and the SPECIAL 
PRIZE for the best Co-ordinated Scheme of In-School and Out- 
of-School Instruction. 


104 pp., foolscap 4to, with 110 Diagrams in 
Colours. Price 5s. net. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


(1.) Detailed Scheme of Work for each Standard or Section of 
the School. 

(2.) List of Natural Objects cb‘ainable at the various Seasons 
of the Year. 

(3.) Full Instructions for working the Scheme. 

(4.) Full Instructions for illustrating by Brushwork the various 
Objects under examination. 

(6.) List of Helpful Text-Books on Natural Objects and Nature- 
Teaching. 

This will be found a most practical and useful book in connection with 
Nature-Study, It embodies all the best features of the American Schemes, 
and utilises those Natural Objects which can be readily obtained in every part 
of our own country. 

But it is more than a mere scheme of Nature-Study; for, in addition to a 
training in observation, an awakening of intelligence, and a development of 
the love of Nature, it cultivates the artistic faculties on right lines, By means 
of Brush-Drawing of Natural Forma, it correlates the whole teaching in a 
most perfect manner. 


The whole of the coloured examples are Copies of Work done by the Children, 


from Natural Objects, in a Village School, with a Smail Staff, and 
having no previous experience in Brushwork. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., LEEDS, 
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ery boy and girl in the place a copy of the Royal Princess Reader V. ; 
equal it.” “Consider them capital.” ‘Children greatly interested [Boon 2 oad 
‘eachers and Scholars are delighted with them.” ‘‘ Beautifully got up.” 7-WMelson e Sons 10 
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The Royal PRINCE READERS. 





IL 





PRACTIC. 





THE 


TEACHER. 


New Sets of Literary ‘Readers 


- in the = 
























For the Upper Standards, to follow “ Prince” 


The lessons are carefully selected, graduated, and edited. 
The illustrations are the work of well-known artists. Many Coloured 
pictures, beautifully reproduced, adorn each book. 


The type is beautifully clear. 


The paper and binding are of the highest quality. 





Book I. Price 8d. 
Book Il. Price trod. 


Book V. Price 1s. 6d. 
Book VI. (Literature Reader No. 1.) 
Book VII. (Literature Reader No. 2.) 


PRINCESS READERS. 


and “The Royal Prince Readers.” 


What Teachers say :— 


NELSON’S - - 





BY 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Arranged and Annotated by DR. GARNETT. 


A delightful selection with which to secure the attention of the young mind in the 


direction of our Best Authors. 


‘“‘The Royal Prince Readers” 
ess Readers” the most attractive yet published. Before changing your Readers, see 


autifully Illustrated. No. 1. 





(Literature Reader No. 2.) Jn preparation. 


Cloth, 


and ‘‘The Royal 


price 1s. 6d. No. 2. At press, 





NELSON’ Ss ‘SCHOOL CIRCULAR and EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE post free ¢ on application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 

















Book III. Price ts. 
Book IV. Price ts. 3d. 











Price 1s. 6d. 
In preparation. 
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A Good Picture is an Art Master. 


The Unrivalied Series of the 


VIADUCT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Comprises 50 Magnificent Pictures. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ Tus Scnoo, BEAUTIFUL.—The Educational Supply 
Association have hit on a@ fine line in their Photographic Series for ool 
one » phe photograph now before us would grace any drawing-room 
in the land, 


Mounted in Oak Frame (30 in. by 24 1n.). Gilt Slip, and Glazed. 


Each Picture 7s. Gd. net. 
Three for 21s. Six for 40s. 
Price including carriage and risk of damage 
in transit. 








The Complete Series is as follows :— 
1 Houses of Parliament. 24. The Pyramids. 
Tower of London, 25. Mountain Scene (Jungfrau and 
Windsor Castle. Interlaken). 
Albert Memorial. 26. The Tower Bridge. 
Bank of England & Royal Exchange | 27.. Eddystone Lighthouse. 


hm 50 00 





Colosseum at Nome. 28. HLM. The King. 
7. Cleopatra's Needle. 29. H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
8. Westminster Abbey. $1. Durham Cathedral. 
9. The Ruins of Pompeii. 32. St. Mark's, Venice, 
10. Leaning Tower of Pisa. 33. St. Peter’s, Rome. 
11. Crystal Palace. 34. The Forum, Rome. 
12. Ann Hathaway's Cottage. 35. The Acropolis, Athens. 
13. Clifton Suspension Bridge. 36. A Ship in Full Sail. 
14. An Eastern City (Tangiers). 41, Hippopotamus, 
15. An Eastern Market Place (Do.). 42. Rhinoceros, 
16. Gibraltar. 43. Polar Bear. 
17. The Needles. 44. Elephant, 
18. A Glacier (the Justendal). 45. Ostrich, 
19. A Mountain Pass (Naerodal Pass). | 46. Tiger. 
20. Sugar Plantation. 47. Horse. 
21. Coolies Preparing Rice. 48. Fowls, 
22. H.M.S8, Vietory(Nelson’s Flagship). | 49. Sheep, 
23. H.M.S. Prince George (New Battle- | 560. Cow, 

ship). 


A description sufficient to form the basis of an Object Lesson 
accompanies each picture. 


Send for Illustrated List containing reproductions in miniature to the 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 








Adopted by the Schoo! Board for London. 


THE ONLY WALL. MAP OF ITS KIND. 


THE SEAS AROUND 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Besides every detail usually shown by school wall maps, 
THIS MAP SHOWS— 
The Sea Routes adopted by the Coasting and Continental 
Trafic. 


The Ocean Routes as far as they lie in the Home Seas. 
The Main Lines of Rail, both British and Continental. 
The Site and Date of each Naval Fight in the Home Waters. 


An explanatory handbook accompanies each map. 


Size, 53 in. by 46"in. Mounted on Linen, with Rollers, 
and Varnished. 


Published Price, 12s. each. 


The Journal of Education says :—‘* We cau strongly recommend this unique 
map to the notice of teachers. Asan aid to a course of commercial geography 
it is indispensable.” 

Education says:—‘‘ We have much pleasure in welcoming this map, not only 
because it is a unique production—being, we believe, the only one of its kind 
—but because it draws attention to the very great importance of the seas 
as the highways of the nations.” 





For a specimen portion, post free to Head Teachers, apply to 


RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO. Limited, 
@: HATTON WALL, LONDON, -&.c. 





NOW READY. 





Che School Government Chronicle 


(Late ‘*School Board Chronicle”) 


ANNOTATED EDITION AND MANUAL OF THE 


NEW CODE ror 


DAY SCHOOLS, 


1903-1904. 


SPECIAL VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION. 





‘*A4 veritable ‘vade mecum.’ ”’—Practical Teacher, 


/ 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. By Post, ts. 3d. 


The FAVOURITE EDITION. 


Compiled and Annotated by Experts and Specialists on the Administration of the Code. 
Edited by HERBERT CORNISH, Editor of “The School Government Chronicle.” 





= To obtain Copies immediately, Orders should be sent direct to the Publishers :— 
LONDON: Office of ‘“‘The School Government Chronicle,” 21 New Bridge Street, E.C. ; 


KNIGHT & CO., La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: Office of “ The School Government Chronicle,” 


46a Market Street. 
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COOK’S 


Forthcoming Arrangements. 











ROUND THE WORLD UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT, LEAVING SEPTEMBER 2. 





SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS. 


THE AUSTRIAN ALPS (THE SALZKAMMER- 
GUT), leaving July 8, Anges 5 and 26. 


THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, leaving July 15, 
August 5 and 19. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, 


leaving every Wednesday. 


and FONTAINEBLEAU, 


L imited numbers. 


PARIS ‘and SWITZERLAND, including Andermatt, 
Furka, and Grimsel Passes, Chamounix, ett., fortnightly 
during season. 


BELGLUM, RHINE, BLACK FOREST, & SWITZER- 
LAND, etc., frequently during season. 

NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, etc. Tours 
occupying 13, 17, and 20 days, leaving Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. ; 

SCANDINAVIAN and RUSSIAN VACATION 
TOUR, leaving July 7. 

NORWEGIAN PLEASURE CRUISES, leaving July 
16 and 31. 

HOLLAND, THE RHINE, and BELGIUM, July 4, 


18, August 1, 15, 29, ete. 


PARIS, SWITZERLAND, and RHINE, leaving July 


11, August 1, 8, 22, ete. 


THROUGH THE DOLOMITES, July 10, August 7 
and 28. 

SWISS ALPINE TOURS, July 1, 15, 29, ete. 

GERMANY and AUSTRIA, July 6, 27, August 
17 and Sl. 

SCOTLAND..-THE TROSSACHS and HIGH- 
LANDS, July 1, 15, 29, August 12, ete. 

TROSSACHS, HIGHLANDS, and BALMORAL 
TOURS, July 8, 22, August 5, 19, ete. 

IRELAND..-KILLARNEY and the SOUTH. OF 
IRELAND, July 8, 22, August 5, 12, ete. 

ACHILL and CONNEMARA, July 18, August 1, 


8, 15, 32, 


2H, ete. 





CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, SEVRES, etc. Every Satur- 
day and Monday. 


HOLLAND and DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER 
ZEE. Every Saturday. 


BRUSSELS, FIELD OF WATERLOO, and ANT- 
WERP. © Every Saturday and Monday. 


THE RHINE, visiting Cologne, Kénigswinter, Co- 
blence, Boppard, Bingen, and Wiesbaden, leaving July 
11, August 1, 15, 29. 

THE MOUNTAINS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 
Every Friday during July, August; # and September, 


POPULAR TOURS. 


including Travel and Hotels. 


A WEEK IN SWITZERLAND................. £5 6 0 
EIGHT DAYS’ TOUR to INTERLAKEN or 
pT, Eyal aA oceans RR IR IES £7 0 
A WEEK ON THE RHINE..................... £510 0 
A WEEK IN SCOTLAND or IRELAND.:.:£5. 3 0 
A WEEK IN WALES...................:.00... £3 15 0 
NORWAY Two Weeks’ Cruise............... £12 12 0 





DAY EXCURSIONS. 


Rail, Lunch, and Drive, One Guinea each. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. STOKE POGIS. 
NEW FOREST. BURNHAM BEECHES.,. 


STONEHENGE. CANTERBURY. 
ARUNDEL. DICKENS’ LAND.’ 
GOODWOOD. CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY, etc. 


DRIVES IN LONDON. Leaving Ludgate Circus 
Daily, 10s. 6d. 
THAMES RIVER TRIPS. Steam and Electric 
Launches and House. Boats for. Hire. 
Coaches, Landaus, ete’, for Driving Parties, 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 
INDEPENDENT TOURS for all parts of the Con- 


TineNT, America, JAPAN, Cuina, Ceyioy, [np1a, Eoyrr, 
Avustratia, New ZeALAND, Sourn AFRIoA, and Rounp 
THE Wortp Tours. 

SELECTED INDEPENDENT TOURS in ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, NORTH and SOUTH WALES, 
ISLE OF MAN, CHANNEL ISLANDS, ISLE OF 
WIGHT, etc. 





Special advantages to holdérs of Cask: Ss Tickets for insuring baggage against 108s. 


Baggage collect 
Illustrated Programmes free on application 


THOS. 


COOK & saps. °° Circus, LONDON. 
AND RA ES. 
1 JY.1903 Se bp SRSA eo Tet 


, stored, and forwarded. 
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